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difficulty  of  the  Exercises  is  (rraduated  chiefly  with  reference  to  the  mental 
capacity  requisite  to  compreliend  and  ^rasp  the  information  conveyed  ;  and 
also,  as  far  as  possible,  with  reference  to  the  peculiarities  of  grammatical  con- 
struction. The  object  of  the  Series  is  no  less  to  facilitate  the  acquisition  of  the 
art  of  reading  than  to  form  a  pupil's  taste,  and  to  tempt  him  to  pursue  bis  studies 
voluntarily*  The  five  books  are  arranged,  each  in  corresponding  sections,  on  a 
serial  and  uniform  scheme.  Book  I.  price  Is.  consists  of  rhymes  and  fireside 
tales,  fables  and  parables,  and  short  simple  stories,  adapted  to  the  comprehension 
of  children  who  have  mastered  the  first  8tq;>s  in  reading.  Book  II.  price  ^s.  &d. 
contains  miscellanies,  tales  of  adventure^  imaginative  and  real,  anecdotes  in 
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popular  branches  of  Natural  Science  and  Physics,  sequentially  arraiijjed.  Book  V. 
price  S«.  which  completes  the  Course,  aims  at  answering  the  practical  purposes  of 
a  Class-Book  of  later  English  Literature. 
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words  and  constinctioiiB.  A  sentence  which  may  be  uttered  and  frammatic 
analysed  with  gn^at  facility,  may  present  a  very  bard  problem  to  the  iiitell 
This  is  a  consideration  of  the  utmost  consequence.  In  in^duating:  the  lessoni 
the  present  series,  the  Editor  has  had  reference,  not  only  to  their  verbal  t 
fl^mmatical  peculiarities,  but  also  to  the  g^eneral  calibre  of  mind  requisite 
understand  and  appreciate  the  ideas  which  they  express.  As  to  the  subje 
matter  he  has  been  8:u<ded  by  no  arbitrary  standard,  but  by  a  wish  to  prese 
to  Juvenile  readers  that  kind  of  intellectual  food  which  experience  has  declare 
to  be  suitable  for  the  various  stages  of  growth  to  which  the  volumes  separate, 
address  themselves. 

Most  of  the  present  reading-lessons  either  consist  of  plain  compendious  outline 
of  some  of  the  departments  of  art  and  the  branches  of  natural  science,  or  the; 
abound  in  abstract  essays  and  rhetorical  or  poetical  common-places.  With  re 
ference  to  the  former,  the  distinction  between  general  information  and  specis 
instruction  in  matters  of  fact,  which  is  of  a  purely  didactic  nature,  has  no 
hitherto  been  steadily  kept  in  view.  It  has  been  too  often  forgotten  that  tbi 
communication  of  this  sort  of  knowledge,  however  useful  it  may  be,  is  secon 
dary  in  importance  to  the  cultivation  of  a  taste  for  reading,  and  to  the  trainini 
of  the  power  and  the  habit  of  independent  thinking  and  observation.  But  it  ii 
beginning  to  be  recognised,  that  one  of  the  moat  infallible  wavs  of  creating  i 
distaste  u>r  inquiry  into  the  construction  and  phenomena  of  the  material  uni 
verse,  is  to  burden  the  mind  with  a  mass  of  technical  facts;  that  such  fact) 
are  not  necessarily  wholesome  food  merely  because  they  bear  u|)on  subjects  whici 
are  familiar  to  every  one ;  and  that  the  question  whether  they  are  available  ii 
an  educational  point  of  view,  must  always  depend  on  the  form  and  style  ii 
which  they  are  presented  to  the  intellect,  and  on  the  relation  in  which  the: 
stand  to  antecedent  knowledge.  Again,  the  range  of  thought  to  which  abstrac 
and  rhetorical  extracts  appeal  is  generally  wider  and  deeper  than  a  youth  cai 
compass.  It  is  obvious  tbat  the  pupil  should  be  made  to  read  of  things  whicl 
awaken  his  sympathy,  not  of  things  which  lie  beyond  the  sphere  of  his  sym 
pathy.  In  short,  the  joint  elements  of  intelligibility  and  attractiveness  are  in 
dispensable  in  every  reading-lesson. 

The  charge  of  encouraging  desultory  and  immethodical  thinking  is  frequentl; 
and  with  justice  preferred  against  the  employment  of  books  of  miscellaneou 
extracts  for  educational  purposes.  A  strenuous  endeavour  has  been  made  by  thi 
Editor  of  the  Graduated  Series  to  obviate  this  charge.  He  has  by  no  mean 
attempted  toexhaust  subjects  systematically:  but  he  has  striven  so  to  select  am 
arrange,  that  each  lessoi:  will  either  prepare  the  way  for  something  which  fol 
lowB,  or  throw  additional  light  on  something  which  goes  before.  In  other  words 
he  has  throughout  aimed  at  a  certain  continuity  in  the  treatment  of  topics 
Beginning  with  sketches,  which  rouse  rather  than  gratify  the  appetite,  he  ha 
endeavoured  to  lead  the  pupil,  by  gradations  as  imperceptible  as  possible,  to  i 
somewhat  deliberate  and  special  survey  of  the  great  departments  of  human  know 
ledge,  and  to  an  approximate  estimate  of  their  relations  and  proportions. 

While  roost  of  the  selections  have  been  carefully  abridged,  and  otherwis 
adapted  for  the  present  series,  the  peculiarities  of  thought  and  expression  of  th 
originals  have  been  retained ;  and,  for  obvious  reasons,  any  eifort  to  originat 
directions  for  emphasis,  modulation,  &c.  has  been  considered  superfluous.  li 
this  stage  of  advancement,  such  directions  at  once  discourage  individual  effort  oi 
the  part  of  the  reader,  and  deprive  the  teacher  of  a  valuable  test  for  measurini 
the  comparative  capacities  of  his  pupils :  they  are  therefore  diametrically  opposei 
to  the  aim  and  object  of  reading. 

A  full  account  of  the  Five  Reading  Books  composing  this  Series  will  be  found  a 
the  end  of  the  present  volume.  A  more  detailed  analysis  of  the  Editor's  plan,  ii 
connexion  with  the  Contents  of  each  of  the  Five  Books,  accompanied  by  som 
observations  on  the  method  of  teaching  the  art  of  reading  in  use  in  Englisi 
Schools,  is  given  in  the  Explanatory  Prospbctub  of  the  Graduated  Seriee  a, 
Readinff- Lesson  Books,  which  may  be  had  gratis  of  all  Booksellers  and  lc«ft  ^ 
poatace  on  application  to  Messrs.  Longman  and  Co.  39  PatenkOiXec  ^VotAf 
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 ♦  

In  all  schools  in  which  a  zealous  endeavour  is  made  to  infuse 
life  and  spirit  into  the  routine  of  elementary  instruction, 
the  possession  of  a  good  set  of  reading-books,  adapted  to 
the  various  stages  of  progress  of  the  several  classes,  has  for 
some  time  been  felt  to  be  a  point  of  capital  importance. 
Not  only  is  it  difficult  or  impossible,  without  well- selected 
lessons,  to  teach  the  art  of  reading  and  inspire  a  taste  for  it, 
but  the  reading-books  used  by  a  teacher  necessarily  take 
such  a  prominent  place  in  what  may  be  termed  his  educa- 
tional apparatus,  as  to  have  a  decisive  influence,  for  good  or 
for  evil,  on  the  general  tone  and  character  of  his  school. 
The  reading  lesson  and  the  lessons  which  are  naturally  and 
properly  associated  with  it,  constitute  the  main  work  of  the 
day  in  all  the  elementary  stages  of  instruction ;  and  if  the 
book  from  which  these  lessons  are  taught  is  dull  or  un- 
suitable —  if  it  is  in  itself  flat  and  iminteresting,  or  if  it 
is  not  adapted  to  the  mental  condition  of  the  pupil,  —  the 
very  aspect  of  it  begins  inevitably,  in  the  course  of  a  little 
time,  to  generate  a  feeling  of  listlessness  or  aversion.  This 
feeling  is  a  powerfully  contagious  one,  and,  when  it  becomes 
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apparent,  the  teacher  knows  that  he  must  do  his  utmost  to 
counteract  it.  It  will  be  much  if  he  succeed :  if  he  do  not, 
the  rest  of  his  labor,  on  that  occasion,  will  simply  go  for 
nothing;  but  whether  he  is  or  is  not  successful,  it  is  certain 
that  the  toil  of  resisting  the  influence  of  a  bad  reading- 
book  costs  him  such  an  expenditure  of  energy  in  a  merely 
negative  direction,  as  cannot  but  abstract  largely  from  his 
power  of  positive  usefulness.  Waste  of  this  kind  is  de- 
plorable, and  yet  is  of  every  day  occurrence ;  and  it  is  from  a 
strong  conviction  that  a  remedy  may  be  supplied  for  it,  that 
the  present  series  of  reading-books  takes  its  origin. 

Every  one  who  is  competent  to  form  an  opinion  on  the 
subject  will  admit  that  the  reading-books  in  current  use 
are  at  least  fundamentally  defective  when  they  are  not 
something  still  worse.  Taken  altogether,  their  contents  are 
found  to  run  with  singular  evenness  and  regularity  in  two 
well-worn  tracks.  Either  they  consist  of  what  are  regarded 
as  fine  pieces  of  rhetoric  or  edifying  and  elegant  composi- 
tions on  questions  of  abstract  morality ;  or,  on  the  other 
hand,  Aey  bristle  all  over  with  hard  &cts  bearing  upon 
the  most  practical  and  material  departments  of  life.  The 
former  of  these  two  kinds  of  books  is  the  more  old-fiishioned, 
and  its  marked  tendency  towards  the  abstract  and  idea) 
produced,  as  a  natural  reaction,  the  uncompromising  realism 
of  the  latter.  Experience,  however,  has  proved  that  neither 
the  one  class  nor  the  other  meets,  even  in  a  moderately 
respectable  degree,  the  requirements  of  schools. 

With  regard  to  the  former  of  the  two  classes  specified, 
it  is  hardly  possible  to  condemn  too  strongly  the  total  mis- 
apprehensiop  of  the  method  of  education  which  it  tends  to 
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£)Bter.  The  compass  of  thought  and  feeling  to  which  highly 
finished  pieces  of  rhetoric  appeal,  is  considerably  beyond 
the  range  of  the  young  pupil,  and  the  sweeping  generalisa- 
tions with  which  they  abound  far  outrun  his  experience. 
But,  it  is  sometimes  alleged,  the  style,  at  least,  of  the  pieces 
is  itself  a  work  of  consummate  art,  and  in  order  that  the 
learner's  own  style  may  be  harmoniously  "  formed,"  it  is 
necessary  to  put  before  him  the  most  approved  and  elegant 
models.  Just  as  if  we  should  teach  a  boy  drawing  by  setting 
him  to  copy  a  Claude  or  a  Turner.  No  one  will  deny 
that  the  pomp  and  brilliance  of  the  rhetorical  extracts  of 
which  we  speak  are  frequently  very  beautiful  in  their  way ; 
but  their  beauty  is  precisely  of  that  kind  which  a  youth 
can  hardly  appreciate,  which  he  will  seldom  spontaneously 
admire,  and  which  unquestionably  he  should  never  be 
taught  to  imitate.  The  truth  is,  that  he  cannot  without 
injury  to  himself  be  asked  to  consider  the  style  at  all  as 
separate  from  the  subject-matter,  and  he  should  not  be 
expected  to  admire  a  piece  of  literary  composition  for  any 
other  reason  than  because  it  conveys  to  him  a  clear  com- 
prehension or  a  vivid  picture  of  the  things  of  which  it 
treats.  If  his  reading-lesson  does  this,  he  will  be  likely  to 
read  well ;  but  if  his  mind  is  not  occupied  with  the  sense 
of  what  he  reads,  or  moved  by  the  feelings  which  it  should 
call  forth,  no  amount  of  elocutionary  drilling  wiU  avail  to 
give  his  speech  the  tone  and  cadence  of  nature.  This  ob- 
jection is  &tal  to  what  we  have  called  the  rhetorical  class 
of  reading  exercises.  They  are  not  imderstood  or  appre- 
ciated, they  inspire  no  living  interest,  and  therefore  they 
are,  and  must  be,  invariably  ill  read. 
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For  the  other  and  more  modem  class  of  reading-books — 
those  which  aim  at  combining  practice  in  reading  with  the 
acquisition  of  a  large  fund  of  useful  information  on  practi- 
cal subjects  —  there  is  more  to  be  said.  But  the  idea  from 
which  they  originated  has  been  carried  to  extreme  and 
wholly  intolerable  lengths.  Their  compilers,  ignoring  the 
importance  of  securing  the  greatest  breadth  of  culture  pos- 
sible under  the  circumstances,  have  restricted  themselves 
to  one  department  of  knowledge  —  namely,  to  what  it  has 
of  late  years  been  customary  to  describe  as  "  Common 
Things ; "  that  is,  facts  connected  with  agriculture,  the 
manufactures,  commerce,  the  elements  oft  the  physical 
sciences,  &c.  Having  set  up  in  their  own  minds  a  stan- 
dard by  which  they  determine  certain  facts  to  be  such  as 
(to  use  phrases  they  are  fond  of)  it  is  "  essential  for  every 
one  to  know,"  and  "  a  disgrace  to  be  ignorant  of,"  they 
contrive  with  little  difficulty  and  without  trespassing  be- 
yond the  limits  they  have  marked  out  for  themselves,  to 
bring  together  a  mass  of  encyclopsediac  information  which 
is  literally  appalling.  Their  pages  are  so  thickly  studded 
with  facts  that  there  is  no  room  for  anything  else.  How  is 
it  possible  that  such  books  can  be  interesting  to  the  young  ? 
They  are  little  more  than  bald  and  meagre  catalogues ; 
serviceable,  indeed,  as  text- books  for  special  subjects  or  as 
works  of  reference,  but  for  that  reason  imsuitable  as  reading- 
books. 

Those  who  understand  that  the  grand  aim  of  education 
should  be  to  develope  the  power  and  the  habit  of  inde- 
pendent observation  and  thinking,  will  at  once  concede 
that  at  certain  stages  of  progress  no  better  material  than 
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common  things,"  or  rather  no  material  half  so  good,  can 
be  made  use  of  by  the  teacher.  The  idea  of  the  "  Object 
Lessons,"  which  are  becoming  so  general  throughout  the 
schools  of  England,  is  an  eminently  valuable  one.  But 
the  best  teachers  are  well  aware  that  it  is  impossible, 
even  by  means  of  them,  to  impress  upon  the  pupil's  mind 
more  than  a  veiy  limited  number  of  fiicts ;  and  not  even 
that,  except  by  the  exercise  of  considerable  skill.  The 
mind  must  be  prepared  for  a  fact  before  it  can  receive  it, 
or  know  what|  to  do  with  it.  The  educator  who  has 
grasped  this  truth  will  not  only  turn  with  aversion  from 
the  coarse  and  vulgar  expedient  of  loading  the  memory 
with  minute  details  of  technical  information,  but  he  will  be 
extremely  cautious  in  communicating  &cts  at  all.  He 
knows  that  if  they  lie  as  a  dead  buiden  on  the  memory, 
this  faculty  is  apt  to  display  an  extraordinaiy  power  of 
getting  rid  of  them. 

The  editor  of  the  present  series  has  gone  upon  the  prin- 
ciple that  a  good  deal  of  practical  knowledge  may  be 
imparted  in  reading  lessons  incidentally ;  but  he  has 
endeavoured  to  make  the  communication  of  such  know- 
ledge subordinate  to  the  development  of  mental  activity  in 
the  widest  sense.  He  has  given  a  prominence  altogether 
imusual  to  what  naturally  amuses  and  attracts  the  young. 
He  has  allowed  due  scope  and  ample  range  not  merely  for 
the  perceptive  and  intellectual  faculties,  but  also  for  the 
healthy  play  of  those  imaginative  and  emotional  powers 
which  are  strong  at  the  age  for  which  the  lessons  iEire 
designed  ;  and  if  the  series  now  introduced  possesses  any 
merit  at  all,  it  will  mainly  be  from  the  zeal  with  which 
▲  4 
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the  idea  of  combining  these  various  objects  has  been  carried 
out. 

As  the  title  imports,  a  distinctive  feature  of  "  The 
Graduated  Series  "  is  the  graduation  of  the  difficulty  of  the 
lessons.  It  is  true  that  this  feature  characterises,  in  a 
greater  or  less'  degree,  all  school  reading-books  which  have 
any  pretensions  to  the  name.  But  the  novelty  of  the  pre- 
sent imdertaking  is,  that  it  seeks  to  base  the  principle  of 
graduation  on  a  more  philosophical  foundation  than 
existing  works  of  the  same  kind  have  attempted  to  do.  It 
has  hitherto  been  the  practice  to  graduate  reading-lessons, 
almost  exclusively,  either  according  to  the  complexity  of 
the  grammatical  constructions,  or  according  to  the  difficulty 
of  the  words  which  occur  in  them.  This  practice  has 
resulted  fix)m  a  too  limited  view  of  what  the  term 
"  reading  "  should  imply.  A  lesson  cannot  be  said  to  be 
properly  read  unless  it  is  fully  comprehended ;  and  it  by  no 
means  follows  that  a  lesson  is  easy  of  comprehension  because 
it  exhibits  a  scarcity  of  unusual  words  and  constructions : 
for  what  can  be  uttered  and  grammatically  analysed  with 
great  fiicility  may  present  a  very  hard  problem  to  the 
intellect.  In  graduating  the  lessons  of  the  present  series, 
the  editor  has  had  reference,  not  only  to  their  verbal  and 
grammatical  peculiarities,  but  also  to  the  general  calibre  of 
mind  required  to  understand  the  ideas  which  they  express. 

This  method  of  graduation  has  harmonised  well  with  an 
aim  which  has  been  steadily  kept  in  view  throughout  the 
series,  for  the  purpose  of  obviating  the  charge  of  encouraging 
desultory  and  immethodical  thinking  which  is  frequently, 
and  with  justice,  preferred  against  the  employment  of  books 
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of  miscellaneous  extracts  in  schools.  The  editor  has  in  no 
case  attempted  to  exhaust  a  subject  systematically,  but  he 
has  striven  so  to  select  and  arrange,  that  each  lesson  shall 
either  prepare  the  way  for  something  which  follows,  or 
throw  additional  light  on  something  which  goes  before.  In 
other  words,  he  has  throughout  aimed  at  a  certain  con- 
tinuity in  the  treatment  of  topics.  Beginning  with  rapid 
ske^hes  which  rouse  rather  than  gratify  the  appetite,  he 
has  endeavoured  to  lead  the  pupil  by  gradations,  as  nearly 
imperceptible  as  possible,  to  a  somewhat  deliberate  and 
special  survey  of  the  great  departments  of  human  know- 
ledge, and  to  an  approximate  estimate  of  their  relations  and 
proportions. 


PREFACE. 


In  respect  to  the  plan  of  its  arrangement,  the  ^'ifth  Book 
corresponds  to  the  Fourth  precisely  as  the  Fourth  Book 
corresponds  to  the  Third.  That  is,  the  reader  is  again 
iQtroduced  to  the  subjects  concerning  which,  from  the  pre- 
vious volume,  he  learnt  just  enough  to  be  curious  to  learn 
more ;  and  he  finds  those  subjects  treated  in  a  more  com- 
prehensive manner  and  from  a  higher  point  of  view.* 

The  Miscellaneous  section  still  preserves  much  of  its 
lightness  and  variety,  but  shows  a  tendency  to  diverge,  as 
it  proceeds,  into  a  more  serious  current.  Questions  bear- 
ing upon  the  formation  of  character  and  upon  the  laws  of 
thought  are  enlarged  upon  in  language  which  will  require 
severer  efforts  of  reflection  than  anything  which  the  pupil 
has  yet  met  with  in  the  series. 

In  Books  in.  and  IV.  the  "Descriptive  Travel"  followed 
a  line  drawn  from  the  North  to  the  South  Pole.  In 
the  present  volume  it  makes  a  circuit  round  the  globe. 
As  the  Descriptive  IVavel  of  this  section  takes  a  pretty 
wide  range,  it  has  been  found  convenient  to  blend  with 
them  such  lessons  on  Animals  as,  in  the  earlier  books, 
would  have  been  placed  in  a  separate  section. 

*  An  Advanced  Text  Book  is  under  contemplation.  i 
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In  the  division  on  "  History,"  the  reader  is  made  to  re- 
trace his  steps  on  the  same  principle  as  that  stated  in  the 
Preface  to  Book  IV.*;  and  that  period  has  now  been 
reached  at  which  it  is  necessary  to  view  the  causes  and 
effects  of  colonisation  and  conquest. 

The  Natural  Science  section  deals  pretty  largely  with 
the  residts  of  microscopical  research.  It  contains  also 
some  chapters  which  are  supplementary  to  the  Physical 
Geography  of  Book  IV. 


'  *  Z    that  of  the  4th  edition. 
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That  place  that  does  contain 
My  hooJcs^  the  best  companions^  is  to  fne 
A  glorious  courts  where  hourly  I  converse 
With  the  old  sages  and  philosophers  ; 
And  sometimes  for  variety  I  confer 
With  kings  and  emperors^  and  weigh  their  counsels^ 
CaJling  their  victories^  if  unjustly  gotj 
Unto  a  strict  account^  and  in  my  fancy 
D^ace  their  ill-placed  statues.   Beaumont  and  FLETCfHEB. 

0  blessed  letters  I  that  combine  in  one 
All  ages  past,  and  make  one  live  with  all : 
By  you  we  do  confer  with  who  are  gone. 
And  the  dead-living  unto  council  colli 
By  you  the  unborn  shaU  have  communion 
Of  what  we  feel  and  what  doth  us  befall,  Daniel. 

Dead  men  open  living  TnerCs  eyes,  Peoveeb. 


A  reader  should  sit  down  to  a  book  —  especially  one  of  the  miscel- 
laneous kind  —  as  a  well-behaved  visitor  does  to  a  banquet.  The 
masjter  of  the  feast  exerts  himself  to  satisfy  all  his  guests;  but  if, 
after  all  his  care  and  pains,  there  should  still  be  sonuthing  or  other 
put  on  the  table  that  does  not  please  this  or  that  person* s  taste,  the 
guests  quietly  pass  it  over ;  and,  not  to  distress  their  kind  host  or 
damp  his  spirits,  they  commend  other  dishes,  Eeasmus. 

Believe  me,  it  requires  no  little  confidence  to  promise  help  to  the 
struggling,  counsel  to  the  dovhtfxd,  light  to  the  blind,  hope  to  the  de* 
spondent,  refreshment  to  the  weary,  These  arc  indeed  great  things, 
t/  they  be  accomplished  ;  trifles,  if  they  exist  but  in  a  promise.  I, 
however,  aim  not  so  much  to  prescribe  a  law  for  others,  as  to  set  forth 
the  law  of  my  ovm  mind;  which  let  the  man,  who  shall  have  approved 
of  it,  abide  by  ;  and  let  him,  to  wliom  it  shall  appear  not  reasonablCj 
reject  it.  Petbabch. 

Salmatius  had  read  as  much  as  Grotius,  perhaps  more ;  but  their 
different  modes  of  reading  made  the  one  an  enlightened  philosopher ^ 
^Jhe  other  a  pedant,  puffed  up  with  useless  erudition.  Gibbon. 
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MY  DEAD  FRIENDS. 

Mt  days  among  the  dead  are  past : 

Around  me  I  behold, 
Where'er  these  casual  eyes  are  cast, 

The  mighty  minds  of  old : 
My  never-failing  friends  are  they. 
With  whom  I  c6nverse  day  by  day. 

With  them  I  take  delight  in  weal, 

And  seek  relief  in  woe ; 
And,  while  I  understand  and  feel 

How  much  to  them  L  owe, 
My  cheeks  have  often  been  bedew'd 
With  tears  of  thoughtful  gratitude. 

My  thoughts  are  with  the  dead ;  with  them 

I  live  in  long-passed  years ; 
Their  virtues  love,  their  faidts  condemn, 
'  Partake  their  hopes  and  feara. 
And  from  their  lessons  seek  and  find 
Instruction  with  a  humble  mind. 

My  hopes  are  with  the  dead ;  anon 

My  place  with  them  will  be ; 
And  I  with  them  shall  travel  on 

Through  all  futurity. 
Yet  leaving  here  a  name,  I  trust. 
That  will  not  perish  in  the  dust. 

Southe^, 

•    ♦  ■■ 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


THE  PLEASUEES  OF  KNOWLEDGE. 

Well  and  happily  lias  that  man  conducted  his  understand- 
ing, who  has  learnt  to  derive  from  the  exercise  of  it,  regular 
occupation,  and  rational  delight ;  who,  after  having  overcome 
the  first  pain  of  application,  and  acquired  a  habit  of  look- 
ing inwardly  upon  his  own  mind,  perceives  that  every  day 
is  multiplying  the  revelations,  confirming  the  accuracy,  and 
augmenting  the  number  of  his  ideas ;  who  feels  that  he  is 
rising  in  the  scale  of  intellectual  beings,  gathering  new 
strength  with  every  difliculty  which  he  subdues,  and  enjoy- 
ing to-day  as  his  pleasure,  that  which  yesterday  he  labored 
at  as  his  toil.  There  are  many  consolations  in  the  mind  of 
such  a  man,  which  no  common  life  can  ever  afibrd ;  and 
many  enjoyments  which  it  has  not  to  give.  It  is  not  the 
mere  cry  of  moralists,  and  the  flourish  of  rhetoricians; 
but  it  is  NOBLE  to  seek  truth,  and  it  is  beautiful  to  find  it. 
It  is  the  ancient  feeling  of  the  human  heart — that  know- 
ledge is  better  than  riches ;  and  it  is  deeply  and  sacredly 
true.  To  mark  the  course  of  human  passions  as  they  have 
flowed  on  in  the  ages  that  are  past ;  to  see  why  nations 
have  risen,  and  why  they  have  fallen ;  to  speak  of  heat, 
and  light,  and  the  winds ;  to  know  what  man  has  discovered 
in  the  heavens  above,  and  in  the  earth  beneath ;  to  hear 
the  chemist  imfold  the  marvellous  properties  that  the 
Creator  has  locked  up  in  a  speck  6f  earth ;  to  be  told  that 
there  are  worlds  so  distant  from  our  own,  that  the  quick- 
ness of  light,  travelling  from  the  world^s  creation,  has  never 
yet  reached  us ;  to  wander  in  the  creations  of  poetry  and 
grow  warm  again,  with  that  eloquence  which  swayed  the 
democracies  of  the  old  world ;  to  go  up  with  great  rea- 
soners  to  the  First  Cause  of  all,  and  to  perceive,  in  the 
midst  of  all  this  dissolution  and  decay,  and  cruel  sepa- 
ration, that  there  is  one  thing  unchangeable,  indestructible, 
and  everlasting ;  —  it  is  worth  while  in  the  days  of  our 
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youtli  to  strive  hard  for  this  great  discipline;  to  pass 
sleepless  nights  for  it,  to  give  up  to  it  laborious  days ;  to 
spurn  for  it  present  pleasures;  to  endure  for  it  afflicting 
poverty ;  to  wade  for  it  through  darkness,  and  sorrow,  and 
contempt,  as  the  great  spirits  of  the  world  have  done  in  all 
ages  and  all  times.  I  appeal  to  the  experience  of  any  man 
who  is  in  the  habit  of  exercising  his  mind  vigorously  and 
well,  whether  there  is  not  a  satisfaction  in  it,  which  tells 
him  he  has  been  acting  up  to  one  of  the  great  objects  of 
his  existence  ?  The  end  of  nature  has  been  answered  :  his 
feculties  have  done  that  which  they  were  created  to  do, 
—  not  languidly  occupied  upon  trifles  —  not  enervated  by 
sensual  gratification,  but  exercised  in  that  toil  which  is  so 
congenial  to  their  nature,  and  so  worthy  of  their  strength. 

A  life  of  knowledge  is  not  often  a  life  of  injury  and 
crime.  Whom  does  such  a  man  oppress?  with  whose 
happiness  does  he  interfere?  whom  does  his  ambition 
destroy  ?  and  whom  does  his  fraud  deceive  ?  In  the  pur- 
suit of  science  he  injures  no  man,  and  in  the  acquisi- 
tion he  does  good  to  all.  A  man  who  dedicates  his  life 
to  knowledge,  becomes  habituated  to  pleasure,  which  car- 
ries with  it  no  reproach :  and  there  is  one  security  that 
he  will  never  love  that  pleasure  which  is  paid  for  by 
anguish  of  heart — his  pleasures  are  all  cheap,  all  dignified, 
and  all  innocent ;  and,  as  far  as  any  human  beings  can 
expect  permanence  in  this  changing  scene,  he  has  secured 
a  happiness  which  no  malignity  of  fortune  can  ever  take 
away,  but  which  must  cleave  to  him  while  he  lives — ame- 
liorating every  good,  and  diminishing  every  evil  of  his 
existence*  Sydney  Smith, 
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THE  PBOVINCSB  OF  GENIUS. 

Taste,  if  it  mean  anything  but  a  paltry  connoiflseurahip 
must  mean  a  general  susceptibility  to  truth  and  nobleness ; 
a  sense  to  discern,  and  a  heart  to  love  and  reverence  all 
beauty,  order,  goodness,  wheresoever,  or  in  whatsoever 
forms  and  accompaniments,  they  are  to  be  seen.  This 
surely  implies,  as  its  chief  condition,  not  any  given  ex- 
ternal rank  or  situation,  but  a  finely-gifted  mind,  purified 
into  harmony  with  itself,  into  keenness  and  justness  of 
vision ;  above  all,  kindled  into  love  and  generous  admi- 
ration. 

Is  culture  of  this  sort  found  exclusively  among  the 
higher  ranks?  We  believe  it  proceeds  less  firom  without 
than  within,  in  every  rank.  The  charms  of  Nature,  the 
majesty  of  Man,  the  infinite  loveliness  of  Truth  and  Virtue, 
are  not  hidden  firom  the  eye  of  the  poor ;  but  fi*om  the  eye 
of  ihe  vain,  the  corrupted,  and  self-seeking,  be  he  poor  or 
rich.  In  all  ages,  the  humble  minstrel,  a  mendicant,  and 
lord  of  nothing  but  his  harp  and  his  own  fi*ee  soul,  had 
intimations  of  those  glories,  while  to  the  proud  baron  in  his 
barbaric  halls  they  were  unknown. 

Such  is  our  hypothesis  f  of  the  case.  But  how  stands  it 
with  the  fiicts  ?  Are  the  fineness  and  truth  of  sense  mani- 
fested by  the  artist  found,  in  most  instances,  to  be  propor- 
tionate to  his  wealth  and  elevation  of  acquaintance  ?  Are 
they  found  to  have  any  perceptible  relation  either  with  the 
one  or  the  ojflier?  We  imagine  not.  Whose  taste  in 
painting,  for  instance,  is  truer  or  finer  than  Claude  Lor- 
raine's? And  was  not  he  a  poor  color-grinder;  outwardly, 
the  meanest  of  menials  ? 

*  Connoisseurship,  familiarity  with  works  of  art — often  used,  as 
here,  in  a  contemptuous  sense, 
t  Hypothesis f  supposition,  something  aastmed  for  the  sake  of  argu- 
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Where,  again,  we  might  ask,  lay  Shakspeare's  rent-roll ; 
and  what  generoua  peer  took  him  by  the  hand,  and  un- 
folded to  him  the  "  open  secret "  of  the  Universe ;  teaching 
him,  that  this  was  beautiful,  and  that  not  so  ?  Was  he  not 
a  peasant  by  birth,  and  by  fortune  little  better ;  and  was 
it  not  thought  much,  even  in  the  height  of  his  reputa- 
tion, that  Southampton  *  allowed  him  equal  patronage  with 
the  zanies  f ,  jugglers,  and  bearwards  f  of  the  time  ?  Yet 
compare  his  taste,  even  as  it  respects  the  negative  side  of 
things;  for,  in  regard  to  the  positive  and  far  higher  side,  iti 
admits  no  comparison  with  any  other  mortal's,  —  compare 
it,  for  instance,  with  the  taste  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher, 
his  contemporaries,  men  of  rank  and  education,  and  of  fine 
genius  like  himself.  Tried  even  by  the  nice,  fostidious, 
and,  in  great  part,  false  and  artificial  delicacy  of  modem 
times,  how  stands  it  with  the  two  parties ;  ,with  the  gay-, 
triumphant  men  of  &shion,  and  the  poor  vagrant  link-boy? 
Does  the  latter  sin  against,  we  shall  not  say  taste,  but  eti- 
quette, as  the  former  do  ?  For  one  line,  fbr  one  word, 
which  some  Chesterfield  §  inight  wish  blotted  from  the  first, 
are  there  not,  in  the  others,  whole  pages  and  scenes  which, 
with  palpitating  heart,  he  would  hurry  into  deepest  night  ? 
This,  too,  observe,  respects  not  their  genius,  but  their  cul- 
ture ;  not  their  appropriation  of  beauties,  but  their  rejec- 
tion of  deformities  —  by  supposition,  the  grand  and  pecu- 
liar result  of  high  breeding !  Surely,  in  such  instances, 
even  that  humble  supposition  is  ill  borne  out. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  seems  to  be,  that,  with  the 
culture  of  a  genuine  poet,  thinker,  or  other  aspirant  to 
&me,  the  influence  of  rank  has  no  exclusive,  or  even 
special,  concern.  For  men  of  action,  for  senators,  public 
speakers,  political  writers,  the  case  may  be  different ;  but 

*  Southamptony  ie.  the  EarL 
t  Zanies^  merry-andrews,  buffoons, 
t  Bearwards^  leaders  of  dancing-bears. 
§  Chesterfield,  who  hid  great  stress  on  formal  mfismcsT^. 
B  4 
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of  such  we  speak  not  at  present.  Neither  do  we  speak 
of  imitators,  and  the  crowd  of  mediocre  men,  to  whom 
fashionable  life  sometimes  gives  an  external  inoffensive- 
ness,  often  compensated  by  a  frigid  malignity  of  character. 

We  speak  of  men  who,  from  amid  the  perplexed  and 
conflicting  elements  of  their  every-day  existence,  are  to 
form  themselves  into  harmony  and  wisdom,  and  show  forth 
the  same  wisdom  to  others  that  exist  along  with  them.  To 
such  a  man,  high  life,  as  it  is  called,  wiU  be  a  province  of 
human  life  certainly,  but  nothing  more.  He  will  study  to 
deal  with  it  as  he  deals  with  all  forms  of  mortal  being ;  to 
do  it  justice,  and  to  draw  instruction  from  it,  but  the  light 
will  come  from  a  loftier  region,  or  he  wanders  for  ever  in 
darkness. 

Is  he  poor?  So  also  were  Homer  and  Socrates ;  so  was 
Samuel  Johnson;  so  was  John  Milton.  Shall  we  reproach 
him  with  his  poverty,  and  infer  that,  because  he  is  poor,  he 
must  likewise  be  worthless  ?  God  forbid  that  the  time 
should  ever  come,  when  he,  too,  shall  esteem  riches  the 
synonym  of  good !  The  spirit  of  Mammon  has  a  wide 
empire  ;  but  it  cannot,  and  must  not,  be  worshipped  in  the 
Holy  of  Holies. 

Nay,  does  not  the  heart  of  every  genuine  disciple  of 
literature,  however  mean  his  sphere,  instinctively  deny  this 
principle,  as  applicable  either  to  himself  or  another  ?  Is  it 
not  rather  true,  as  D'Alembert  has  said,  that  for  every 
man  of  letters,  who  deserves  that  name,  the  motto  and  the 
watch- word  will  be  Freedom,  Truth,  and  even  this  same 
Poverty  ?  and  that,  if  he  fear  the  last,  the  two  first  can 
never  be  made  sure  to  him  ?  Carlyle, 
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YOUTH  AND  AGE. 

It  lias  been  observed,  by  long  experience,  that  late  springs 
produce  the  greatest  plenty.  The  delay  of  blooms  and 
fragrance,  of  verdure  and  breezes,  is  for  the  most  part 
liberally  recompensed  by  the  exuberance  and  fecundity  of 
the  ensuing  seasons ;  the  bloRSoms  which  lie  concealed  till 
the  year  is  advanced  and  the  sun  is  high,  escape  those 
chilling  blasts,  and  nocturnal  frosts,  which  are  often  &tal 
to  early  luxuriance,  preying  upon  the  first  smiles  of  vernal 
beauty,  destroying  the  feeble  principles  of  vegetable  lifo, 
intercepting  the  fruit  in  the  germ,  and  beating  down  the 
flowers  unopened  to  the  ground. 

I  am  afraid  there  is  little  hope  of  persuading  the  young 
and  sprightly  part  of  my  readers,  upon  whom  the  spring 
naturally  forces  my  attention,  to  learn  from  the  great  pro- 
cess of  nature  the  difference  between  diligence  and  hurry, 
between  speed  and  precipitation ;  to  prosecute  their  designs 
with  calmness,  to  watch  the  concurrence  of  opportimity, 
and  endeavour  to  find  the  lucky  moment  which  they 
cannot  make.  Youth  is  the  time  of  enterprise  and  hope : 
having  yet  no  occasion  of  comparing  our  force  with  any 
opposing  power,  we  naturally  form  presumptions  in  our 
own  favor,  and  imagine  that  obstruction  and  impedi- 
ment will  give  way  before  us.  The  first  repulses  rather 
inflame  vehemence  than  teach  prudence ;  a  brave  and 
generous  mind  is  long  before  it  suspects  its  own  weak- 
ness, or  submits  to  sap  the  difiiculties  which  it  expected 
to  subdue  by  storm.  Before  disappointments  have  enforced 
the  dictates  of  philosophy,  we  believe  it  in  our  power  to 
shorten  the  interval  between  the  first  cause  and  the  last 
effect ;  we  laugh  at  the  timorous  delays  of  plodding  in- 
dustry, and  fimcy  that,  by  increasing  the  fire,  we  can  at 
pleasure  accelerate  the  projection.* 

*  JPrcffectiotif  i.o.  the  coEsommation  of  ghos  ^jniiloyM. 
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At  our  entrnnce  into  the  world,  when  health  and  vigor 
give  us  fair  promises  of  time  sufficient  for  the  regular 
ripening  of  our  schemes,  and  a  long  enjoyment  of  our  re- 
quisitions *,  we  are  eager  to  seize  the  present  moment ;  we 
pluck  every  gratification  within  our  reach,  without  suffer- 
ing it  to  ripen  into  perfection,  and  crowd  all  the  varieties  of 
delight  in  a  narrow  compass.  But  age  seldom  fails  to  change 
our  conduct ;  we  grow  negligent  of  time  in  proportion  as 
we  have  less  remaining,  and  suffer  the  last  part  of  life  to 
steal  from  us  in  languid  preparations  for  future  imdertak- 
ings  or  slow  approaches  to  remote  advantages,  in  weak 
hopes  of  some  fortuitous  occurrence. 

The  torment  of  expectation  is,  indeed,  not  easily  to  be 
borne  at  a  time  when  every  idea  of  gratification  fires  the 
blood,  and  flashes  on  the  fency ;  when  the  heart  is  open 
to  every  fresh  form  of  delight,  and  has  no  rival  engage- 
ments to  withdraw  it  from  the  importunities  of  a  new 
desire.  Yet  since  the  fear  of  missing  what  we  seek  must 
always  be  proportionable  to  the  happiness  expected  from 
possessing  it,  the  passions,  even  in  this  tempestuous  state, 
might  be  somewhat  moderated  by  frequent  inculcations  of 
the  mischief  of  temerity,  and  the  hazard  of  losing  that 
which  we  endeavour  to  seize  before  our  time. 

He  that  too  early  aspires  to  honors  must  resolve  to 
encounter  not  only  the  opposition  of  interest,  but  the 
malignity  of  envy.  He  that  is  too  eager  to  be  rich, 
generally  endangers  his  fortune  in  wild  adventures  and 
uncertain  projects ;  and  he  that  hastens  too  speedily  to  repu- 
tation often  raises  his  character  by  artifices  and  fallacies, 
decking  himself  in  colors  which  quickly  fade,  or  in  plumes 
which  accident  may  shake  off  or  competition  pluck  away. 

Samuel  Johv^^on, 

*  BequiaiiUmB,  demands  (granted  by  anticipation  as  it  were). 
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YOUTH  AND  AGE. 

Verse,  as  breeze  'mid  blossoins  etraying, 
Where  Hope  clung  feeding  like  a  bee ; 
Both  were  mine !  Life  went  a-Maying, 
With  Nature,  Hope,  and  Poesj, 

When  I  was  young  I 
When  I  was  young  ?   Ah,  woful  then ! 
Ah,  for  the  change  *twixt  now  and  then. 
This  breathing  house  not  built  with  hands. 
This  body  that  does  me  grievous  wrong, 
O'er  airy  cliffs  and  glittering  sands, 
How  lightly  then  it  flashed  along : 
Like  those  trim  skiffs  imknown  of  yore. 
On  winding  lakes  and  rivers  wide, 
That  ask  no  aid  of  sailor  oar. 
That  fear  no  spite  of  wind  or  tide  ! 
Nought  cared  this  body  for  wind  and  weather, 
When  youth  and  I  lived  in 't  together. 
Flowers  are  lovely ;  Love  is  flower-like ; 
Friendship  is  a  sheltering  tree; 
Oh  I  the  joys  that  came  down  shower-like, 
Of  Friendship,  Love,  and  Liberty, 

Ere  I  was  old ! 
Ere  I  was  old  ?    Ah,  woful  ere, 
Which  tells  me  Youth's  no  longer  here  I 

0  Youth  I  for  years  so  many  and  sweet, 
'Tis  known  that  thou  and  he  were  one ; 
m  think  it  but  a  fond  conceit  — 

It  cannot  be  that  thou  art  gone  I 
Thy  vesper  bell  hath  not  yet  tolled, 
And  thou  wert  aye  a  ma^er  bold ! 
What  strange  disguise  is  now  put  on, 
To  make  believe  that  thou  art  gone  I 

1  see  these  locks  in  silvery  slips,* 
This  drooping  gait;  tliis  altered  eize; 
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But  springtide  blossoms  on  thy  lips, 
And  tears  take  sunshine  from  thine  eyes! 
Life  is  but  thought,  so  think  I  will 
That  Youth  and  I  are  housemates  still. 

Dewdrops  are  the  gems  of  morning, 
But  the  tears  of  mournful  eve  I 
Where  no  hope  is,  life's  a  warning, 
That  only  serves  to  make  us  grieve. 

When  we  are  old : 
That  only  serves  to  make  us  grieve. 
With  oft  and  tedious  taking  leave ; 
Like  some  poor  nigh-related  guest, 
That  may  not  rudely  be  dismissed. 
Yet  hath  outstayed  his  welcome  while, 
And  tells  the  jest  without  the  smile. 

Coleridge, 


life's  decay. 

That  time  of  year  thou  may'st  in  me  behold 

When  yellow  leaves  or  none  or  few  do  hang 
Upon  those  boughs  which  shake  against  the  cold 

Bare  ruined  choirs  where  late  the  sweet  birds  sang. 
la  me  thou  seest  the  twilight  of  such  day 

As  after  sunset  fadeth  in  the  west, 
Which  by  and  by  black  night  doth  take  away — 

Death's  second  self  that  seals  up  all  in  rest. 
In  me  thou  seest  the  glaring  of  such  fire. 

That  on  the  ashes  of  his  youth  doth  lie, 
As  the  death-bed  whereon  it  must  expire, 

Consum'd  with  that  which  it  was  nourished  by. 
This  thou  perceiv'st,  which  makes  thy  love  more  strong, 
To  love  that  well  which  thou  must  leave  ere  long. 

Shdkspeare, 
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ONLY  A  WEED. 

It  was  a  bright  summer's  day,  and  I  sat  upon  a  garden 
seat,  in  a  sheltered  nook  towards  the  south,  having  come 
out  of  my  study  to  enjoy  the  warmth,  like  a  fly  who  has 
left  some  snug  crevice  to  stretch  his  legs  on  the  tmwontedly 
sunny  pane  in  December.  My  little  daughter  came  running 
up  to  my  knees,  holding  up  a  straggling  but  pretty  weed. 
Then  with  great  earnestness,  and  as  if  fresh  from  some 
controversy  on  the  subject,  she  exclaimed — 

"  Is  iJiis  a  weed.  Papa  ?  is  this  a  weed?  " 

"  Yes ;  a  weed :  "  I  replied. 

With  a  look  of  disappointment  she  moved  off  to  the  one 
she  loved  best  amongst  us,  and  asking  the  same  question, 
received  the  same  answer. 

"  But  it  has  flowers  ! "  the  child  replied. 

"  That  does  not  signify ;  it  is  a  weed,"  was  the  inexo- 
rable answer. 

Presently,  after  a  moment's  consideration,  the  child  ran 
off  again,  and  meeting  the  gardener  just  near  my  nook, 
though  out  of  sight  from  where  I  sat,  she  coaxingly  ad- 
dressed him : 

"  Nicholas,  dear,  is  this  a  weed  ?  " 

"  Yes,  Miss;  they  call  it  Shepherd's  Purse." 

A  pause  ensued :  I  thought  the  child  was  now  fairly 
silenced  by  authority,  when  all  at  once  the  little  voice 
b^an  again: 

Will  yon  plant  it  in  my  garden,  Nicholas  dear?  Do 
plant  it  in  my  garden  ! " 

There  was  no  resisting  the  anxious  entreaty  of  the  child, 
and  man  and  child  moved  off  together  to  one  of  those  plots 
of  ground  which  the  children  walk  about  upon  a  good 
deal,  and  put  branches  of  trees  in  and  grown-up  flowers, 
and  then  examine  the  roots  (a  system  as  encoiuraging  as 
other  systems  of  education  I  could  name))  and  ^^tV^^ls^  'ikis?] 
call  their  gardens.  Help%» 
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TO  THE  DAISY. 

A  HUNDRED  times,  hj  rock  or  bower, 
Ere  thus  I  have  lain  crouched  an  hour, 
Have  I  derived  from  thee,  sweet  flower, 

Some  apprehension. 
Some  shady  love,  some  brief  delight. 
Some  memory  that  had  taken  flight. 
Some  chime  of  fancy,  wrong  or  right. 

Or  stray  invention. 
If  stately  passions  in  me  bum. 
And  one  chance  look  to  thee  should  turn, 
I  drink  out  of  a  himibler  urn, 

A  lowlier  pleasure  :  — 
The  homely  sympathy  that  heeds. 
The  common  life  our  nature  breeds, 
A  wisdom  fitted  to  the  needs. 

Of  hearts  at  leisure. 
And  all  day  long  I  number  yet, 
All  seasons  through,  another  debt, 
Which  I,  wherever  thou  art  met. 

To  thee  am  owing. 
An  instinct  call  it,  —  a  blind  sense, — 
A  happy,  genial  influence. 
Coming,  one  knows  not  how,  nor  whence, 

Nor  whither  going. 
Child  of  the  year  that  round  dost  run 
Thy  pleasant  course,  — when  day's  begim. 
As  ready  to  salute  the  sun, 

As  lark  or  leveret — 
Thy  long  lost  praise  thou  shalt  regain, 
Nor  be  less  dear  to  future  men 
Than  in  old  time ;  —  thon  not  in  vain 

Art  nature's  &vorite. 
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INDEPENDENCE. 

Among  the  many  who  have  enforced  the  duty  of  giving  I  am 
surprised  there  are  none  to  calculate  the  ignominy  of  re- 
ceiving ;  to  show  that  by  every  favor  we  accept  we  in  some 
measure  forfeit  our  native  jfreedom,  and  that  a  state  of  con- 
tinual dependence  on  the  generosity  of  others  is  a  life  of 
gradual  debasement. 

When  men  are  taught  to  despise  the  receiving  of  obliga- 
tions with  the  same  force  of  reasoning  and  declamation  that 
they  are  instructed  to  confer  them,  we  might  then  see  every 
person  in  society  filling  up  the  requisite  duties  of  his  station 
with  cheerful  industry,  neither  relaxed  by  hope  nor  sullen 
from  disappointment.  Every  &vor  a  man  receives  in 
some  measure  sinks  him  below  his  dignity,  and  in  pro- 
portion to  the  value  of  the  benefit,  or  the  frequency  of  its 
acceptance,  he  gives  up  so  much  of  his  natural  indepen- 
dence. He,  therefore,  who  thrives  upon  the  unmerited 
boimty  of  another,  if  he  has  any  sensibility,  suffers  the 
worst  of  servitude  :  the  shackled  slave  may  murmur  with- 
out reproach,  but  the  humble  dependent  is  taxed  with  in- 
gratitude upon  every  symptom  of  discontent ;  the  one  may 
rave  round  the  walls  of  his  cell,  but  the  other  lingers  in  all 
the  silence  of  mental  confinement.  To  increase  his  distress 
every  new  obligation  but  adds  to  the  former  load  which 
kept  the  vigorous  mind  from  rising,  till  at  last,  elastic  no 
longer,  it  shapes  itself  to  constraint,  and  puts  on  habitual 
servility. 

Yes  !  my  son,  a  life  of  independence  is  generally  a  life 
of  virtue;  it  is. that  which  fits  the  soul  for  every  gene- 
rous flight  of  humanity,  freedom,  and  friendship.  To  give 
should  be  our  pleasure,  but  to  receive  our  shame ;  serenity, 
health,  and  affluence  attend  the  desire  of  rising  by  labor  \ 
misery,  repentance,  and  disrespect  that  of  svicce^^^"^\y5 
torted  benevolence ;  the  mm  who  can  tkankTmiii^i 
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for  the  happiness  lie  enjoys  is  truly  blessed ;  and  lovelier, 
far  more  lovely,  is  the  sturdy  gloom  of  laborious  indi- 
gence, than  the  fawning  simper  of  thriving  adulation. 

Goldsmith. 

— 


A  MAN. 

How  happy  is  he  bom  and  taught, 

That  serveth  not  another's  will ; 
Whose  armor  is  his  honest  thought. 

And  simple  truth  his  utmost  skill ! 

Whose  passions  not  his  i^aster  are. 
Whose  soul  is  still  prepared  for  death, 

Untied  imto  the  worldly  care 

Of  public  feme  or  private  breath ; 

Who  envies  none  that  chance  doth  raise. 

Or  vice ;  who  never  understood 
How  deepest  woimds  are  given  by  praise ; 

Nor  rules  of  state,  but  rules  of  good ; 

Who  hath  his  life  from  rumors  freed. 
Whose  conscience  is  his  strong  retreat ; 

Whose  state  can  neither  flatterers  feed. 
Nor  ruin  make  oppressors  great ; 

Who  God  doth  late  and  early  pray. 
More  of  His  grace  than  gifts  fo  lend ; 

And  entertains  the  harmless  day 
With  a  religious  book  or  friend. 

This  man  is  freed  from  servile  bands 

Of  hope  to  rise,  or  fear  to  fall ; 
Lord  of  himself,  though  not  of  lands ; 

And  having  nothing,  yet  hath  all. 

Wotton, 
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YOUTHFUL  PEESUMPTION. 

When  Glaukon,  the  son  of  Ariston,  not  yet  twenty  years 
old,  was  obstinately  bent  on  making  a  speech  to  the  people 
of  Athens,  and  could  not  be  stopped  by  his  other  Mends 
and  relations,  even  though  he  was  dntgged  from  the 
speaker's  bema*  by  main  force  and  well  laughed  at,  Socrates 
did  what  they  could  not  do,  and  by  talking  with  him, 
checked  this  ambitious  attempt.  "  So,  Glaukon,"  said  he, 
"  it  appears  that  yon  intend  to  take  a  leading  part  in  the 
affairs  of  the  State." — "  I  do,  Socrates,"  he  replied. — "And 
certainly,"  said  Socrates,  "  if  there  be  any  brilliant  posi- 
tion among  men,  that  is  one.  For  if  you  attain  this  ob- 
ject, you  may  do  what  you  like,  serve  your  friends,  raise 
your  &mily,  exalt  your  cotmtry's  power,  become  &mous  in 
Athens,  in  Greece,  and  perhaps  even  among  the  barbarians  f, 
so  that  when  they  see  you  they  wiU  look  at  you  as  a  wonder, 
as  was  the  case  with  Themistocles." 

This  kind  of  talk  took  Glaukon's  &ncy,  and  he  stayed  to 
listen.  Socrates  then  went  on  :  "  Of  course,  in  order  that 
the  city  may  thus  honor  you,  you  must  promote  the  benefit 
of  the  city."  —  "  Of  course,"  Glaukon  said.  —  "And  now," 
says  Socrates,  "  do  not  be  a  niggard  of  your  confidence, 
but  tell  me,  of  all  love,  what  is  the  first  point  in  which  you 
will  promote  the  city's  benefit."  And  when  Glaukon  hesi- 
tated at  this,  as  having  to  consider  in  what  point  he  should 
begin  his  perfermances,  Socrates  said :  "  Of  course,  if  you 
were  to  have  to  benefit  the  fiunily  of  a  frienrf,  tlie  first 
thing  you  would  think  of  would  be  to  make  him  richer ; 
and  in  like  manner  perhaps  you  would  try  to  make  the 
city  richer." — "Just  so,"  said  he. — "Then,  of  course,  you 
would  increase  the  revenues  of  the  city." — "Probably," 
said  he. — "  Good.  Tell  me,  now,  what  are  the  revenuea 

*  BemCj  rostrum,  orator^s  platform,  hxis^^, 
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the  city,  and  what  they  arise  from  ?  Of  course  you  have 
considered  these  points  with  a  view  of  making  the  resources 
which  are  scanty  become  copious,  and  of  finding  some  sub- 
stitute fer  those  which  feil." — "In  &ct,"  said  Glaukon, 
"  those  are  points  which  I  have  not  considered." — "Well, 
if  that  be  the  case,"  said  Socrates,  "  tell  me  at  least  what 
are  the  expenses  of  the  city,  for  of  course  your  plan  is  to 
retrench  anything  that  is  superfluous  in  these.*' — "But, 
indeed,"  said  he,  "  I  have  not  given  my  attention  to  this 
matter." — "Well,  then,"  said  Socrates,  "we  will  put  off 
for  the  present  this  undertaking  of  maldng  the  city  richer; 
for  how  can  a  plarson  undertake  such  a  matter  without 
knowing  the  income  and  the  outgoings?" 

Glaukon  of  course  must  by  this  time  have  had  some  mis- 
givings, at  having  his  fitness  for  a  prime  minister  tested  by 
such  questioning  as  this.  However,  he  does  not  yield  at 
once.  "  But,  Socrates,"  he  says,  "  there  is  a  way  of  making 
the  city  richer  by  taking  wealth  from  our  enemies." — 
"  Doubtless  there  is,"  said  Socrates,  "  if  you  are  stronger 
than  they;  but  if  that  is  not  so,  you  may  by  attacking 
them  lose  even  the  wealth  you  have." — "  Of  course  that  is 
so,"  says  Glaukon. — "Well then,"  says  Socrates,  "in  order 
to  avoid  this  mistake,  you  must  know  the  strength  of  the 
city  and  of  its  rivals.  Tell  us  first  the  amount  of  our 
in&ntry,  and  of  our  naval  force,  and  then  that  of  our 
opponents."  — "  O,  I  cannot  tell  you  that  off'-hand  and 
without  reference." — "Well,  but  if  you  have  made  me- 
moranda on  these  subjects,  fetch  them.  I  should  like  to 
hear." — "  No ;  in  &ct,"  he  said,  "  I  have  no  written  memo- 
randa on  this  subject." — "  So.  Then  we  must  at  any  rate 
not  begin  with  war :  and  indeed  it  is  not  unlikely  that  you 
have  deferred  this  as  too  weighty  a  matter  for  the  very 
beginning  of  your  statesmanship.  Tell  us  then  about  our 
frontier  fortresses,  and  our  garrisons  there,  that  we  may 
introduce  improvement  and  economy  by  suppressing  the 
superAuouB  ones." — Here  Glaukon  has  an  opinion,  pro- 
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bably  the  popular  one  of  the  day.  "  I  would,"  he  says, 
"  suppress  them  all.  I  know  that  they  keep  guard  so  ill 
there,  that  the  produce  of  the  country  is  stolen." — Socrates 
suggests  that  the  abolition  of  guards  altogether  would  not 
remedy  this,  and  asks  Glaukon  whether  he  knows  by  per- 
sonal examination  that  they  keep  guard  ill.— No,"  he 
says,  "  but  I  guess  it." — Socrates  then  suggests  that  it  will 
be  best  to  defer  this  point  also,  and  to  act  when  we  do  not 
giiesSf  but  know.  —  Glaukon  assents  that  this  may  be  the 
better  way. — Socrates  then  proceeds  to  propound  to  Glau- 
kon, in  the  same  manner,  the  revenue  which  Athens  de- 
rived irom  the  silver  mines,  and  the  causes  of  its  decrease 
— the  supply  of  com,  of  which  there  was  a  large  import 
into  Attica  —  and  Glaukon  is  obliged  to  allow  that  these 
are  a£&irs  of  formidable  magnitude.— 'But  yet  Socrates 
urges,  No  one  can  manage  even  one  household  with- 
out knowing  and  attending  to  such  matters.  Now  as 
it  must  be  more  dificult  to  provide  for  ten  thousand  houses 
than  for  one,"  he  remarks  that  "  it  may  be  best  for  him 
to  begin  with  one ; "  and  suggests,  "  as  a  proper  case  to 
make  the  experiment  upon,  the  household  of  Glaukon's 
uncle,  Charmides,  for  he  really  needs  help." — "Yes,"  says 
Glaukon,  "  and  I  would  manage  my  uncle's  household,  but 
he  will  not  let  me."  And  then  Socrates  comes  in  with  an 
overwhelming  retort:  "And  so,"  he  says,  "though  you 
cannot  persuade  your  xmcle  to  allow  you  to  manage  for 
htm,  you  still  think  you  can  persuade  the  whole  body  of  the 
Athenians,  your  uncle  among  the  rest,  to  allow  you  to 
manage  for  them"  And  he  then  adds  the  moral  of  the  con^ 
versation :  What  a  dangerous  thing  it  is  to  meddle,  either 
in  word  or  in  act,  with  what  one  does  not  know. 

Flato:  Whewell 
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HUMILITY. 

If  thou  be  one  whose  heart  the  holy  forms 

Of  young  imagination  have  kept  pure, 

Henceforth  be  wam'd,  and  know  that  pride, 

Howe'er  disguised  in  its  own  majesty. 

Is  littleness ;  that  he  who  feels  contempt 

For  any  living  thing  has  fiiculties 

Which  he  has  never  used ;  that  thought,  with  him, 

Is  in  its  infimcy.    The  man  whose  eye 

Is  ever  on  himself  doth  look  on  one, 

The  least  of  Nature's  works,  —  one  who  might  move 

The  wise  man  to  that  scorn  which  wisdom  holds 

Unlawftd  ever.    Oh,  be  wiser,  thou  ! 

Instructed  that  true  knowledge  leads  to  love ; 

True  dignity  abides  with  him  alone 

Who,  in  the  silent  hour  of  inward  thought, 

Can  still  suspect  and  still  revere  himself 

In  lowliness  of  heart. 

Wordsworth. 

— I — 

CONTENTMENT. 

A  SHOE  coming  loose  from  the  fore-foot  of  the  post-horse, 
at  the  beginning  of  the  ascent  of  Moimt  Taurira,  the 
postilion  ^smoimted,  twisted  the  shoe  off,  and  put  it  in 
his  pocket.  As  the  ascent  was  live  or  six  miles,  and  that 
horse  our  main  dependence,  I  made  a  point  of  having  the 
shoe  ^tened  on  again  as  well  as  we  could ;  but  the  posti- 
lion had  thrown  away  the  nails,  and  the  hammer  in  the 
chaise-box  being  of  no  great  use  without  them,  I  submitted 
to  go  on.  He  had  not  mounted  half  a  mile  higher,  when, 
coming  to  a  flinty  piece  of  road,  the  poor  horse  lost  a  second 
shoe,  and  from  off  his  other  fore-foot.  I  then  got  out  of 
iibe  chaiMe  in  good  earnest ;  and,  seeinc:  'a  house  about  a 
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quarter  of  a  mile  to  the  left  hand,  with  a  great  deal  to-do  I 
prevailed  upon  the  postilion  to  turn  up  to  it.  The  look  of 
the  house  and  of  everything  about  it,  as  we  drew  nearer, 
soon  reconciled  me  to  the  disaster.  It  was  a  little  farm- 
house, surrounded  by  about  twenty  acres  of  vineyard,  nearly 
as  much  com,  and  close  to  the  house  on  one  side  was  a 
potagerie  •  of  an  acre  and  a  half,  full  of  eveiything  which 
could  make  plenty  in  a  French  peasant^s  house,  and  on 
the  other  side  was  a  little  wood,  which  furnished  where- 
withal to  dress  it.  It  was  about  eight  in  the  evening  when 
I  got  to  the  house,  so  I  left  the  postilion  to  manage  his 
point  as  he  could,  and  as  to  mine  I  walked  directly  into  the 
house.  The  &mily  consisted  of  an  old  grey*headed  man 
and  his  wife,  with  five  or  six  sons,  and  sons-in-law  and 
Iheir  several  wives,  and  a  joyous  genealogy  out  of  them. 
They  were  all  sitting  down  together  to  their  lentil  soup ; 
a  large  wheaten  loaf  was  in  the  middle  of  the  table,  and  a 
flagon  of  wine  at  each  end  of  it  promised  joy  through  the 
stages  of  the  repast :  'twas  a  feast  of  love.  Hie  old  man  rose 
up  to  meet  me,  and  with  a  respectful  cordiality  would  have 
me  sit  down  at  ihe  table.  My  heart  was  set  down  the 
moment  I  entered  the  room,  so  I  took  my  place  like  a  son 
of  the  fionily ;  and,  to  invest  myself  in  the  character  as 
speedily  as  I  could,  I  instantly  borrowed  the  old  man's 
knife,  and  taking  up  the  loaf,  cut  myself  a  hearty  slice ; 
and  as  I  did  it,  I  saw  a  testimony  in  every  eye,  not  only  of 
an  honest  welcome,  but  of  a  welcome  mixed  with  thanks 
that  I  had  not  seemed  to  doubt  it  Was  it  this  ?  or  tell 
me,  Nature,  what  else  it  was,  that  made  this  morsel  so 
sweet ;  and  to  what  magic  I  owe  it,  that  the  draught  I 
took  of  their  flagon  was  so  delicious  that  the  flavor  re- 
mains Tq>on  my  palate  to  this  hour  ?  If  the  supper  was  to 
my  taste,  the  grace  which  followed  it  was  much  more  so. 
When  supper  was  over,  the  old  man  gave  a  knock  on  the 
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table  with  the  haft  of  his  knife,  to  bid  them  prepare  for  the 
dance.  The  moment  the  signal  was  given,  the  women  and 
girls  ran  all  together  into  a  back  apartment  to  tie  up  their 
hair,  and  the  young  men  to  the  door  to  wash  their  faces 
and  change  their  sabots  * ;  and  in  three  minutes  every  soul 
was  ready,  upon  a  little  esplanade  before  the  house,  to 
begin.  The  old  man  and  his  wife  came  out  last,  and, 
placing  me  betwixt  them,  sat  down  upon  a  sofa  of  turf  by 
the  door.  The  old  man  had  in  his  earlier  years  been  no 
mean  performer  upon  the  guitar ;  and  old  as  he  was  then^ 
he  touched  it  well  enough  for  the  purpose.  His  wife  sang 
now  and  then  a  little  of  the  tune,  now  leaving  off,  and  then 
joining  her  old  man  again  as  their  children  and  grand- 
children danced  before  them. 

It  was  not  till  the  middle  of  the  second  dance,  when,  fpom 
some  pauses  in  the  movements  wherein  they  all  seemed  to 
look  up,  I  &ncied  I  could  distuiguish  an  elevation  of  spirit 
different  from  that  which  is  the  cause  or  the  effect  of  simple 
jollity.  In  a  word,  I  thought  I  beheld  Eeligion  mixing 
in  ihe  dance ;  but  as  I  had  never  seen  her  so  engaged,  I 
should  have  looked  upon  it  now  as  one  of  the  illusions  of 
an  imagination  which  is  always  misleading  me,  had  not 
the  old  man,  as  soon  as  the  dance  ended,  said  that  this  was 
their  constant  way ;  and  that  all  his  life  long  he  had  made 
it  a  rule,  after  supper  was  over,  to  call  out  his  &mily  to 
dance  and  rejoice,  believing,  he  said,  that  a  cheerful  and 
contented  mind  was  the  best  sort  of  thanks  to  Heaven 
that  an  illiterate  peasant  could  pay.  Or  a  learned  prelate 
either,''  said  I.  Sterne, 
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Peace,  mutf  ring  thoughts,  and  do  not  grudge  to  keep 

Within  the  walls  of  your  own  breast. 
Who  cannot  on  his  own  bed  sweetly  sleep, 

Can  on  another^s  hardly  rest. 

Gad  not  abroad  at  ev*ry  quest  *  and  call 

Of  an  untrained  hope  or  passion. 
To  court  each  place  or  fortune  that  doth  £J1, 

Is  wantonnesse  in  contemplation. 

Mark  how  the  fire  in  flints  doth  quiet  lie, 

Content  and  warm  t*  itself  alone : 
But  when  it  would  appeare  to  other's  eye, 

Without  a  knock  it  never  shone. 

Give  me  the  pliant  mind,  whose  gentle  measure 

Complies  and  suits  with  all  estates ; 
Which  can  let  loose  a  crown,  and  yet  with  pleasure 

Take  up  within  a  cloister's  gates. 

This  soul  doth  span  the  world,  and  hang  content 

From  either  pole  into  the  centre : 
Where  in  each  room  of  the  well-fumisht  tent 

He  lies  warm,  and  without  adventure. 

The  brags  of  life  are  but  a  nine  dayes'  wonder : 
And  after  death  the  fumes  f  that  spring 

From  private  bodies  make  as  big  a  thimder 
As  those  which  rise  from  a  huge  king. 

Then  cease  discoursing,  soul  I  till  thine  own  ground ; 

Do  not  thyself  or  friends  importune. 
He  that  by  seeking  hath  himself  once  found, 

Hath  ever  found  a  happie  fortune.  Herbert* 

*  Q^e8t^  searoh  or  act  of  seekmg. 
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HAPHNBSS  OP  SOLITUDE. 

I  CAN  hardly  tell  you,  Sir,  how  concerned  I  have  been  to 
see  that  you  consider  me  the  most  miserable  of  men.  The 
world,  no  doubt,  thinks  as  you  do,  and  that  also  distresses 
me.  Oh  I  why  is  not  the  existence  I  have  enjoyed  known 
to  the  whole  universe  I  every  one  would  widi  to  procure 
for  himself  a  similar  lot,  peace  would  reign  upon  the  earth, 
man  would  no  longer  think  of  injuring  his  fellows,  and  the 
wicked  would  no  longer  be  found,  for  none  would  have  an 
interest  in  being  wicked.  But  what  then  did  I  enjoy  when 
I  was  alone?  Myself;  the  entire  universe;  all  that  is; 
all  that  can  be ;  all  that  is  beautiful  in  the  world  of  sense ; 
all  that  is  imaginable  in  the  world  of  intellect.  I  gathered 
around  me  all  that  could  delight  my  heart;  my  desires 
were  the  limit  of  my  pleasures.  No,  never  have  the  most 
voluptuous  known  such  enjoyments :  and  I  have  derived  a 
hundred  times  more  happiness  from  my  chimeras  than  they 
from  realities. 

When  my  sufferings  make  me  measure  sadly  the  length 
of  the  night,  and  the  agitation  of  fever  prevents  me  from 
enjoying  a  single  instant  of  sleep,  I  often  divert  my  mind 
from  my  present  state  in  thinking  of  the  various  events  of 
my  life,  and  repentance,  sweet  recollections,  regrets,  emo- 
tions, help  to  make  me  for  some  moments  forget  my  suffer- 
ings. What  period  do  you  think.  Sir,  I  recall  most 
frequently  and  most  willingly  in  my  dreams  ?  Not  the 
pleasures  of  my  youth,  they  were  too  rare,  too  much  mingled 
with  bitterness,  and  are  now  too  distant.  I  recall  the 
period  of  my  Seclusion,  of  my  solitary  walks,  of  the  fleeting 
but  delicious  days  that  I  have  passed  entirely  by  myself, 
with  my  beloved  dog,  my  old  cat,  with  the  birds  of  the 
field,  the  hinds  of  the  forest,  with  all  Nature  and  her  incon- 
ceivable Author.  In  getting  up  before  the  sun  to  contem- 
plate its  rising  from  my  garden,  when  a  beautiful  day  was 
commencing,  my  first  wish  was  that  no  letters  or  visits 
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might  come  to  disturb  the  charm.  After  having  devoted 
the  morning  to  various  duties  that  I  fulfilled  with  pleasure, 
because  I  could  have  put  them  off  to  another  time,  I  has- 
tened to  dine,  that  I  might  escape  from  importunate  people, 
and  ensure  a  longer  afternoon.  Before  one  o'clock,  even 
on  the  hottest  days,  I  started  in  the  heat  of  the  sun,  with 
my  "  feithftd  Achates,"  *  hastening  my  steps  in  the  fear 
that  some  one  would  take  possession  of  me  before  I  could 
escape ;  but  when  once  I  could  turn  a  certain  comer,  with 
what  a  beating  heart,  with  what  a  flutter  of  joy,  I  began  to 
breathe,  as  I  felt  I  was  safe,  and  I  said :  Here  now  am  I  my 
own  master  for  the  rest  of  the  day  !  I  went  on  then  at  a 
more  tranquil  pace  to  seek  some  wild  spot  in  the  forest, 
some  desert  place,  where  nothing  indicating  the  hand  of 
man  annoimced  slavery  and  power —  some  reftige  to  which 
I  could  believe  I  was  the  first  to  penetrate,  and  where  no 
wear3ring  interloper  could  step  in  to  interpose  between 
Nature  and  me.  It  was  there  that  she  seemed  to  display 
before  my  eyes  an  ever  new  magnificence. 

The  gold  of  the  broom,  and  the  purple  of  the  heath, 
struck  my  sight  with  a  splendor  that  touched  my  heart. 
The  majesty  of  the  trees  that  covered  me  with  their  shadow, 
the  delicacy  of  the  shrubs  that  flourished  aroimd  me,  the 
astonishing  variety  of  the  herbs  and  flowers  that  I  crushed 
beneath  my  feet,  kept  my  mind  in  a  continued  alternation 
of  observing  and  of  adniiring.  This  assemblage  of  so  many 
interesting  objects  contending  for  my  attention,  attracting 
me  incessantly  from  one  to  the  other,  fostered  my  dreamy 
and  idle  humor,  and  often  made  me  repeat  to  myself, 
"  No  I  even  Solomon  in  all  his  glory  was  not  arrayed  like 
one  of  these." 

The  spot  thus  adorned  could  not  long  remain  a  desert  to 
my  imagination.  I  soon  peopled  it  with  beings  after  my 
own  heart,  and  dismissing  opinion,  prejudice,  and  all  fec- 

*  Achates,  in  allusion  to  the  author^s  dog.  .  [A.  "wafi  i^i^  ifiibiA 
.^eas,  and,  from  his  MelitjTf  ^'fidus  Achates  "  became  Bb  i|^tcq»^«^^ 
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titiouB  passions,  I  brouglit  to  these  sanctuaries  of  nature 
men  worthy  of  inhabiting  them.  I  formed  with  these  a 
charming  society  of  which  I  did  not  feel  myself  imworthy. 
I  made  a  golden  age  according  to  my  fancy,  and  filling  up 
these  bright  days  with  all  the  scenes  of  my  life  that  had 
left  the  tenderest  recollections,  and  with  all  that  my  heart 
still  longed  for,  I  affected  myself  to  tears  over  the  true 
pleasures  of  humanity  —  pleasures  so  delicious,  so  pure,  and 
yet  BO  ikr  from  men  !  Oh,  if  in  these  moments  any  ideas 
of  Paris,  of  the  age,  and  of  my  little  author-yanity  dis- 
turbed my  reveries,  with  what  contempt  I  instantly  drove 
them  away,  to  give  myself  up  entirely  to  the  exquisite 
sentiments  with  which  my  soul  was  filled.  Yet^  in  the 
midst  of  all  this,  I  confess  the  nothingness  of  my  chimeras 
would  sometimes  appear,  and  sadden  me  in  a  moment.  If 
all  my  dreams  had  turned  to  reality  they  would  not  have 
sufficed ;  I  should  still  have  imagined,  dreamed,  desired. 
I  discovered  in  myself  an  inexplicable  void  that  nothing 
could  have  filled,  a  certain  yearning  of  my  heart  towards 
another  kind  of  happiness,  of  which  I  had  no  definite  idea, 
but  of  which  I  felt  the  want.  Ah,  Sir,  this  even  was  an 
enjoyment,  for  I  was  filled  with  a  lively  sense  of  what  it 
was,  and  with  a  delightful  sadness  of  which  I  should  not 
have  wished  to  be  deprived. 

From  the  surface  of  the  earth  I  soon  raised  my  thoughts 
to  all  the  beings  of  Nature,  to  the  universal  system  of  things, 
to  the  incomprehensible  Being  who  created  all.  Then,  as 
my  mind  was  lost  in  this  immensity,  I  did  not  think,  I  did  not 
reason,  I  did  not  philosophise,  I  felt  with  a  kind  of  volup- 
tuousness, as  if  bowed  down  by  the  weight  of  this  universe ; 
I  gave  myself  up  with  rapture  to  this  confiision  of  grand 
ideas.  I  delighted  in  imagination  to  lose  myself  in  space  ; 
my  heart,  confined  within  the  limits  of  the  mortal  found 
not  room ;  I  was  stifled  in  the  universe ;  I  would  have 
sprung  into  the  infinite.  I  think  that,  could  I  have  imveiled 
sdl  the  mysteries  of  nature,  my  sensations  would  have  been  * 
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less  delidons  than  was  this  bewildering  ecstasy,  to  which 
my  mind  abandoned  itself  without  control,  and  which,  in 
the  excitement  of  my  transports,  made  me  sometimes  ex- 
claim, "  Oh,  Great  Being  !  oh,  Great  Being  I  "  without  being 
able  to  Eaj  or  think  more. 

Thus  ^ided  on  in  a  continued  rapture  the  most  charm- 
ing days  that  e^er  human  creature  passed ;  and  when  the 
setting  son  made  me  think  of  returning,  astonished  at  the 
flight  of  time,  I  thought  I  had  not  taken  sufficient  advan- 
tage of  my  day ;  I  £mcied  I  might  have  enjoyed  it  more ; 
and,  to  r^ain  the  lost  time,  I  said,  I  will  come  back  to- 
morrow. 

I  returned  slowly  home,  my  head  a  little  ^ttigued,  but 
my  heart  content  I  reposed  agreeably  on  my  return, 
abandoning  myself  to  the  impressions  of  objects,  but 
without  thinking,  without  imagining,  without  doing  any- 
thing beyond  feeling  the*  calm  and  the  happiness  of  my 
situation.  I  found  the  dolh  laid  upon  the  terrace;  I 
supped  with  a  good  i^ppetite  amidst  my  little  household. 
No  feeling  of  servitude  or  dependence  disturbed  the  good 
will  that  xmited  us  all.  My  dog  himself  was  my  friend, 
not  my  slave.  We  had  always  the  same  wish :  he  never 
obeyed  me.  My  gaiety  during  Ihe  whole  evening  testified 
to  my  having  been  alone  the  whole  day.  I  was  very 
different  when  I  had  seen  company.  Then  I  was  rarely 
contented  with  others,  and  never  with  myself.  In  the 
evening  I  was  crow  and  taciturn.  Lastly,  after  having 
again  taken  iii  the  evening  a  few  turns  in  my  garden,  or 
sung  an  air  to  my  guitar,  I  found  in  my  bed  repose  of 
body  and  soul  a  hundred  times  sweeter  than  sleep  itsel£ 

Rousseau. 
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AUTUMN. 

Season  of  mists  and  mellow  fhiitftdness  ! 

Close  bosom-friend  of  the  maturing  sun ; 
Conspiring  with  him  how  to  load  and  bless 

"With  fruit  the  vines  that  roimd  the  thatch-eaves  run 
To  bend  with  apples  the  mossed  cottage  trees, 

And  fill  all  fruit  with  ripeness  of  the  core ; 
To  swell  the  gourd  and  plump  the  hazel  shells 
With  a  sweet  kernel ;  to  set  budding  more, 

And  still  more,  later  flowers  for  the  bees, 

Until  they  think  warm  days  will  never  cease. 

For  summer  has  o'er-brimmed  their  clammy  cells. 

Who  hath  not  seen  thee  oft  amid  thy  store  ? 

Sometimes,  whoever  seeks  abroad  may  find 
Thee  sitting  careless  on  a  granary  floor, 

Thy  hair  soft-lifted  by  the  winnowing  wind ; 
Or  on  a  half-reaped  furrow  sound  asleep, 

Drowsed  with  the  ftune  of  poppies,  while  thy  hook 
Spares  the  next  swath  and  all  its  twined  flowers ; 
And  sometimes  like  a  gleaner  thou  dost  keep 

Steady  thy  laden  head  across  a  brook ; 

Or  by  a  cider-press  "with  patient  look. 

Thou  watchest  the  last  oozings,  hours  by  hours. 

Where  are  the  songs  of  spring  ?    Ay,  where  are  they  ? 

Think  not  of  them,  thou  hast  thy  music  too, 
While  barred  clouds  bloom  the  soft  dying  day. 
And  touch  the  stubble-plains  with  rosy  hue ; 
Then  with  a  wailful  choir  the  small  gnats  mourn 
Among  the  river  sallows,  borne  aloft 

Or  sinking  as  the  light  wind  lives  or  dies ; 
And  ftdl-grown  lambs  loud  bleat  from  hilly  bourn*; 
Hedge-crickets  sing ;  and  now  with  treble  soft 
The  redbreast  whistles  from  a  garden  croft. 

And  gathering  swallows  twitter  through  the  skies. 

*  JSoum,  limit  Keats, 
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THE  BALANCma  OF  THE  CLOUDS. 

That  mist  which  lies  in  the  morning  so  sofUy  in  the  valley, 
level  and  white,  through  which  the  tops  of  the  trees  rise 
as  if  through  an  inundation — why  is  it  so  heavy?  and 
why  does  it  lie  so  low,  and  yet  so  thin  and  frail  that  it  will 
melt  away  utterly  into  splendor  of  morning  when  the  sun 
has  shone  on  it  but  a  few  moments  more  ?  Those  colossal 
pyramids,  huge  and.  firm,  are  outlines  as  of  rocks,  with 
strength  to  bear  the  beating  of  the  high  sun  full  on  their 
fiery  fianks, — why  are  they  so  light?  —  their  bases  high 
over  our  heads,  high  over  the  heads  of  Alps  ?  Why  will 
these  melt  away,  not  as  the  sun  rises,  but  as  he  descends, 
and  leave  the  stars  of  twilight  dear,  while  the  valley 
vapor  gains  again  on  the  earth  like  a  shroud  ?  Or  that 
ghost  of  a  doud  which  steals  by  yonder  clump  of  pines ; 
nay,  which  does  710^  steal  by  them,  but  haunts  them, 
wreathing  yet  round  them  and  yet — and  yet  slowly ;  now 
•fiiTling  in  a  &ir-waved  line  like  a  woman's  veil,  now  &ding, 
now  gone ;  we  look  away  for  an  instant,  and  look  back, 
and  it  is  again  there. 

What  has  it  to  do  with  that  dump  of  pines  that  it  broods 
by  them,  and  waves  itself  among  their  branches  to  and 
fro  ?  Has  it  hidden  a  cloudy  treasure  among  the  moss  at 
their  roots  which  it  watches  thus?  Or  has  some  strong 
enchanter  charmed  it  into  fond  returning,  or  bound  it  &st 
with  those  bars  of  bough  ?  And  yonder  filmy  crescent, 
bent  like  an  archer's  bow  above  tiie  snowy  summit,  the 
highest  of  all  the  hill,  that  white  arch  which  never  forms 
but  over  the  supreme  crest, — how  is  it  stayed  there,  re- 
pelled apparently  from  the  snow  ?  — poised  as  a  white  bird 
hovering  over  its  nest  ?  JSuskin, 
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WINTER. 

There  is  a  melanclioly  music  in  autumn.  The  leaves  float 
Badly  about  with  a  look  of  peculiar  desolation  waving 
capriciously  in  the  wind,  and  felling  with  a  just  audible 
sound,  that  is  a  very  sigh  for  its  sadness.  And  then,  when 
the  breeze  is  fresher,  though  the  early  autumn  months  are 
mostly  still,  they  are  swept  on  with  a  cheerftd  rustle  over 
the  iiaked  harvest  Adds,  and  about  in  the  eddies  of  the 
blast ;  and  though  I  have,  sometimes,  in  the  glow  of  exer- 
cise, felt  my  life  securer  in  the  triumph  of  the  brave 
contest,  yet,  in  the  chill  of  the  even,  or  when  any  sick- 
ness of  ihe  mind  or  body  was  on  me,  the  moaning  of  those 
withered  leaves  has  pressed  down  my  heart  like  a  sorrow, 
and  the  cheerful  fire,  and  the  voices  of  my  many  sisters, 
might  scarce  remove  it. 

Then  for  the  miuric  of  winter.  I  love  to  listen  to  the 
felling  of  snow.  It  is  an  unobtrusive  and  sweet  music. 
You  may  temper  your  heart  to  the  serenest  mood,  by  its 
low  murmur.  It  is  that  kind  of  music,  that  only  obtrudes 
upon  your  ear  when  your  thoughts  come  languidly.  You 
need  not  hear  it,  if  your  mind  is  not  idle.  It  realises  my 
dream  of  another  world,  where  music  is  intuitive  like  a 
thought,  and  comes  only  when  it  is  remembered. 

And  the  frost  too  has  a  melodious  "ministry."  You 
will  hear  its  crystals  shoot  in  the  dead  of  a  clear  night,  as 
if  the  moonbeams  were  splintering  like  arrows  on  the 
ground ;  And  you  would  listen  to  it  the  more  earnestly 
that  it  is  the  going  on  of  one  of  the  most  cunning  and 
beautiful  of  Nature's  deep  mysteries.  I  know  nothing  so 
wonderful  as  the  shooting  of  a  crystal.  God  has  hidden 
its  principle  as  yet  from  the  inquisitive  eye  of  the  philoso- 
pher, and  we  must  be  content  to  gaze  on  its  exquisite 
beauty,  and  listen,  in  mute  wonder,  to  the  noise  of  its 
invisible  workmanship.    It  is  a  too  fine  knowledge  for  us. 
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We  shall  comprehend  it,  when  we  know  how  the  morning 
stars  sang  together. 

You  would  hardly  look  for  music  in  the  dreariness  of 
early  winter.  But,  before  the  keener  frosts  set  in,  and 
while  ihe  warm  winds  are  yet  stealing  back  occasionally, 
like  regrets  of  the  departed  summer,  there  will  come  a  soft 
rain  or  a  heavy  mist,  and  when  the  north  wind  returns, 
there  will  be  drops  suspended  like  ear-ring  jewels,  between 
the  filaments  of  the  cedar  tassels,  and  in  the  feathery  edges 
of  the  dark-green  hemlocks,  and,  if  the  clearing  up  is  not 
followed  by  the  heavy  wind,  they  will  all  be  frozen  in  their 
places  like  well-set  gems.  The  next  morning,  the  warm 
sun  comes  out,  and  by  the  middle  of  the  warm  dazzling 
forenoon,  ihey  are  all  loosened  from  the  close  touch  which 
sustained  them,  and  they  will  drop  at  the  lightest  motion. 
If  you  go  along  upon  the  south  side  of  the  wood  at  that 
hour,  you  will  hear  music.  The  dry  foliage  of  the  sum- 
mer's shedding  is  scattered  over  the  ground,  and  the  round 
hard  drops  ring  out  clearly  and  distinctly,  as  they  are 
shaken  down  with  the  stirring  of  the  breeze.  It  is  some- 
thing like  the  running  of  deep  and  rapid  water,  only  more 
fitftd  and  merrier ;  but  to  one  who  goes  out  in  nature  with 
lus  heart  open,  it  is  a  pleasant  music,  and,  in  contrast  with 
the  stem  character  of  the  season,  delightful. 

Winter  has  many  other  sounds  that  give  pleasure  to  the 
seeker  for  hidden  sweetness;  but  they  are  too  rare  and 
accidental  to  be  described  distinctly.  The  brooks  have  a 
sullen  and  muffled  murmur  tmder  their  frozen  surface ;  the 
ice  in  the  distant  river  heaves  up  with  the  swell  of  the 
current,  and  falls  again  to  the  bank  with  a  prolonged  echo ; 
and  the  woodsman's  axe  rings  cheerftdly  out  from  the  bosom 
of  the  xmrobed  forest,  These  are,  at  best,  however,  but 
melancholy  sounds,  and,  like  all  that  meets  the  eye  in  that 
cheerless  season,  they  but  drive  ii^  the  heart  upon  itself, 
I  believe  it  is  ordered  in  God's  wisdom.  "We  /orget  o\xi- 
aelves  in  the  enticement  of  the  sweet  summer.  mTxssvs^ 
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and  its  loveliness  win  away  the  senses  that  link  up  the 
aflfections,  and  we  need  a  hand  to  turn  us  back  tenderly, 
and  hide  from  us  the  outward  idols,  in  whose  worship  we 
are  forgetting  the  high  and  more  spiritual  altars. 

N.  P.  Willis. 

— » — 

VISION  OF  SUDDEN  DEATH. 

[The  writer  represents  himself  as  riding  on  the  outside  of 
an  English  mail-coach,  in  the  imcertain  light  of  early 
morning.  The  driver  has  fallen  asleep,  and  the  horses  are 
flying  over  the  road  at  a  furious  rate.] 

Before  us  lay  an  avenue,  straight  as  an  arrow,  six  hun- 
dred yards,  perhaps,  in  length ;  and  the  umbrageous  trees, 
which  rose  in  a  regular  line  from  either  side,  meeting  high 
overhead,  gave  to  it  the  character  of  a  cathedral  aisle. 
These  trees  lent  a  deeper  solemnity  to  the  early  light ;  but 
there  was  still  light  enough  to  perceive,  at  the  ftirther  end 
of  this  gothic  aide,  a  light,  reedy  gig,  in  which  were  seated 
a  young  man,  and,  by  his  side  a  young  lady.  The  little 
carriage  is  creeping  on  at  one  mile  an  hour;  and  the  parties 
within  it  are  naturally  bending  down  their  heads.  Between 
them  and  eternity,  to  all  human  calculation,  there  is  but  a 
minute  and  a  half  I  shouted  — and  the  young  man  heard 
me  not.  A  second  time  I  shouted — and  now  he  heard 
me,  for  now  he  raised  his  headv 

Here,  then,  all  had  been  done  that,  by  me,  could  be 
done ;  more  on  my  part  was  not  possible.  Mine  had  been 
the  first  step:  the  second  was  for  the  young  man:  the 
third  was  for  God.  Sudden  had  been  the  call  upon  him, 
and  sudden  was  his  answer  to  the  call.  He  saw,  he  heard, 
he  comprehended,  the  ruin  that  was  coming  down  :  already 
its  gloomy  shadow  daf kened  above  him ;  and  already  he 
was  measuring  his  strength  to  deal  with  it.  What  a  sub- 
lime thing  does  courage  seem,  when  some  fearful  crisis  on 
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the  great  deeps  of  life  carries  a  man,  as  if  mnning  before 
a  Imrricane,  up  to  the  giddy  crest  of  some  mountainous 
wave,  from  which,  accordingly,  as  he  chooses  his  course,  he 
descries  two  courses,  and  a  voice  says  to  him  audibly, 
"  This  way  lies  hope ;  take  the  other  way,  and  mourn  for 
ever!" 

Yet,  even  then,  amidst  the  raving  of  the  seas  and  the 
frenzy  of  the  danger,  the  man  is  able  to  confront  his  situa- 
tion— is  able  to  retire  for  a  moment  into  solitude  with 
God,  and  to  seek  all  his  coimsel  &om' Him.  For  seven 
seconds,  it  might  be,  of  his  seventy,  the  stranger  settled  his 
countenance  stead&stly  upon  us,  as  if  to  search  and  value 
every  element  in  the  conflict  before  him.  For  five  seconds 
more  he  sate  immovably,  like  one  that  mused  on  some 
great  purpose.  For  five  he  sate  with  eyes  upraised,  like 
one  that  prayed  in  sorrow,  under  some  extremity  of  doubt, 
£ir  wisdom  to  guide  him  toward  the  better  choice. 

Then  suddenly  he  rose;  stood  upright;  and,  by  a  sadden 
strain  upon  the  reins,  raising  his  horse^s  forefeet  fi*om  the 
groimd,  he  slewed  him  round  on  the  pivot  of  his  hind  legs, 
so  as  to  plant  the  little  equipage  in  a  position  nearly  at 
right  angles  to  ours.  Thus  fiir  his  condition  was  not  im- 
proved; except  as  a  first  step  had  been  taken  toward  the 
possibility  of  a  second.  If  no  more  were  done,  nothing 
was  done ;  for  the  little  carriage  still  occupied  the  very 
centre  of  our  path,  though  in  an  altered  direction.  Yet 
even  now  it  may  not  be  too  late :  fifteen  of  the  twenty 
seconds  may  still  be  imexhausted ;  and  one  bound  forward 
may  avail  to  clear  the  ground. 

Hurry,  then,  hurry  !  for  the  flying  moments — they 
hurry  !  Oh  hurry,  hurry,  my  brave  young  man  I  for  the 
cruel  hoofs  of  our  horses  —  thei/  also  hurry  !  Fast  are  the 
flying  moments,  faster  are  the  hoofs  of  our  horses.  Fear 
not  for  Aim,  if  human  energy  can  suffice ;  faithful  was  he 
that  drove,  to  his  terrific  duty ;  fiiithful  was  the  \ft 
his  oomnumd.   One  blow>  one  impulse  g^ven 
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and  hand  by  the  stranger,  one  rush  from  the  horse,  one 
bound  as  if  in  the  act  of  rising  to  a  fence,  landed  the  docile 
creature's  forefeet  upon  the  crown  or  arching  centre  of  the 
road.  The  larger  half  of  the  littie  equipage  had  then 
cleared  our  overtowering  shadow :  that  was  evident  even 
to  my  own  agitated  sight. 

But  it  mattered  little  that  one  wreck  should  float  off  in 
safety,  if  upon  the  wreck  that  perished  were  embarked  the 
human  freightage.  The  rear  part  of  the  carriage  —  was 
that  certainly  beyond  the  line  of  absolute  ruin?  What 
power  could  answer  the  question  ?  Glance  of  eye,  thought 
of  man,  wing  of  angel,  which  of  these  had  speed  enough 
to  sweep  between  the  question  and  the  answer,  and  divide 
the  one  from  the  other  ?  Light  does  not  tread  upon  the 
steps  of  light  more  indivisibly,  than  did  our  all-conquering 
arrival  upon  the  escaping  efforts  of  the  gig. 

That  must  the  young  man  have  felt  too  plainly.  His 
back  was  now  turned  to  us ;  not  by  sight  could  he  any 
longer  communicate  with  the  peril ;  but  by  the  dreadftd 
rattle  of  our  harness,  too  truly  had  his  ear  been  instructed 
— that  all  was  finished  as  regarded  any  ftirther  effort  of  his. 
Already  in  resignation  he  had  rested  from  his  struggle; 
and,  perhaps,  in  his  heart  he  was  whispering :  Father, 
which  art  above,  do  thou  finish  in  heaven  what  I  on  earth 
have  attempted."  We  ran  past  them  faster  than  ever  mill- 
race  in  our  inexorable  flight. 

Oh,  raving  of  hurricanes  that  must  have  sounded  in 
their  young  ears  at  the  moment  of  our  transit !  With  the 
swingle-bar  we  had  struck  the  off-wheel  of  the  little  gig, 
which  stood  rather  obliquely  and  not  quite  so  far  advanced 
as  to  be  accurately  parallel  with  the  near  wheel.  The 
blow,  from  the  fury  of  our  passage,  resounded  terrifically. 
From  my  elevated  station  I  looked  down,  and  looked  back 
upon  the  scene,  which  in  a  moment  told  its  tale,  and  wrote 
all  its  records  on  my  heart  for  ever.  The  horse  was  planted 
immoTably  with  his  forefeet  upon  the  paved  crest  of  the 
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central  road.  He,  of  the  whole  party,  was  alone  untouched 
by  the  passion  of  death. 

The  little  caney  carriage  —  partly,  perhaps,  from  the 
dreadful  torsion  of  the  wheels  in  its  recent  movement, 
partly  from  the  thundering  blow  we  had  given  to  it  —  as 
if  it  sympathised  with  human  horror,  was  all  alive  with 
tremblings  and  shiverings.  The  young  man  sat  like  a 
rock.  He  stirred  not  at  all.  But  his  was  the  steadiness 
of  agitation  &ozen  into  rest  by  horror.  As  yet  he  dared 
not  to  look  round ;  for  he  knew  that,  if  anything  remained 
to  do,  by  him  it  could  no  longer  be  done. 

But  the  lady  I  Ohl  will  that  spectacle  ever  depart 
from  my  dreams,  as  she  rose  and  sank  upon  her  seat,  sank 
and  rose,  threw  up  her  arms  wildly  to  heaven,  clutched  at 
some  visionary  object  in  the  air,  fainting,  praying,  raving, 
despairing !  Figure  to  yourself  the  elements  of  the  case ; 
gu£fer  me  to  recall  before  your  minds  the  circumstances  of 
the  imparalleled  situation.  From  the  silence  and  deep 
peace  of  this  saintly  summer  night  —  from  the  pathetic 
blending  of  this  sweet  moonlight,  daAvnlight,  dreamlight — 
suddenly  as  from  the  woods  and  fields — suddenly  as  frt)m 
the  chambers  of  the  air  opening  in  revelation  —  suddenly 
as  from  the  ground  yawning  at  her  feet,  leaped  upon  her, 
with  the  flashing  of  cataracts.  Death,  the  crowned  phantom, 
with  all  the  equipage  of  his  terrors,  and  the  tiger  roar  of 
his  voice. 

The  moments  were  numbered.  In  the  twinkling  of  an 
eye  our  flying  horses  had  carried  us  to  the  termination  of 
the  imxbrageous  aisle ;  at  right  angles  we  wheeled  into  our 
former  direction ;  the  turn  of  the  road  carried  the  scene 
out  of  my  eyes  in  an  instant,  and  swept  it  into  my  dreams 
for  ever.  De  Quincey. 
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EXPRESSION  OF  THE  EYE. 

A  cow  can  bid  her  calf,  hj  secret  signal,  probably,  of  the 
eye,  to  run  away,  or  to  lie  down  and  hide  itself.  The  jockeys 
say  of  certain  horses,  that "  they  look  over  the  whole  ground." 
The  out-door  life,  and  hunting,  and  labor,  give  equal  vigor 
to  the  human  eye.  A  farmer  looks  out  at  you  as  strong 
as  the  horse;  his  eye-beam  is  like  the  stroke  of  a  staff. 
An  eye  can  threaten  like  a  loaded  levelled  gun,  or  can  in- 
sult like  hissing  or  kicking;  or,  in  its  altered  mood  by  beams 
of  kindness  it  can  make  the  heart  dance  with  joy. 

The  eye  obeys  exactly  the  action  of  the  mind.  When  a 
thought  strikes  us,  the  eyes  fix,  and  remain  gazing  at  a 
distance ;  in  enumerating  the  names  of  persons  or  of 
countries,  as  France,  Germany,  Spain,  Turkey,  the  eyes 
wink  at  each  new  name.  There  is  no  nicety  of  learning 
sought  by  the  mind,  which  the  eye  does  not  vie  in  acquir- 
ing. "  An  artist,"  said  Michael  Angelo,  "  must  have  his 
measuring  tools  not  in  the  hand  but  in  the  eye ; "  and  there 
is  no  end  to  the  catalogue  of  its  performances,  whether  in 
indolent  vision  —  that  of  health  and  beauty,  or  in  strained 
vision — that  of  art  and  labor. 

Eyes  are  bold  as  lions  —  roving,  running,  leaping,  here 
and  there,  far  and  near.  They  speak  all  languages.  They 
wait  for  no  introduction :  they  are  not  conventional ;  asi 
no  leave  of  age  or  rank ;  they  respect  neither  poverty  nor 
riches,  neither  learning  nor  power,  nor  virtue,  nor  sex,  but 
intrude  and  come  again,  and  go  through  and  through  you, 
in  a  moment  of  time.  What  inundation  of  life  and  thought 
is  discharged  fi'om  one  soul  into  another,  through  them. 
The  glance  is  natural  magic.  The  mysterious  communica- 
tion established  across  a  room  between  two  entire  strangers, 
moves  all  the  springs  of  wonder.  The  communication  by 
the  glance  is  in  the  greatest  part  not  subject  to  the  control 
of  the  will.  It  is  the  bodily  symbol  of  identity  of  nature. 
We  look  into  Ihe  eyes  to  know  if  this  other  form  is  another 
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self,  and  the  eyes  will  not  lie,  but  make  a  feithful  confession 
what  inhabitant  is  there.  The  revelations  are  sometimes 
terrific.  The  confession  of  a  low  usurping  devil  is  there 
made,  and  the  observer  shall  seem  to  feel  the  stirring  of 
owls,  and  bats,  and  homed  hoofs,  where  he  looked  for  in- 
nocence and  simplicity.  'Tis  remarkable,  too,  that  the 
spirit  that  appears  at  the  windows  of  the  house  does  at 
once  invest  itself  in  a  new  form  of  its  own  to  the  mind  of 
the  beholder. 

The  eyes  of  men  converse  as  much  as  their  tongues, 
with  the  advantage  that  the  ocular  dialect  needs  no 
dictionary,  but  is  understood  all  the  world  over.  When 
the  eyes  say  one  thing,  and  the  tongue  another,  a  practised 
man  relies  on  the  language  of  the  first.  If  the  man  is  ofE 
his  centre,  the  eyes  show  it.  You  can  read  in  the  eyes 
of  your  companion  whether  your  argument  hits  him, 
though  his  tongue  will  not  confess  it.  There  is  a  look  by 
which  a  man  shows  he  is  going  to  say  a  good  thing,  and  a 
look  when  he  has  said  it.  Vain  and  forgbtten  are  all  the 
fine  offers  and  offices  of  hospitality,  if  there  is  no  holiday 
in  the  eye.  How  many  furtive  inclinations  are  avowed  by 
the  eye,  though  dissembled  by  the  lips.  One  comes  away 
from  a  company  in  which,  it  may  easily  happen,  he  has  said 
nothing,  and  no  important  remark  has  been  addressed  to 
him,  and  yet,  if  in  sympathy  with  the  society,  he  shall  not 
have  a  sense  of  this  &ct,  such  a  stream  of  life  has  been 
fiowinginto  him,  and  out  from  him,  through  the  eyes.  There 
are  eyes,  to  be  sure,  that  give  no  more  admission  into  the 
man  than  berries.  Others  are  liquid  and  deep  wells  that  a 
man  might  fall  into ;  others  are  aggressive  and  devouring, 
seem  to  call  out  the  police,  take  all  too  much  notice,  and 
require  crowded  streets,  and  the  security  of  millions,  to 
protect  individuals  against  them.  The  military  eye  I 
meet,  now  darkly  sparkling  imder  clerical,  now  under 
rustic  brows.  *Tis  the  city,  of  Lacedsemon  *tv&  21  i^a«3K.  'ill 
bayonets.    There  are  asking  eyes,  asaeTtin^  %y^?.,  Y^orwXssi^ 
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eyes,  and  eyes  full  of  &te  —  some  of  good,  and  some  of 
sinister  omen.  The  alleged  power  to  charm  down  insanity, 
or  ferocity  in  beasts,  is  a  power  behind  the  eye.  'Tis  very 
certain  that  each  man  carries  in  his  eye  the  exact  indica- 
tion of  his  rank  in  the  immense  scale  of  men,  and  we  are 
always  learning  to  read  it.  A  complete  man  should  need 
no  auxiliaries  to  his  personal  presence.  Whoever  looked 
on  him  would  consent  to  his  will,  being  certified  that  his 
aims  were  generous  and  imiversal.  The  reason  why  men 
do  not  obey  us  is  because  they  see  the  mind  at  the  bottom 
of  our  eye.  Emerson, 
 ♦  

SINCERITY. 

Op  a  Great  Man  especially,  of  him  I  will  venture  to  as- 
sert that  it  is  incredible  he  should  have  been  other  than 
tnie.  It  seems  to  me  a  primary  foundation  of  him,  and  of 
all  that  can  lie  in  him,  this.  No  Mirabeau,  Napoleon, 
Bums,  Cromwell,  no  man  adequate  to  do  anything,  but  is 
first  of  all  in  right  earnest  about  it ;  what  I  call  a  sincere 
man.  I  should  say  sincerity,  a  deep,  great,  genuine  sin- 
cerity, is  the  first  characteristic  of  all  men  in  any  way 
heroic. 

Not  the  sincerity  that  calls  itself  sincere ;  ah  1  no,  that  is 
a  very  poor  matter  indeed ;  a  shallow,  braggart,  conscious 
sincerity ;  oftenest  self-conceit  mainly.  The  Great  Man's 
sincerity  is  of  the  kind  he  cannot  speak  of,  is  not  conscious 
of :  nay,  I  suppose,  he  is  conscious  rather  of  insincerity ; 
for  what  man  can  walk  accurately  by  the  law  of  truth  for 
one  day  ?  No,  the  Great  Man  does  not  boast  himself  sin- 
cere, far  fi:om  that ;  perhaps,  does  not  ask  himself  if  he  is 
so :  I  would  say  rather,  his  sincerity  does  not  depend  on 
himself;  he  cannot  help  being  sincere  I  I  wish  you  to 
take  this  as  my  primary  definition  of  a  Great  Man. 

Carlyle. 
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STILLISTESS  OF  AUTUMN. 

Within  his  sober  realm  of  leafless  trees 

The  russet  year  inhaled  the  dreamy  air, 
Like  some  tamied  reaper  in  his  hour  of  ease, 

When  all  the  fields  are  lying  brown  and  bare. 
The  grey  bar»s,  looking  from  their  hazy  hills 

O'er  the  dim  waters  widening  in  the  vales, 
Sent  down  the  air  a  greeting  to  the  mills, 

On  the  dull  thunder  of  alternate  flails. 
All  sights  were  mellowed  and  all  sounds  subdued ; 

The  hills  seemed  farther,  and  the  streams  sang  low : 
As  in  a  dream  the  distant  woodman  hewed 

His  winter  log,  with  many  a  muflSied  blow. 
On  slumbrous  wings  the  vulture  held  his  flight; 

The  dove  scarce  heard  his  sighing  mate's  complaint ; 
And,  like  a  star  slow  drowning  in  the  light. 

The  village  church-vane  seemed  to  pale  and  faint. 
The  sentinel-cock  upon  the  hill-side  crew — 

Crew  thrice,  and  all  was  stiller  than  before, — 
Silent,  till  some  replying  warder  blew 

His  alien  horn,  and  then  was  heard  no  more. 
Where  sang  the  noisy  masons  of  the  eaves, 

The  busy  swallows,  circling  ever  near, 
Poreboding,  as  the  rustic  mind  believes, 

An  early  harvest  and  a  plenteous  year ; 
Where  every  bird  which  charmed  the  vernal  feast 

Shook  the  sweet  slumber  from  its  wings  at  mom, 
To  warn  the  reaper  of  the  rosy  east. 

All  now  was  songless,  empty,  and  forlorn. 
Alone  fit)m  out  the  stubble  piped  the  quail, 

And  croaked  the  crow  through  all  the  dreamy  gloom 
Alone  the  pheasant  drumming  in  the  vale 

Made  echo  to  the  distant  cottage  loom.  Kead. 
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METHOD. 

What  need  have  we  to  dilate  on  this  fertile  topic  ?  For  it 
is  not  solely  in  the  formation  of  the  human  understanding, 
and  in  the  constructions  of  science  and  literature,  that  the 
employment  of  Method  is  indispensably  necessary ;  but  its 
importance  is  equally  felt,  and  equally  acknowledged,  in 
the  whole  business  and  economy  of  active  and  domestic 
life.  From  the  cottager's  hearth,  or  the  workshop  of  the 
artisan,  to  the  palace  or  the  arsenal,  the  first  merit,  that 
which  admits  neither  substitute  nor  equivalent,  is,  that 
everything  is  in  its  place.  Where  this  charm  is  wanting, 
every  other  merit  either  loses  its  name,  or  becomes  an  ad- 
ditional ground  of  accusation  and  regret.  Of  one,  by  whom 
it  is  eminently  possessed,  we  say  proverbially,  that  he  is 
like  clockwork.  The  resemblance  extends  beyond  the 
point  of  regularity,  and  yet  fells  short  of  the  trulh.  Both 
do,  indeed,  at  once  divide  and  announce  the  silent  and 
otherwise  indistinguishable  lapse  of  time ;  but  the  man  of 
methodical  industry  and  honorable  pursuits  does  more; 
he  realises  its  ideal  divisions,  and  gives  a  character  and  in- 
dividuality to  its  moments.  If  the  idle  are  described  as 
killing  time,  he  may  be  justly  said  to  call  it  into  life  and 
moral  being,  while  he  makes  it  the  distinct  object  not  only 
of  the  consciousness,  but  of  the  conscience.  He  organises 
the  hours,  and  gives  them  a  soul :  and  to  that,  the  very 
essence  of  which  is  to  fleet,  and  to  have  been,  he  communi- 
cates an  imperishable  and  a  spiritual  nature.  Of  the  good 
and, faithful  servant,  whose  energies,  thus  directed,  are  thus 
methodised,  it  is  less  truly  aflGumed,  that  he  lives  in  Time, 
than  that  Time  lives  in  him.  His  days,  months,  and  years, 
as  she  stops  and  punctually  marks  in  the  records  of  duties 
performed,  will  survive  the  wreck  of  worlds,  and  remain 
extant  when  Time  itself  shall  be  no  more. 
Let  us  carry  our  views  a  step  higher.    What  is  it  that 
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first  strikes  TiSj  and  strikes  us  at  once  in  a  man  of  education, 
and  which,  among  educated  men,  so  instantly  distinguishes 
the  man  of  superior  mind  ?  Not  always  the  weight  or  no- 
velty of  his  remarks,  nor  always  the  interest  of  the  facts 
which  he  communicates;  for  the  subject  of  conversation 
may  chance  to  be  trivial,  and  its  duration  to  be  short. 
Still  less  can  any  just  admiration  arise  from  any  peculiarity 
in  his  words  and  phrases ;  for  every  man  of  practical  good 
sense  will  follow,  as  fsa  as  the  matters  imder  consideration 
wiU  permit  him,  that  golden  rale  of  Cassar :  Avoid  an  un- 
usual  word  as  you  would  a  precipice  *  The  trae  cause  of 
the  impression  made  on  us  is,  that  his  mind  is  methodicah 
We  perceive  this  in  the  impremeditated  and  evidently  habi- 
tual arrangement  of  his  words,  flowing  spontaneously  and 
necessarily  from  the  clearness  of  the  leading  idea;  from 
which  distinctness  of  mental  vision,  when  men  are  fully 
accustomed  to  it,  they  obtain  a  habit  of  foreseeing  at  the 
b^inning  of  every  instance  how  it  is  to  end,  and  how  all  its 
parts  may  be  brought  out  in  the  best  and  most  orderly 
succession.  However  irregular  and  desultory  the  conversa- 
tion may  happen  to  be,  there  is  Method  in  the  fragments. 

Let  us  once  more  take  an  example  which  must  come 
"  home  to  every  man's  business  and  bosom."  Is  there  not 
a  Method  in  the  discharge  of  all  our  relative  duties  ?  And 
is  not  he  the  truly  virtuous  and  truly  happy  man,  who 
seizing  first  and  laying  hold  most  firmly  of  the  great  first 
trath,  is  guided  by  that  divine  light  through  all  the  mean- 
dering and  stormy  courses  of  his  existence  ?  To  him  every 
relation  of  life  affords  a  prolific  idea  of  duty ;  by  pursuing 
which  into  aU  its  practical  consequences,  he  becomes  a  good 
servant  or  a  good  master,  a  good  subject  or  a  good  sove- 
reign, a  good  son  or  a  good  fether ;  a  good  friend,  a  good 
patriot,  a  good  Christian,  a  good  man. 

Then  observe,  the  importance  of  speculative  meditation 
(which  never  will  be  firuitftd  unless  it  be  methodical^ 

•  Insolens  verbum,  tanqwm  «a>pi«Zvm,  evita. 
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to  the  wofidly  interests  of  mankind.  We  can  recall  no 
incident  of  human  history  that  impresses  the  imagination 
more  deeply  than  the  moment  when  Columbus,  on  an  im- 
known  ocean,  first  perceived  that  startling  &ct,  the  change 
of  the  magnetic  needle  I  How  many  such  instances  occur 
in  history,  where  the  ideas  of  Nature  (presented  to  chosen 
minds  by  a  Higher  Power  than  Nature  herself)  suddenly 
imfold,  as  it  were,  in  prophetic  succession,  systematic  views 
destined  to  produce  the  most  important  revolutions  in  the 
state  of  man  I  The  clear  spirit  of  Columbus  was  doubtless 
eminently  methodical.  He  saw  distinctly  that  great  leading 
idea,  which  authorised  the  poor  pilot  to  become  "  a  pro- 
miser  of  kingdoms and  he  pursued  the  progressive  deve- 
lopment of  the  mighty  truth  with  an  imyielding  fimmesSi 
which  taught  him  to  rejoice  in  lofty  labors. 

We  would  not  rest  our  argument  on  the  general  utility  or 
importance  of  Method.  Every  science  and  every  art  attests 
the  value  of  the  particular  principles  on  which  we  have  above 
insisted.  In  mathematics  they  will,  doubtless,  be  readily 
admitted ;  and  certainly  there  are  many  marked  differences 
between  mathematical  and  physical  studies ;  but  in  both,  a 
previous  act  and  conception  of  the  nund,  or  what  may  be 
called  an  initiative,  is  indispensably  necessary,  even  to  the 
mere  semblance  of  Method.  In  mathematics  the  definition 
makes  the  object,  and  pre-establishes  the  terms,  which 
alone  can  occur  in  the  after-reasoning.  If  an  existing 
circle,  or  what  is  supposed  to  be  such,  be  found  not  to  have 
the  radii  fi:om  the  centre  to  the  circumference  perfectly 
equal,  it  will  in  no  manner  affect  the  mathematician's  rea- 
soning on  the  properties  of  circles ;  it  will  only  prove  that 
the  figure  in  question  is  not  a  circle  accordiog  to  the  pre- 
vious definition.  A  mathematical  idea,  therefore,  may  be 
perfect.  But  the  place  of  a  perfect  idea  cannot  be  exactly 
supplied,  in  the  sciences  of  experiment  and  observation,  by 
any  theory  built  on  generalisation.  For  what  shall  deter- 
mine the  mind  to  one  point  rather  than  another  ?  within 
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what  limits,  and  firom  what  number  of  individuals,  shall 
the  generalisation  be  made  ?  The  theory  must  still  require 
a  prior  theory  for  its  own  legitimate  construction.  The 
physical  definition  follows  and  does  not  precede  the  rea- 
soning. It  is  representative,  not  constitutive,  and  is  indeed 
little  more  than  an  abbreviature  of  the  preceding  observa- 
tion, and  the  deductions  there&om.  But  as  the  observation, 
though  aided 'by  experiment,  is  necessanly  limited  and  im- 
perfect, the  definition  must  be  equally  so.  The  history  of 
theories,  and  the  frequency  of  their  subversion  by  the  dis- 
covery of  a  single  new  fiict,  supply  the  best  illustrations  of 
this  truth. 

The  uneducated  and  xmrefiecting  talker  overlooks  all 
mental  relations,  and  consequently  precludes  all  Method 
that  is  not  purely  accidental.  Hence,  the  nearer  the 
things  and  incidents  in  time  and  place,  the  more  distant, 
disjointed,  and  impertinent  to  each  other,  and  to  any  com- 
mon purpose,  will  they  appear  in  the  narrator's  own  mind. 
On  the  contrary,  where  the  habit  of  Method  is  present  and 
effective,  as  in  Hamlet,  for  example,  things  the  most  remote 
and  diverse  in  time,  place,  and  outward  circumstance,  are 
brought  into  mental  contiguity  and  succession,  the  more 
striking  as  the  less  expected.  Coleridge, 

 ♦  

INDIVIDUALITY. 

As  individuality  is  the  same  thing  with  development,  and  as 
it  is  only  the  cultivation  of  individuality  which  can  produce 
perfectly  developed  human  beings,  what  more  or  better  can 
be  said  of  any  condition  of  human  affairs,  than  that  it  brings 
human  beings  themselves  nearer  to  the  best  thing  they  can 
be  ?  Or  what  worse  can  be  said  of  any  obstruction  to 
good,  than  that  it  prevents  this?  Doubtless,  however, 
^eae  consLderations  will  not  suffice  to  convince  likoie^^V^ 
meet  need  convindng;  and  it  is  necesaary  foxdie!:  U>  ^o-^i^ 
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that  tihese  developed  human  beings  are  of  some  nse  to  the 
undeveloped — to  point  out  to  those  who  do  not  desire 
liberty,  and  would  not  avail  themselves  of  it,  that  they  may 
be  in  some  intelligible  manner  rewarded  for  allowing  other 
people  to  make  use  of  it  without  hindrance.  In  the  first 
place,  then,  I  would  suggest  that  they  might  possibly  learn 
something  from  them.  It  will  not  be  denied  by  anybody, 
that  originality  is  a  valuable  element  in  human  afl&irs. 
There  is  always  need  of  persons  not  only  to  discover  new 
truths,  and  point  out  when  what  were  once  truths  are  true 
no  longer,  but  also  to  commence  new  practices  and  set  the 
example  of  more  enlightened  conduct,  and  better  taste  and 
sense  in  human  life.  This  cannot  well  be  gainsaid  by 
anybody  who  does  not  believe  that  the  world  has  akeady 
attained  perfection  in  all  its  ways  and  practices.  It  is  true 
that  this  benefit  is  not  capable  of  being  rendered  by  every- 
body alike :  there  are  but  few  persons,  in  comparison  with 
the  whole  of  mankind,  whose  experiments,  if  adopted  by 
others,  woidd  be  likely  to  be  any  improvement  on  established 
practice. 

But  these  few  are  the  salt  of  the  earth ;  without  them, 
human  life  woidd  become  a  stagnant  pool.  Not  only  is  it 
they  who  introduce  good  things  which  did  not  before  exist ; 
it  is  they  who  keep  the  life  in  those  which  already  existed. 
If  there  were  nothing  new  to  be  done,  would  human  in- 
tellect cease  to  be  necessary  ?  Would  it  be  a  reason  why 
those  who  do  the  old  things  should  forget  why  they  are 
done,  and  do  them  like  cattle,  not  like  human  beings? 
There  is  only  too  great  a  tendency  in  the  best  beliefs  and 
practices  to  degenerate  into  the  mechanical;  and  unless 
there  were  a  succession  of  persons  whose  ever-recurring 
originality  prevents  the  grounds  of  those  beliefs  and  prac- 
tices from  becoming  merely  traditional,  such  dead  matter 
would  not  resist  the  smallest  shock  from  anything  really 
alive,  and  there  would  be  no  reason  why  civilisation  shoidd 
not  die  out,  as  in  the  Byzantine  Empire.    Persons  of 
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genius,  it  is  true,  are,  and  are  always  likely  to  be,  a  small 
minority ;  but  in  order  to  have  them,  it  is  necessary  to 
preserve  the  soil  in  which  they.  grow.  Genius  can  only 
breathe  freely  in  an  atmosphere  of  freedom.  Persons  of 
genius  are  essentially  more  individual  than  any  other 
people,  less  capable,  consequently,  of  fitting  themselves, 
without  hurtful  compressions,  into  any  of  the  small  number 
of  moidds  which  society  provides  in  order  to  save  its 
members  the  trouble  of  forming  their  own  characters.  If 
from  timidity  they  consent  to  be  forced  into  one  of  these 
moulds,  and  to  let  all  that  part  of  themselves  which  cannot 
expand  under  the  pressure  remain  imexpanded,  society  will 
be  little  the  better  for  their  genius.  If  they  are  of  a  strong 
character,  and  break  their  fetters,  they  become  a  mark  for 
the  society  which  has  not  succeeded  in  reducing  them  to 
common  place,  to  point  at  with  solenm  warning  as  "  wild," 
"  erratic,"  and  the  like ;  much  as  if  one  should  complain  of 
the  Niagara  river  for  not  flowing  smoothly  between  its 
banks  like  a  Dutch  canal. 

I  insist  thus  emphatically  on  the  importance  of  genius, 
and  the  necessity  of  allowing  it  to  unfold  itself  freely  both 
in  thought  and  in  practice,  being  well  aware  that  no  one 
will  deny  the  position  in  theory,  but  knowing  also  that 
almost  every  one,  in  reality  is  totally  indifferent  to  it. 
People  think  genius  a  fine  thing  if  it  enables  a  man  to 
write  an  exciting  poem,  or  paint  a  picture.  But  in  its  true 
sense,  that  of  originality  in  thought  and  action,  though  no 
one  says  that  it  is  not  a  thing  to  be  admired,  nearly  all,  at 
heart,  think  that  they  can  do  very  well  without  it.  Un- 
happily this  'is  too  natural  to  be  wondered  at.  Originality 
is  the  one  thing  which  imoriginal  minds  cannot  feel  the 
use  of.  They  cannot  see  what  it  is  to  do  for  them :  how 
should  they  ?  If  they  could  see  what  it  would  do  for  them, 
it  would  not  be  originality. 

The  first  service  which  originaUty  has  to  lexideT  {bLfim^  S& 
that  of  opening  ibeir  eyes,  which  being  once  fuSlj  doiv^^ 
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they  would  have  a  chance  of  being  themselves  onginal. 
Meanwhile  recollecting  that  nothing  was  ever  yet  done 
which  some  one  was  not  the  first  to  do,  and  that  all  good 
things  which  exist  are  the  finiits  of  originality,  let  them  be 
modest  enough  to  believe  that  there  is  something  still  left 
for  it  to  accomplish,  and  assure  themselves  that  they  are 
the  more  in  need  of  originality,  the  less  they  are  conscious 
of  the  want.  Mill. 




rNTFLUENCE. 

The  French  consider  Mirabeau  as  their  Hercules,  and  th6y 
are  quite  right.  But  they  forget  that  the  Colossus,  too, 
consists  of  single  parts ;  the  Hercules  of  antiquity  is  a  col- 
lective being — a  grand  type  of  his  own  deeds  and  of  the 
deeds  of  others. 

Properly  speaking,  we  are  all  of  us  collective  beings. 
There  is  no  denying  the  fe,ct,  however  disagreeable  it  may 
be.  For  how  littie  are  we  by  ourselves,  and  how  little 
can  we  call  our  own  !  We  must  all  accept  and  learn  fi:om 
those  that  went  before  us.  Even  the  greatest  genius  woidd 
make  but  littie  way,  if  he  were  to  create  and  construct  every- 
thing out  of  his  own  mind.  A  great  many  persons  wiU 
not  understand  this;  they  would  be  thorough  originals, 
and  are  consequently  thoroughly  benighted.  I  know  of 
certain  artists,  who  boast  that  they  never  were  guided 
by  a  master,  and  that  they  are  indebted  to  their  own 
genius  alone. 

The  fools  !  To  think  that  these  things  would  do  I  Does 
not  the  world  assail  and  influence  them  at  every  step  ?  and 
does  it  not,  in  spite  of  their  own  stupidity,  influence  them- 
selves for  good  ?  I  protest  if  such  an  artist  were  merely  to 
pass  through  my  rooms,  or  if  he  were  only  to  cast  a  strong 
Jook:  or  so  at  the  sketches  of  the  great  artists  which  oma- 
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ment  them,  lie  would,  if  indeed  there  were  any  geDius  in 
him,  leave  the  house  a  better  and  wiser  man.  And 
what  good  is  there  in  ns,  except  there  is  a  power  and  the 
will  to  attract  the  powers  of  the  world  around  us,  and  to 
make  them  aobservient  to  our  higher  purposes  1  I  may 
here  speak  of  myself  and  humbly  say  how  I  feeL  I  have, 
indeed,  in  the  course  of  my  long  life,  done  many  things  on 
which  I  hare  some  reason  to  pride  myse]£  But  to  be 
quite  honest,  what  had  I  of  my  own,  except  the  power  and 
the  will  to  see  and  to  hear,  to  distingaiah  and  to  select, 
and  afterwards  to  inspire  the  things  I  saw  and  heard  with 
some  wit,  and  to  reproduce  them  with  some  cleyemess  ? 
My  work  springs  not  from  my  own  wisdom  alone,  but  from 
hundreds  of  things  and  persons  that  gave  the  matter  for 
them.  There  were  fools  and  sages,  long-headed  men  and 
narrow-minded  men,  children,  and  young  and  old  men  and 
women,  that  told  me  how  they  ^t  and  what  they  thought, 
how  they  lived  and  how  they  labored,  and  what  was  the 
amount,  and  what  was  the  result  of  their  experience.  I 
had  but  to  hold  out  my  hand,  and  reap  a  harvest  which 
others  had  sown  for  me. 

It  is  very  absurd  to  ask  whether  a  man's  knowledge 
comes  from  himself  or  from  others,  or  whether  he  acts 
alone,  or  by  and  through  other  men.  The  important  thing 
is  to  have  a  great  aim,  and  to  possess  aptitude  and  the 
perseverance  to  attain  it.  All  other  considerations  are  in- 
significant  compared  to  this  one.  Mirabeau  was  therefore 
perfectly  justified  in  making  all  the  use  he  could  of  the 
outward  world  and  its  capacities.  EQs  was  the  gift  to 
discern  talents,  and  talent  was  attracted  by  the  spirit  of 
his  mighty  nature  and  his  social  intercourse.  Thus  did 
talent  become  his  servant,  and  thus  did  it  happen  that 
he  was  surrounded  by  a  crowd  of  distinguished  men, 
whom  he  had  inspired,  and  who  worked  out  his  ends. 
And  in  this  working  with  others  and  by  others  ^ss:^  \q& 
geniusy  his  originality^  and  ilia  greatnen.  GroetKe. 
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IMITATION. 

The  rage  of  travelling  is  itself  only  a  symptom  of  a  deeper 
tmsoimdness  affecting  the  whole  intellectual  action.  The 
intellect  is  vagabond^  and  the  universal  system  of  education 
fosters  restlessness.  Our  minds  travel  when  our  bodies  are 
forced  to  stay  at  home.  We  imitate ;  and  what  is  imitation 
but  the  travelling  of  the  mind  ?  Our  houses  are  built 
with  foreign  taste ;  our  shelves  are  garnished  with  foreign 
ornaments ;  our  opinions,  our  tastes,  our  whole  mind,  lean 
on  and  follow  the  past  and  the  distant,  as  the  eyes  of  a  maid 
follow  her  mistress.  The  soul  created  the  arts  wherever 
they  have  flourished.  It  was  in  his  own  mind  that  the 
artist  sought  his  model.  It  was  an  application  of  his  own 
thought  to  the  thing  to  be  done,  and  the  conditions  to  be 
observed.  And  why  need  we  copy  the  Doric  or  the  Gothic 
model?  Beauty,  convenience,  grandeur  of  thought  and 
quaint  expression  are  as  near  to  us  as  any ;  and  if  the  Eng- 
lish x>r  American  artist  studies  with  hope  and  love  the  pre- 
cise thing  to  be  done  by  him,  considering  the  climate,  the  soil, 
the  length  of  the  days,  the  wants  of  the  people,  the  habit 
and  form  of  the  government,  he  will  create  a  house  in 
which  all  these  will  And  themselves  fitted,  and  taste  and 
sentiment  will  be  satisfied  also. 

Insist  on  yourself;  never  imitate.  Your  own  gift  you 
can  present  every  moment  with  the  cumulative  force  of  a 
whole  life's  cultivation,  but  of  the  adopted  talent  of  another, 
you  have  only  an  extemporaneous  half  possession.  That 
which  each  can  do  best  none  but  his  Maker  can  teach  him. 
No  man  yet  knows  what  it  is,  nor  can,  till  that  person  has 
exhibited  it.  Where  is  the  master  who  could  have  instructed 
Shakespeare?  Where  is  the  master  that  could  have 
taught  Franklin,  or  Washington,  or  Bacon,  or  Newton? 
Every  great  man  is  imique.  The  Scipionism  of  Scipio 
is  precisely  that  part  he  could  not  borrow.    If  any- 
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body  will  tell  me  wHom  the  great  man  imitates  in  the 
original  crisis  when  he  performs  a  great  act,  I  will  tell 
him  who  else  than  himself  can  teach  him.  Shakespeare 
wiU  never  be  made  by  the  study  of  Shakespeare.  Do  that 
which  is  assigned  thee,  and  thou  canst  not  hope  too  much 
or  dare  too  much.  There  is  at  this  moment,  there  is  for 
me  an  utterance  bare  and  grand  as  that  of  the  colossal 
chisel  of  Phidias*,  or  trowel  of  the  Egyptians,  or  the  pen  of 
Milton  or  Dante,  but  different  from  all  these.  Not  possibly 
will  the  soul,  all  rich,  all  eloquent  with  a  thousand  cloven  f 
tongues,  deign  to  repeat  itself ;  but  if  I  can  hear  what  these 
patriarchs  say,  surely  I  can  reply  to  them  in  the  same  pitch 
of  voice,  for  the  ear  and  the  tongue  are  two  organs  of  one 
nature.  Dwell  upon  them  in  the  simple  and  noble  regions 
of  thy  life ;  obey  thy  heart,  and  thou  shalt  reproduce  the 
&reworld  again.  Emerson. 

t 

FORCE  OF  CHABAOTER. 
It  will  probably  be  conceded  that  it  is  desirable  people 
should  exercise  their  imderstandings,  and  that  an  intelli- 
gent following  of  custom,  or  even  occasionally  an  intelligent 
deviation  from  custom,  is  better  than  a  blind  and  simply 
mechanical  adhesion  to  it.  To  a  certain  extent  it  is  ad- 
mitted that  our  understanding  should  be  our  own;  but 
there  is  not  the  same  willingness  to  admit  that  our  desires 
and  impulses  should  be  our  own  likewise,  or  that  to  possess 
impulses  of  our  own,  and  of  any  sti'ength,  is  anything  but 
a  peril  and  a  snare.  Yet  desires  and  impulses  are  as  much 
a  part  of  a  perfect  human  being,  as  belief  and  restraints ; 
and  strong  impulses  are  only  perilous  when  not  properly 
balanced,  when  one  set  of  aims  and  inclinations  is  deve- 
loped into  strength,  while  others,  which  ought  to  co-exist 
with  them,  remain  weak  and  inactive. 

*  Phidias,  renowned  Greek  sculptor. 

t  Cloven,  poeticall  r  used  to  signify  multiplied  uUeiaaaeE* 
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It  is  not  because  men's  desires  are  strong  that  they  act 
ill ;  it  is  because  their  consciences  are  weak.  There  is  no 
natural  connection  between  strong  impulses  and  a  weak 
conscience.  The  natural  connection  is  ihe  other  way.  To 
say  that  one  person's  desires  and  feelings  are  stronger  and 
more  various  than  those  of  another,  is  merely  to  say  that 
he  has  more  of  the  raw  material  of  human  nature,  and  is 
therefore  capable,  perhaps  of  more  evil,  but  certainly  of 
more  good.  Strong  impulses  are  but  another  name  for 
energy.  Energy  may  be  turned  to  bad  uses,  but  more 
good  may  always  be  made  of  an  energetic  nature  than  of 
an  indolent  and  impassive  one.  Those 'who  have  most 
natural  feeling  are  always  those  whose  cultivated  feelings 
may  be  made  the  strongest. .  The  same  strong  suscepti- 
bilities which  make  the  personal  impulses  vivid  and  power- 
ful, are  also  the  source  from  which  are  generated  the  most 
passionate  love  of  virtue,  and  the  sternest  self-control.  It 
is  through  the  cultivation  of  these  that  society  both  does 
its  duty  and  protects  its  interests:  not  by  rejecting  the 
stuff  of  which  heroes  are  made,  because  it  knows  not  how 
to  make  them. 

A  person  whose  desires  and  impulses  are  his  own,  are 
the  expression  of  his  own  nature,  as  it  has  been  developed 
and  modified  by  his  own  culture,  is  said  to  have  a  character. 
One  whose  desires  and  impulses  are  not  his  own  has  no 
character — no  more  than  a  steam-engine  has  a  character. 
If,  in  addition  to  being  his  own,  his  impulses  are  strong, 
and  are  under  the  government  of  a  strong  will,  he  has  an 
energetic  character.  Whoever  thinks  that  iodividuaHty  of 
desires  and  impulses  should  not  be  encouraged  to  unfold 
itself,  must  maintain  that  society  has  no  need  of  strong 
natures,  is  not  the  better  for  containing  many  persons  who 
have  much  character,  and  that  a  high  general  average  of 
energy  is  not  desirable.  Mill. 
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DECISION  OF  CHAEACTEIL 

When  the  object  of  a  ruling  passion  is  noble,  and  an  en- 
lightened understanding  directs  its-  movements,  it  appears 
to  me  a  great  happiness ;  but  whether  its  object  be  noble 
or  not,  it  in&llibly  creates,  where  it  exists  in  great  force, 
that  active,  ardent  constancy,  which  I  describe  as  a  leading 
feature  of  the  decisive  character.  The  subject  of  such  a 
commanding  passion  wonders,  if  indeed  he  were  at  leisure 
to  wonder,  at  the  persons  who  pretend  to  attach  importance 
to  an  object  which  they  make  none  but  the  most  languid 
efforts  to  secure.  The  utmost  powers  of  the  man  are  con- 
strained into  the  service  of  the  &vorite  cause  by  this 
passion,  which  sweeps  away,  as  it  advances,  all  the  trivial 
objections  and  little  opposing  motives,  and  seems  almost  to 
open  a  way  through  impossibilities.  This  spirit  comes  on 
him  in  the  morning  as  soon  as  he  recovers  his  consciousness, 
and  commands  and  impels  him  through  the  day  with  a  power 
from  which  he  could  not  emancipate  himself  if  he  would. 
When  the  force  of  habit  is  added,  the  determination  becomes 
invincible,  and  seems  to  assmne  rank  with  the  great  laws 
of  nature,  making  it  nearly  as  certain  that  such  a  man  will 
persist  in  his  course  as  that  in  the  morning  the  sun  will 
rise. 

A  persisting  untamable  efficacy  of  the  soul  gives  a 
seductiTe  and  pernicious  dignity  even  to  a  character  and 
a  course  which  every  moral  principle  forbids  us  to  approve. 
Often  in  the  narrations  of  history  and  fiction,  an  agent  of 
the  most  dreadful  designs  compels  a  sentiment  of  deep 
respect  for  the  unconquerable  mind  displayed  in  their  exe- 
cution. While  we  shudder  at  his  activity,  we  say  with 
Tegrebj  mingled  with  an  admiration  which  borders  on  par- 
tiality, What  a  noble  being  this  would  have  been,  if  good- 
ness had  been  his  destiny  I  The  partiality  i%  eVm&e^  m 
the  veiy  sekction  of  terxas,  by  which  we  ehow  t^iaX.  vr^  «x« 
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tempted  to  refer  his  atrocity  rather  to  his  destiny  than  to 
his  choice.  I  wonder  whether  an  emotion  like  this  has  not 
been  experienced  by  each  reader  of  "  Paradise  Lost,"  re- 
lative to  the  leader  of  the  infernal  spirits ;  a  proof,  if  each 
were  the  fact,  that  a  very  serious  .error  has  been  committed 
by  the  greatest  poet.  In  some  of  the  high  examples  of 
ambition,  we  almost  revere  the  force  of  mind  which  im- 
pelled them  forward  through  the  longest  series  of  action, 
superior  to  doubt  and  fluctuation,  and  disdainful  of  ease,  of 
pleasures,  of/  opposition,  and  of  hazard.  We  bow  to  the 
ambitious*,  spiriiy  which  reached  the  true  sublime,  in  the 
reply  ofjPdj^jgpey  to  his  friends  who  dissuaded  him  from 
venturing  on  a  tempestuous  sea,  in  order  to  be  at  Home  on 
an  important  occasion  :  "  It  is  necessary  for  me  to  go,  it  is 
not  necessary  for  me  to  live." 

In  this  respect  no  man  ever  exceeded,  for  instance,  or 
ever  will  exceed,- the  late  illustrious  Howard  :  — 

The  energy  of  his  determination  was  so  great,  that  if, 
instead  of  being  habitual,  it  had  been  shown  only  for  a 
short  time  on  particular  occasions,  it  would  have  appeared 
a  vehement  impetuosity ;  but  by  being  unintermitted,  it 
had  an  equability  of  manner  which  scarcely  appeared  to 
exceed  the  tone  of  a  cahn  constancy  —  it  was  so  totally  the 
reverse  of  anything  like  turbulence  or  agitation.  It  was 
the  calmness  of  an  intensity  kept  tmiform  by  the  nature  of 
the  human  mind  forbidding  it  to  be  more,  and  by  the  cha- 
racter of  the  individual  forbidding  it  to  be  less.  The 
habitual  passion  of  his  mind  was  a  measure  of  feeling 
almost  equal  to  the  temporary  extremes  and  paroxysms  o£ 
conamon  minds :  as  a  great  river,  in  its  customary  state, 
is  equal  to  a  small  or  moderate  one  when  swollen  to  a 
torrent. 

The  moment  of  finishing  his  plans  in  deliberation,  and 
commencing  them  in  action  was  the  same.  I  wonder  what 
must  have  been  the  amoimt  of  that  bribe  in  emolument  or 
pleasure,  that  would  have  detained  him  a  week  inactive 
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after  their  final  adjustment.  The  law  which  carries  water 
down  a  declivity  was  not  more  unconquerable  and  invariable 
than  the  determination  of  his  feelings  towards  the  main 
object.  The  importance  of  this  object  held  his  faculties  in 
a  state  of  excitement  which  was  too  rigid  to  be  affected  hj 
lighter  interests,  and  on  which  therefore  the  beauties  of 
nature  and  of  art  had  no  power.  He  had  no  leisure  feeling 
which  he  could  spare  to  be  diverted  among  the  innumerable 
varieties  of  the  extensive  scenes  which  he  traversed ;  all 
his  subordinate  feelings  lost  their  separate  existence  and 
operation,  by  idling  into  the  grand  one.  There  have  not 
been  wanting  trivial  minds  to  mark  this  as  a  &,ult  in  his 
character.  But  the  mere  men  of  taste  ought  to  be  silent 
respecting  such  a  man  as  Howard;  he  is  above  their  sphere 
of  judgment.  The  invisible  spirits,  who  fulfil  their  com- 
mission of  philanthropy  among  mortals,  do  not  care  about 
pictures,  statues,  and  sumptuous  buildings;  and  no  more 
did  he,  when  the  time  in  which  he  must  have  inspected 
and  admired  them  would  have  been  taken  from  the  work 
to  which  he  had  consecrated  his  life.  The  curiosity  which 
he  might  feel  was  reduced  to  wait  till  the  hour  should  ar- 
rive when  its  gratification  should  be  presented  by  conscience, 
which  kept  a  scrupulous  charge  of  all  his  time,  as  the  most 
sacred  duty  of  that  hour.  If  he  was  still  at  every  hour,  when 
it  came,  fitted  to  feel  the  attractions  of  the  fine  arts  but  the 
second  daim,  they  might  be  sure  of  their  revenge ;  for  no 
other  man  will  ever  visit  Borne  imder  such  a  despotic  con- 
sciousness of  duty  as  to  refiise  himself  time  for  surveying  the 
magnific^ce  of  its  ruins.  Such  a  sin  against  taste  is  veiy 
&r  beyond  the  reach  of  common  saintship  to  commit.  It 
implied  an  inconceivable  severity  of  conviction,  that  he 
had  one  thing  to  doy  and  that  he  who  would  do  some  great 
thing  in  this  short  life,  must  apply  himself  to  the  work 
with  such  a  concentration  of  his  forces  as,  to  idle  spectators, 
who  live  only  to  amuse  themselves,  looks  like  msaoitY, 
His  attention  was  so  strongly  and  tenacio'osVy  %x»^  ^^"^  * 
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Ills  objeoty  that  even  at  the  greatest  distance,  as  the  Egjrp- 
tian  pyramids  to  travellers,  it  appeared  to  him  with  a  lu- 
minous distinctness  as  if  it  had  been  nigh,  and  beguiled 
the  toilsome  length  of  labor  and  enterprise  by  which  he 
was  to  reach  it.  It  was  so  conspicuous  before  him,  that 
not  a  step  deviated  from  the  direction,  and  every  movement 
and  every  day  was  an  approximation.  As  his  method  re- 
ferred everything  he  did  and  thought  to  the  end,  and  as 
his  exertion  did  not  relax  for  a  moment,  he  made  the  trial, 
so  seldom  made,  what  is  the  utmost  effect  which  may  be 
granted  to  the  last  possible  efforts  of  a  human  agent :  and 
therefore  what  he  did  not  accomplish,  he  might  conclude  to 
be  placed  beyond  the  sphere  of  mortal  activity,  and  cabnly 
leave  to  the  inunediate  disposal  of  Omnipotence.  Foster, 
 ♦— 

GROUNDS  OF  OPINION. 

Ip  the  intellect  and  judgment  of  mankind  ought  to  be  cul- 
tivated, on  what  can  these  faculties  be  more  appropriately 
exercised  by  any  one  than  on  the  things  which  concern  him 
so  much  that  it  is  considered  necessary  for  him  to  hold 
opinions  on  them?  If  the  cultivation  of  the  understanding 
consists  in  one  thing  more  than  in  another,  it  is  surely  in 
learning  the  groimds  of  one's  oym  opinions.  Whatever 
people  believe  on  subjects  on  which  it  is  of  importance  to 
believe  rightly,  they  ought  to  be  able  to  defend  against  at 
least  the  common  objections.  But,  some  one  may  say.  Let 
them  be  taught  the  groimds  of  their  opinions.  It  does  not 
foUow  that  opinions  must  be  merely  parroted,  because  they 
are  never  heard  controverted.  Persons  who  learn  geometry 
do  not  simply  commit  the  theorems  to  memory,  but  under- 
stand and  leam  likewise  the  demonstrations;  and  it  would 
be  absurd  to  say  that  they  remain  ignorapt  of  the  grounds 
of  geometrical  truths  because  they  never  hear  any  one 
deny  and  attempt  to  disprove  them.  Undoubtedly :  and 
such  teaching  suffices  on  a  subject  like  mathematics,  where 
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liiere  is  nothing  at  all  to  be  said  on  the  wrong  side  of  the 
q[iiefltiQn.  The  peculiarity  of  the  evidence  of  mathematical 
troths  ia,  that  all  the  argoment  is  on  one  side.  There  are 
no  objections,  and  no  answers  to  objections.  But  on  evciy 
subject  on  which  difference  of  opinion  is  possible  the  truth 
depends  on  a  bahmce  to  be  struck  between  two  sets  of  con- 
flictiDg  reasons.  Even  in  natural  philosophy  there  is 
always  some  other  explanation  possible  of  the  same  facts, 
and  it  has  to  be  shown  why  that  other  theory  cannot  be 
the  true  one ;  and  until  this  is  shown,  and  imtil  we  know 
how  it  is  shown,  we  do  not  understand  the  groimds  of  our 
opinion.  But  when  we  turn  to  subjects  infinitely  compli- 
cated, to  morals,  religion,  politics,  social  relations,  and  the 
business  of  life,  three-fourths  of  the  arguments  for  every 
disputed  opinion  consist  in  dispelling  the  appearances  whidi 
&Tor  some  opinion  different  firom  it 

The  greatest  orator,  save  one,  of  antiquity  has  left  it  on 
record  that  he  always  studied  his  adversary's  case  with  as 
great,  if  not  with  still  greater,  intensity  than  even  his  own. 
What  Cicero  practised  as  the  means  of  forensic  *  success 
requires  to  be  imitated  by  all  who  study  any  subject  in 
order  to  arrive  at  the  truth.  He  who  knows  only  his  own 
side  of  the  case  knows  littie  of  that.  His  reasons  may  be 
goody  and  no  one  may  have  been  able  to  refute  them.  But 
if  be  is  equally  unable  to  refute  the  reasons  on  the  opposite 
side ;  if  he  does  not  so  much  as  know  what  they  are,  he  has 
no  ground  for  preferring  either  opinion.  The  rational 
position  for  him  would  be  suspension  of  judgment,  and 
unless  he  contents  himself  ' with  that,  he  is  either  led  by 
authority  or  adopts,  like  the  generality  of  the  world,  the 
side  to  which  he  feels  most  inclination.  Nor  is  it  enough 
that  he  should  hear  the  arguments  of  adversaries  from 
his  own  teachers,  presented  as  they  state  them,  and  ac- 
companied by  what  they  offer  as  refutations.    That  is 

*  Foremia,  rekting  to  the  courts  of  justice,  or  to  cilQ(^<^<;s&\  csa^- 
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not  the  way  to  do  justice  to  the  arguments,  or  bring  Ihem 
into  real  contact  with  his  own  mind.  He  must  be  able  to  hear 
them  from  persons  who  actually  believe  them,  who  defend 
them  in  earnest,  and  do  their  very  utmost  for  them.  He 
must  know  them  in  their  most  plausible  and  persuasive 
form,  he  must  feel  the  whole  force  of  the  difficulty  which 
the  true  view  of  the  subject  has  to  encounter  and  dispose 
of,  else  he  will  never  really  possess  himself  of  the  portion 
of  tinith  which  meets  and  removes  that  difficulty. 

Mill. 

. — #  

FALLIBILITY  OF  OPINION. 

Were  an  opinion  a  personal  possession  of  no  value  except 
to  the  owner,  if  to  be  restricted  in  the  enjoyment  of  it  were 
simply  a  private  injury,  it  would  make  some  difference 
whether  the  injury  was  inflicted  only  on  a  few  persons  or  on 
many.  But  the  peculiar  evil  of  silencing  the  expression  of 
an  opinion  is,  that  it  is  robbing  the  human  race,  posterity 
as  well  as  the  existing  generation,  those  who  dissent  from 
the  opinion  still  more  than  those  who  hold  it. 

If  the  opinion  is  right,  they  are  deprived  of  the  oppor- 
tunity of  exchanging  error  for  truth ;  if  wrong,  they  lose 
what  is  almost  as  gi-eat  a  benefit,  the  clearer  perception  and 
livelier  impressions  of  truth,  produced  from  its  collision 
with  error. 

It  is  necessary  to  consider  separately  these  two  hypo- 
theses, each  of  which  has  a  distinct  branch  of  the  argument 
corresponding  to  it.  We  can  never  be  sure  that  the  opinion 
we  are  endeavouring  to  stifle  is  a  false  opinion,  and  if  we 
were  sure,  stifling  it  would  be  an  evil  still. 

First :  The  opinion  which  it  is  attempted  to  suppress  by 
authority  may  possibly  be  true.  Those  who  desire  to 
suppress  it  of  course  deny  its  truth ;  but  they  are  not  in- 
fallible. They  have  no  authority  to  decide  the  question 
for  all  mankind,  and  exclude  every  other  person  from  the 
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means  of  judging.  To  refuse  a  hearing  to  an  opinion 
because  they  are  sure  it  is  false,  is  to  assume  that  their 
certainty  is  the  same  thing  as  absolute  certainty.  All 
sUencing  of  discussion  is  an  assumption  of  infellibility. 
Its  condemnation  may  be  allowed  to  rest  on  this  common 
argument,  not  the  worse  for  being  common.  Unfortunately 
for  the  good  sense  of  mankind,  tibe  fact  of  their  fallibility 
is  fer  from  carrying  the  weight  in  their  practical  govern- 
ment which  is  always  allowed  to  it  in  theory,  for  while 
every  one  well  knows  himself  to  be  fiillible,  few  think  it 
necessary  to  take  any  precautions  against  their  own  falli- 
bilily  or  admit  the  supposition  that  any  opinion,  of  which 
they  feel  very  certain,  may  be  one  of  ike  examples  of  the 
error  to  which  they  acknowledge  themselves  to  be  liable. 
Absolute  princes,  or  others  who  are  accustomed  to  imlimited 
deference,  usually  feel  this  complete  confidence  in  their  own 
opinions  on  nearly  all  subjects.  •  People  more  fortunately 
situated,  who  sometimes  hear  their  opinion  disputed,  and 
are  not  wholly  tmused  to  be  set  right  when  they  are  wrong, 
place  the  same  unbotmded  reliance  only  on  such  of  their 
opinions  as  are  shared  by  all  who  surround  them,  or 
to  whom  they  habitually  defer ;  for  in  proportion  to  a  man's 
want  in  his  own  solitary  judgment  does  he  usually  repose, 
with  implicit  trust,  on  the  infellibility  of  the  world  in 
general,  or,  in  other  words,  the  age  or  the  society  in  which 
he  lives. 

Yet  it  is  as  evident  in  itself  as  any  amount  of  argument 
can  make  it,  that  ages  are  no  more  in&llible  than  indi- 
viduals, every  age  having  held  many  opinions  which  sub- 
sequent ages  have  deemed  not  only  false,  but  absurd ;  and 
it  is  as  certain  that  many  opinions,  now  general,  will  be  re- 
jected by  future  ages,  as  it  is  that  many,  once  general,  are 
rejected  by  the  present. 

There  is  the  greatest  difference  between  presuming  an 
opinion  to  be  true,  because,  with  every  opipoTtvmi\:^  icrt 
contesting  it,  it  has  not  been  refuted,  and  aBgi>Tw\x\^ 
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truth  for  the  purpoBO  of  not  permitting  its  refutation. 
Complete  liberty  of  contradicting  and  disproving  our 
opinion  is  the  very  condition  which  justifies  in  assuming 
its  truth  for  purposes  of  action,  and  on  no  other  terms  can  a 
creature  with  human  faculties  have  any  rational  assurance 
of  being  right. 

 ♦  

ADVANTAGES  OF  DISCUSSION. 

Man  is  capable  of  rectifying  his  mistakes  by  discussion 
and  experience.  Not  by  experience  alone.  There  mu5t 
be  discussion  to  show  how  experience  is  to  be  interpreted. 
Wrong  opinions  and  practices  gradually  yield  to  fact  and 
arguments ;  but  facts  and  arguments,  to  produce  any  effect 
on  the  mind,  must  be  brought  before  it.  Very  few  facts 
are  able  to  tell  their  own  story  without  comments  to  bring 
out  their  meaning.  The  strength  and  value,  then,  of  human 
judgment  depending  on  the  one  property,  that  it  can  be  set 
right  when  it  is  wrong,  reliance  can  be  placed  on  it  only 
when  the  means  of  setting  it  right  are  kept  constantly  at 
hand.  In  the  case  of  any  person  whose  judgment  is  really 
deserving  of  confidence,  how  has  it  become  so  ?  Because 
he  has  kept  his  mind  open  to  criticism  of  his  opinions  and 
conduct.  Because  it  has  been  his  practice  to  listen  to  all 
that  has  been  said  against  him,  to  profit  by  as  much  of  it 
as  was  just,  and  expound  to  himself,  and  upon  other  oc- 
casions to  others,  the  fallacy  of  what  was  fallacious. 
Because  he  has  felt  that  the  only  way  in  which  a  human 
being  can  make  some  approach  to  knowing  the  whole  of  a 
subject  is  by  hearing  what  can  be  said  about  it  by  persons 
of  every  variety  of  opinion,  and  studying  all  modes  in 
which  it  can  be  looked  at  by  every  character  of  mind. 
No  wise  man  ever  acquired  his  wisdom  in  any  mode  but 
this,  nor  is  it  in  the  nature  of  human  intellect  to  become 
wise  in  any  other  manner.  The  steady  habit  of  collecting 
and  completing  his  own  opinion  by  collating  it  with  those 
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of  others,  so  &r  from  causing  doubt  and  hesitation  in 
carrying  it  into  practice,  is  the  only  stable  foundation  for  a 
just  reliance  on  it :  for,  being  cognisant  of  all  that  can,  at 
least  obviously,  be  said  against  him,  and  having  taken  up 
his  position  against  all  gainsayers,  knowing  that  he  has 
sought  for  objection  and  difficidties,  instead  of  avoiding 
them,  and  has  shut  out  no  light  which  can  be  thrown  upon 
the  subject  from  any  quarter,  he  has  a  right  to  think  his 
judgment  better  than  that  of  any  person,  or  any  multitude, 
who  have  not  gone  through  a  similar  process.  MilL 


WORK. 

There  is  a  perennial  nobleness  and  even  sacredness  in 
Work.  Were  he  never  so  benighted,  forgetful  of  his  high 
calling,  there  is  always  hope  in  a  man  that  actually  and 
earnestly  works;  in  idleness  alone  is  there  perpetual 
despair.  Work,  never  so  Mammonish,  mean,  is  in  com- 
mimication  with  Nature ;  the  real  desire  to  get  Work  done 
will  itself  lead  one  more  and  more  to  truth,  to  Nature's 
appointments  and  r^ulations,  which  are  truth. 

The  latest  truth  in  this  world  is,  know  thy  work  and 
do  it.  "  Know  thyself ;  "  long  enough  has  that  poor  "  self" 
of  thine  tormented  thee ;  thou  wilt  never  get  to  "know"  it, 
I  believe !  Think  it  not  thy  business,  this  of  knowing 
thyself ;  thou  art  an  unknowable  individual :  know  what 
thou  canst  work  at ;  and  work  at  it  like  a  Hercules !  That 
will  be  thy  better  plan. 

It  has  been  written,  "  an  endless  significance  lies  in  work ; " 
as  man  perfects  himself  by  writing.  Foul  jungles  are 
cleared  away,  feir  seed-fields  rise  instead,  and  stately  cities; 
and  withal  the  man  himself  first  ceases  to  be  a  ' jungle  and 
foul  unwholesome  desert  thereby.  Consider  how,  even  in 
the  meanest  sorts  of  labor,  the  whole  soul  oi  «t  m-KCL  Ss^ 
composed  into  a  kind  of  real  harmony,  t\ve  mefcMvt  \vfe 
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himself  to  work  I  Doubt,  Desire,  Sorrow,  Remorse,  Indig- 
nation, Despair  itself,  all  these  like  hell-dogs  lie  beleaguer- 
ing the  soul  of  the  poor  day-worker,  as  of  every  man ;  but 
as  he  bends  himself  with  free  valor  against  Ids  task,  all 
these  are  stilled,  all  these  shrink  murmuring  &t  off  into 
their  caves.  The  man  is  now  a  man.  The  blessed  glow  of 
labor  in  him ;  is  it  not  a  purifying  fire,  wherein  all  poison 
is  burnt  up,  and  out  of  the  sour  smoke  of  which  there  is 
made  bright  blessed  fiame  ? 

Blessed  is  he  who  has  found  his  work ;  let  him  ask  no 
other  blessedness.  He  has  a  work,  a  life-purpose ;  he  has 
found  it,  and  will  follow  it !  How,  as  a  fcee  flowing  chan- 
nel, dug  and  torn  by  noble  force  through  the  sour  mud- 
swamp  of  one's  existence,  like  an  ever  deepening  river 
there,  it  runs  and  flows ;  draining  off  ithe  sour  festering 
water  gradually  from  the  root  of  the  remotest  grass  blade ; 
making,  instead  of  pestilential  swamp,  a  green  fruitful 
meadow  with  its  clear  flowing  stream.  How  blessed  for 
the  meadow  itself,  let  the  stream  and  its  value  be  great  or 
small!  Labor  is  life;  from  the  inmost  heart  of  the 
Worker  rises  his  God-given  force,  the  sacred  celestial  Hfe- 
essence,  breathed  into  him  by  Almighty  God;  from  his 
inmost  heart  awakens  him  to  all  nobleness,  to  all  know- 
ledge, "  self-knowledge,"  and  much  else,  so  soon  as  Work 
fitly  begins.  Knowledge !  the  knowledge  that  will  hold 
good  in  working,  cleave  thou  to  that ;  for  Nature  herself 
accredits  that,  says  Yea  to  that.  Properly  thou  hast  no 
other  knowledge  but  what  thou  hast  got  by  working ;  the 
rest  is  yet  all  an  hypothesis  of  knowledge :  a  thing  to  be 
argued  of  in  philosophy  a  thing  floating  in  the  clouds,  till 
we  try  it  and  fix  it.  Doubt,  of  whatever  kind,  can  be 
ended  by  action  alone. 

And  again,  hast  thou  valued  Patience,  Courage,  Perseve- 
rance, Openness  to  light ;  readiness  to  own  thyself  mistaken, 
to  do  better  next  time  ?  All  these,  all  virtues,  in  wrestling 
with  the  dim  brute  Powers  of  fact,  in  ordering  of  thy  fel- 
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lows  in  such  wresde,  there,  and  elsewhere  not  at  all,  thou 
wilt  continiially  leain. 

Yes,  all  manner  of  work,  and  pious  response  firom  Men 
or  Nature,  is  always  what  we  call  silent ;  cannot  spe&k  or 
come  to  light  till  it  be  seen,  till  it  be  spoken  to.  Eveiy 
noble  work  is  at  first  "  impossible."  In  very  truth,  for 
every  noble  work  the  possibilities  will  lie  dififiised  through 
Immensity,  inarticulate,  undiscoverable  except  to 
Like  Gideon  thou  shalt  spread  out  thy  fleece  at  the  door  of 
thy  tent ;  see  whether,  under  the  wide  arch  of  Heaven, 
there  be  any  boimteous  moisture,  or  none.  Thy  heart  and 
life-purpose  shall  be  as  a  miraculous  Gideon's  fleece,  spread 
out  in  silent  appeal  to  Heaven ;  and  from  the  kind  Immen- 
sities, what  from  the  poor  unkind  localities  and  town  and 
countiy  parishes  there  never  could,  blessed  dew-moisture 
to  suflSlce  thee  shall  have  &llen  I 

Work  is  of  a  religious  nature :  work  is  of  a  brave  na- 
ture ;  which  it  is  the  aim  of  all  religion  to  be.  "  All  work 
of  man  is  as  the  swimmer's  a  waste  ocean  threatens  to 
devour  him  ;  if  he  front  it  not  bravely,  it  will  keep  its 
word.  By  incessant  wise  defiance  of  it,  lusty  rebuke  and 
buflfet  of  it,  behold  how  it  loyally  supports  him,  bears  him 
as  its  conqueror  along.  It  is  so,"  says  Goethe,  with  all 
things  that  man  undertakes  in  this  world."  Carlyle, 
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EXCELLENCE  ATTAINABLE  BY  LABOB  ALONE. 

Natural  historians  assert,  that  whatever  is  formed  for 
long  duration,  arrives  slowlj  at  maturity.  Thus  the  firmest 
timber  is  of  tardy  growth.  The  same  observation  may  be 
extended  to  the  growth  of  offshoots  of  the  mind.  Hasty 
compositions,  however  they  please  at  first  by  flowery 
luxiuiance,  and  spread  in  the  sunshine  of  temporary 
favor,  can  seldom  endure  the  change  of  seasons,  but 
perish  at  the  first  blast  of  criticism  or  fix)st  of  neglect. 
When  Apelles  was  reproached  with  the  paucity  of  his  pro- 
ductions, and  the  incessant  attention  with  which  he  re- 
touched his  pieces,  he  condescended  to  make  no  other 
answer,  than  that  he  painted  for  perpetuity. 

No  vanity  can  more  justly  incur  contempt  and  indigna- 
tion than  that  which  boasts  of  negligence  and  hurry.  For 
who  can  bear  with  patience  the  writer  who  claims  such 
superiority  to  the  rest  of  his  species,  as  to  imagine  that 
mankind  are  at  leisure  for  attention  to  his  extemporary 
sallies,  and  that  posterity  will  reposit  his  casual  ef^isions 
among  the  treasures  of  ancient  wisdom ! 

Men  have  sometimes  appeared  of  such  transcendant  abi- 
lities, that  their  slightest  and  most  cursory  perfo^ances 
excel  all  that  labor  and  study  can  enable  meaner  intel- 
lects to  compose ;  as  there  are  regions  of  which  the  spon- 
taneous products  cannot  be  equalled  in  other  soils  by  care 
and  culture.  But  it  is  no  less  dangerous  for  any  man  to 
place  himself  in  this  rank  of  understanding,  and  fancy 
that  he  is  bom  to  be  illustrious  without  labor,  than  to 
omit  the  cares  of  husbandry,  and  expect  fi-om  his  ground 
the  blossoms  of  Arabia. 

Dr,  Johnson, 
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LABOR  AND  GEJSTOS. 

The  prevailiiig  idea  with  young  people  has  been,  the 
incompatibility  of  labor  and  genius ;  and,  therefore,  from 
the  fear  of  being  thought  dull,  they  have  thought  it 
necessary  to  remain  ignorant.  I  have  seen,  at  school  and 
at  college,  a  great  many  young  men  completely  destroyed 
by  haying  been  so  unfortunate  as  to  produce  an  excellent 
copy  of  yerses.  Their  genius  being  now  established,  all 
that  remained  for  them  to  do,  was  to  act  up  to  the  dignity 
of  the  character ;  and  as  this  dignity  consisted  in  reading 
nothing  new,  in  forgetting  what  they  had  already  read, 
and  in  pretending  to  be  acquainted  with  all  subjects  by' 
a  sort  of  ofif-hand  exertion  of  talents,  they  soon  collapsed 
into  the  most  frivolous  and  insignificant  of  men. 

It  would  be  an  extremely  profitable  thing  to  draw  up 
a  short  and  well-authenticated  account  of  the  habits  of 
study  of  the  most  celebrated  writers  with  whose  style  of 
literary  industry  we  happen  to  be  most  acquainted.  It 
woidd  go  very  far  to  destroy  the  absurd  and  pernicious 
association  of  genius  and  idleness,  by  showing  that  the 
greatest  poets,  orators,  statesmen,  and  historians— men*  of 
the  most  brilliant  and  imposing  talents  —  have  actually 
labored  as  hard  as  the  makers  of  dictionaries  and  the 
arrangers  of  indexes;  and  that  the  most  obvious  reason 
why  they  have  been  superior  to  other  men  is,  that  they 
have  taken  more  pains  than  other  men. 

Gibbon  was  in  his  study  every  morning,  winter  and 
summer,  at  six  o'clock ;  Biirke  vras  the  most  laborious 
and  inde&tigable  of  human  beings ;  Leibnitz  was  never 
out  of  his  library ;  Pascal  killed  himself  by  study;  Cicero 
narrowly  escaped  death  by  the  same  cause ;  Milton  was  at 
his  books  with  aa  much  regularity  as  a  merchant  or  an 
attorney ;  he  had  mastered  all  the  knowledge  of  hia  timft% 
80  had  Bacon*   Baphael  lived  but  ihirty-BQ\^  "^^ax^N 
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in  that  short  space  carried  fine  art  so  far  beyond  what  it  / 
had  before  reached,  that  he  appears  to  stand  alone  as  a  \ 
model  to  his  successors. 

There  are  instances  to  the  contrary;  but,  genei^y  ] 
speaking,  the  life  of  all  truly  great  men  has  been  a  life  of; 
intense  and  incessant  labor.    They  have  commonly  passed 
the  first  half  of  life  in  the  gross  darkness  of  indigent 
humility  —  overlooked,  mistaken,  contenmed,  by  weaker 
men  —  thinking  while  others  slept,  reading  while  others 
rioted,  feeling  something  within  them,  that  told  them  they  , 
should  not  always  be  kept  down  among  the  dregs  of  lihe 
world.    And  then,  when  their  time  was  come,  and  some 
little  accident  has  given  them  their  first  occasion,  they  have 
•  burst  out  into  the  light  and  glory  of  public  life,  rich*  with 
the  spoils  of  time,  and  mighty  in  all. the  labors  and 
struggles  of  the  mind. 

Then  do  the  multitude  cry  out  "  A  miracle  of  genius  I " 
Yes,  he  is  a  miracle  of  genius,  because  he  is  a  miracle  of 
labor;  because,  instead  of  trusting  to  the  resources  of 
his  own  single  mind,  he  has  ransacked  a  thousand  minds; 
because  he  makes  use  of  the  accumulated  wisdom  of  ages, 
and  takes,  as  his  point  of  departm^e,  the  very  last  line  and 
boimdary  to  which  science  has  advanced ;  because  it  has 
ever  been  the  object  of  his  life  to  assist  every  intellectual 
gift  of  nature,  however  munificent,  and  however  splendid^ 
with  every  resource  that  art  could  suggest,  and  evexy 
attention  diligence  could  bestow. 

But,  while  I  am  descanting  upon  tlie  conduct  of  the 
understanding,  and  the  best  modes  of  acquiring  knowledge, 
some  men  may  be  disposed  to  ask :  "  Why  conduct  my  im- 
derstanding  with  such  endless  care ;  and  what  is  the  use  of 
so  much  knowledge  ?  "  What  is  the  use  of  so  much  know- 
ledge ?  What  is  the  use  of  so  much  life  ?  What  are  we 
to  do  with  the  seventy  years  of  existence  allotted  to  us  7 
and  how  are  we  to  live  them  out  to  the  last  I  I  solemnly 
declare  that,  but  for  the  love  of  knowledge,  I  should  con- 
jBider  the  life  of  th^  meanest  hedger  axxd  ditcKer  as  prefer-* 
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able  to  that  of  the  greatest  and  richest  man  in  existence ; 
for  the  fire  of  our  minds  is  like  the  fire  which  the  Persians 
bum  on  the  mountains;  it  fiames  night  and  day,  and  is 
immortal,  and  not  to  be  quenched  I  Upon  something  it 
must  act  and  feed,  — upon  the  pure  spirit  of  knowledge,  or 
upon  the  foul  dregs  of  polluting  passions. 

Therefore,  when  I  say,  in  conducting  your  imderstand- 
ing,  love  knowledge  with  a  great  love,  with  a  vehement 
love,  with  a  leve  coeval  with  life,  what  do  I  say  but  love 
innocence ;  love  virtue ;  love  purity  of  conduct ;  love  that 
which,  if  you  are  rich  and  great,  will  sanctify  the  blind  for- 
tune which  has  made  you  so,  and  make  men  call  it  justice ; 
love  that  which,  if  you  are  poor,  will  render  your  poverty 
respectable,  and  mske  the  proudest  feel  it  unjust  to  laugh  at 
the  meanness  of  your  fortimes ;  love  that  which  wiU  com- 
fort you,  adorn  you,  and  never  quit  you, — ^which  will  open 
to  you  the  kingdom  of  thought,  and  all  the  boundless  re- 
gions of  conception,  as  an  asylum  against  the  cruelty,  the 
injuBtice,  and  the  pain,  that  may  be  your  lot  in  the  outer 
world, — that  which  will  make  your  motives  habitually 
great  and  honorable,  and  light  up  in  an  instant  a  thousand 
noble  disdains  at  the  very  thought  of  meanness  and  of  fraud  ? 

Therefore,  if  any  young  man  have  embarked  his  life  in 
pursuit  of  knowledge,  let  him  go  on  without  doubting  or 
fearing  the  event ;  let  him  not  be  intimidated  by  the  cheer- 
less b^nnings  of  Knowledge,  by  the  darkness  from  which 
she  springs,  by  the  difficulties  which  hover  around  her,  by 
the  wretched  habitations  in  which  she  dwells,  by  the  want 
and  sorrow  which  sometimes  journey  in  hey  train ;  but  let 
him  ever  follow  her  as  the  Angel  that. guards  him  ;  and  as 
the  Genius  of  his  life.  She  will  bring  him  out  at  last  into 
the  light  of  day,  and  exhibit  him  to  the  world  comprehen- 
sive in  acquirements,  fertile  in  resources,  rich  in  imagina- 
tion, strong  in  reasoning,  prudent  and  powerful  above  his 
fellows  in  all  the  relations,  and  in  all  the  offices  of  life. 
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COMPOSITION. 

I  HAVE  a  few  things  to  tell  you  respecting  ihat  dangeroof 
nobleness  of  consommate  art,  —  Composition.  For  yoa 
ought  to  know  what  it  means,  and  to  look  for  and  enjoy  it 

Composition  means,  literally  and  simply,  putting  several 
things  together,  so  as  to  make  one  thing  out  of  them ;  the 
nature  and  goodness  of  which  they  all  have  a  share  in  pro-* 
dudng.  Thus,  a  musician  composes  an  a^r  by  putting 
notes  together  in  certain  relations ;  a  poet  composes  a  poem 
by  putting  thoughts  and  words  together  in  pleasant  order ; 
and  a  painta:  a  picture,  by  putting  thoughts,  forms,  and 
colors  in  {feasant  order. 

In  all  these  cases,  observe,  an  intended  unily  must  be 
the  result  of  composition.  A  pavior  cannot  be  said  to 
compose  the  heap  of  stones  which  he  empties  from  his  cart, 
nor  the  sower  the  handftd  of  seed  which  he  scatters  from 
his  hand.  It  is  the  essence  of  composition  that  eveT3rthiDg 
should  be  in  a  detenmned  place,  perform  an  intended  part, 
and  act,  in  that  part,  advantageously  for  eveiything  that  is 
connected  with  it. 

Composition,  imderstood  in  this  pure  sense,  is  the  type, 
in  the  arts  of  mankind,  of  the  Providential  government  of 
the  world.  It  is  an  exhibition,  in  the  order  given  to  notes^ 
or  colors,  or  forms,  of  the  advantage  of  perfect  fellowship^ 
discipline,  and  contentment.  In  a  weU-composed  air,  no 
note,  however  short  or  low,  can  be  spared,  but  the  least  i« 
as  necessary  as  the  greatest ;  no  note,  however  prolonged, 
is  tedious,  but  the  others  prepare  for,  and  are  benefited  by, 
its  duration :  no  note,  however  high,  is  tyrannous,  the 
others  prepare  for  and  are  benefited  by  its  exaltation :  no 
note,  however  low,  is  overpowered,  the  others  prepare  for, 
and  sympathise  with,  its  humility ;  and  the  r^ult  is,  that 
each  and  every  note  has  a  value  in  the  position  assigned  to 
it,  which,  by  itself,  it  never  possessed,  and  of  which,  by 
separation  from  the  others,  it  would  instantly  be  deprived. 
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Similarlj,  in  a  good  poem,  each  word  and  thought  en- 
hances the  value  of  those  which  precede  and  follow  it ;  and 
every  syllable  has  a  loveliness  which  depends  not  so  much 
on  its  abstract  sound  as  on  its  position.  Look  at  the  same 
word  in  a  dictionary,  and  you  will  hardly  recognise  it. 

Much  more  in  a  great  picture,  eveiy  line  and  color  is 
80  arranged  as  to  advantage  the  rest.  None  are  inessential, 
however  slight ;  and  none  are  independent,  however  for- 
cible. It  is  not  enough  that  they  truly  represent  natural 
objects,  but  they  must  fit  into  certain  places,  and  gather 
into  certain  harmonious  groups;  so  that,  for  instance,  the 
red  chimn^  of  a  cottage  is  not  merely  set  in  its  place  as  a 
chinmey,  but  that  it  may  effect,  in  a  certain  way  pleasur- 
able to  the  eye,  the  pieces  of  green  or  blue  in  other  parts 
of  the  picture ;  and  we  ought  to  see  that  the  work  is  mas- 
terly, merely  by  the  positions  and  quantities  of  these 
patches  of  green,  red,  and  blue,  even  at  a  distance  which 
renders  it  perfectly  impossible  to  determine  what  the 
colors  represent;  or  to  see  whether  the  red  is  a  chimney, 
or  an  old  woman's  cloak ;  and  whether  the  blue  is  smoke, 
sky,  or  water. 

It  follows  from  these  general  truths,  that  it  is  impossible 
to  give  rules  which  will  enable  you  to  compose.  You 
might  much  more  easily  receive  rules  to  enable  you  to  be 
witty.  If  it  were  possible  to  be  witty  by  rule,  wit  would 
cease  to  be  either  admirable  or  amusing :  if  it  were  pos- 
sible to  compose  melody  by  rule,  Mozart  and  Cimarosa  need 
not  have  been  bom :  if  it  were  possible  to  compose  pictures 
by  rule,  Titian  and  Veronese  would  be  ordinary  men.  The 
essence  of  composition  lies  precisely  in  the  fact  of  its  being 
unteachable,  in  its  being  the  operation  of  an  individual 
mind  of  range  and  power  exalted  above  others. 

Bushm, 
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IMAGINATION. 
If  we  were  to  be  asked,  abruptly,  and  required  to  answer 
briefly,  what  qualities  chiefly  distinguish  great  artists  from 
feeble  artists,  we  should  answer,  I  suppose,  first,  their  sen- 
sibility and  tenderness ;  secondly,  their  imagination ;  and 
thirdly,  their  industry.  Some  of  us  might,  perhaps,  doubt 
the  justice  of  attaching  so  much  importance  to  this  last 
character,  because  we  have  all  known  clever  men  who  were 
indolent,  and  dull  men  who  were  industrious.  But  though 
you  may  have  known  clever  men  who  were  indolent,  you 
never  knew  a  great  man  who  was  so ;  and,  during  such 
investigation  as  I  have  been  able  to  give  to  the  lives  of  the 
artists  whose  works  are  in  all  points  noblest,  no  &ct  ever 
looms  so  large  upon  me — no  law  remains  so  stead&st  in 
the  Tmiversality  of  its  application, — as  the  &ct  and  law  that 
they  are  all  great  workers:  nothing  concerning  them  is 
DMitter  of  more  astonishment  than  the  quantity  they  have 
accomplished  in  the  given  length  of  their  life ;  and  when  I 
hear  a  young  man  spoken  of,  as  giving  promise  of  high 
genius,  the  fiist  question  I  ask  about  him  is  always  —  Does 
he  work? 

But  though  this  quality  of  industry  is  essentud  to  an 
artist,  it  does  not  in  any  wise  make  an  artist ;  many  people 
are  busy,  whose  doings  are  little  worth.  Neither  does  sen- 
sibility make  an  artist ;  since,  as  I  hope,  many  can  feel  both 
strongly  and  nobly  who  yet  care  nothing  about  art.  But 
the  gifts  which  distinctively  mark  the  artist  —  without 
which  he  must  be  feeble  in  life,  forgotten  in  death  —  with 
which  he  may  become  one  of  the  shakers  of  the  earth,  and 
one  of  the  signal-lights  in  heaven — are  those  of  sym- 
pathy and  imagination.  I  will  not  occupy  your  time,  nor 
incur  the  risk  of  your  dissent,  by  endeavouring  to  give  any 
close  definition  of  this  last  word.  We  all  have  a  general 
and  siiflicient  idea  of  imagination,  and  of  its  work  with  our 
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hands  and  in  our  hearts :  we  understand  it,  I  suppose,  as 
the  imaging  or  picturing  of  new  things  in  our  thoughts ; 
and  we  always  show  an  involuntary  respect  for  this  power, 
whenever  we  can  recognise  it,  acknowledging  it  to  be  a 
greater  power  than  manipulation,  or  calculation,  or  observa- 
tion, or  any  other  human  £iculty.  If  we  see  an  old  woman 
spinning  at  the  fire  side,  and  distributing  her  thread  dex- 
terously from  the  distaff,  we  respect  her  for  her  manipula- 
tion, —  if  we  ask  her  how  much  she  expects  to  make  in  a 
year,  and  she  answers  qiiickly,  we  respect  her  for  her  calcu- 
lation,— if  she  is  watching  at  the  same  time  that  none  of 
her  grandchildren  fell  into  the  fire,  we  respect  her  for  her 
observation,  —  yet  for  all  this  she  may  still  be  a  common- 
place old  woman  enough.  But  if  she  is  all  the  time 
telling  her  grandchildren  a  fairy  tale  out  of  her  head,  we 
praise  her  for  her  imagination,  and  say,  she  must  be  a 
rather  remarkable  old  woman. 

Precisely  in  like  manner,  if  an  architect  does  his  working- 
drawing  well,  we  praise  him  for  his  manipulation,  —  if  he 
keeps  closely  within  his  contract,  we  praise  him  for  his 
honest  arithmetic,  —  if  he  looks  well  to  the  laying  of  his 
beams,  so  that  nobody  shall  drop  through  the  floor,  we 
praise  him  for  his  observation.  But  he  must,  somehow, 
tell  us  a  feiry  tale  out  of  his  head  beside  aU  this,  else  we 
cannot  praise  him  for  his  imagination,  nor  speak  of  him  as 
we  did  of  the  old  woman,  as  being  in  any  wise  out  of  the 
common  way,  a  rather  remarkable  architect.  Buskin, 
 »  

STYLE. 

Generally  speaking  an  author's  style  is  a  feithful  copy  of 
his  mind.  If  you  would  write  a  lucid  style,  let  there  first 
be  Kght  in  your  own  mind;  and  if  you  woidd  write  a 
grand  s^Ie,  you  ought  to  have  a  grand  character. 

Goethe. 
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SYMPATHY  WITH  MERIT. 

Lastlt,  and  chiefly,  you  must  Iotc  the  creatures  to  whom 
you  minister,  your  fellow-men;  for,  if  you  do  not  love 
them,  not  only  will  you  be  little  interested  in  the  paasing 
events  of  life,  but  in  aU  your  gazing  at  humanity,  you 
will  be  apt  to  be  struck  only  by  outside  form,  and  not  by 
expression.  It  is  only  kindness  and  tenderness  which  will 
ever  enable  you  to  see  what  beauly  there  is  in  the  dadc 
eyes  that  are  sunk  with  weeping,  and  in  the  paleness  of 
those  fixed  fiices  which  the  earth's  adversity  has  compassed 
about,  till  they  shine  in  their  patience  like  dying  watchfiies 
through  twilight.  But  it  is  not  this  only  which  makes  it 
needful  for  you,  if  you  would  be  great,  to  be  also  kind ; 
there  is  a  most  important  and  all-essential  reason  in  the 
very  nature  of  your  own  art.  So  soon  as  you  desire  to 
build  largely,  and  with  addition  of  noble  sculpture,  you 
will  find  that  your  work  must  be  associative.  You  cannot 
carve  a  whole  cathedral  yourself  —  you  can  carve  but  few 
and  simple  parts  of  it.  Either  your  own  work  must  be 
disgraced  in  the  mass  of  the  collateral  inferiority,  or  you 
must  raise  your  fellow-designers  to  correspondence  of 
power.  If  you  have  genius,  you  yourself  take  the  lead 
in  the  building  you  design ;  you  will  carve  its  porch  and 
direct  its  disposition.  But  for  all  subsequent  advancement 
of  its  detail,  you  must  trust  to  the  agency  and  the  invention  of 
others ;  and  it  rests  with  you  either  to  repress  what  £icul- 
ties  your  workmen  have,  into  cunning  subordination  to 
your  own,  or  to  rejoice  in  discovering  even  the  powers 
that  may  rival  you,  and  leading  forth  mind  after  mind  into 
fellowship  vnth  your  fimcy  and  association  with  your  fiune. 

I  need  not  teU  you  that  if  you  do  the  first  —  if  you  en- 
deavour to  depress  or  disguise  the  talents  of  your  subor- 
dinates—you are  lost;   for  nothing  could  imply  more 
MkBk(f  and  deciavely  ihan  this,  that  your  art  and  your 
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work  were  not  beloved  by  you ;  that  it  was  your  own  pros* 
perity  that  you  were  seeking,  and  your  own  skill  only  that 
you  cared  to  contemplate.  I  do  not  say  that  you  must  not 
be  jealous  at  all;  it  is  rarely  in  human  nature  to  be 
wholly  without  jealousy;  and  you  may  be  forgiven  for 
going  some  day  sadly  home,  when  you  find  some  youth, 
unpractised  and  unapproved,  giving  the  life-stroke  to  his 
work,  whieh  you,  after  years  of  training,  perhaps,  cannot 
reach :  but  your  jealousy  must  not  conquer — your  love  of 
your  building  must  conquer,  helped  by  your  kindness  of 
heart. 

See  !  I  set  no  high  or  difficult  standard  before  you.  I 
do  not  say  that  you  are  to  surrender  your  pre-eminence 
in  mere  tmselfish  generosity.  But  I  do  say  that  you  must 
surrender  your  pre-eminence  in  your  love  of  your  building 
helped  by  your  kindness ;  and  that  whomsoever  you  find 
better  able  to  do  what  will  adorn  it  than  you, —  that  person 
you  are  to  give  place  to ;  •  and  to  console  yourself  for  the 
humiliation,  first,  by  your  joy  in  seeing  the  edifice  grow  more 
beautiful  under  his  chisel,  and  secondly,  by  your  sense  of 
having  done  kindly  and  jubtly.  But  if  you  are  morally 
strong  enough  to  make  the  kindness  and  justice  the  first 
motive,  it  will  be  better ;  — best  of  all,  if  you  do  not  con- 
sider it  as  kindness  at  all,  but  bare  aod  stem  justice ;  for, 
truly,  such  help  as  we  can  give  each  other  in  this  world  is 
a  debt  to  each  other ;  and  the  man  who  perceives  a  supe- 
riority or  capacity  in  a  subordioate,  aod  neither  confesses 
nor  assists  it,  is  not  merely  the  withholder  of  kindness,  but 
the  conmiitter  of  injury.  Buskin, 
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SCORN  NOT  THE  LEAST. 

Whebe  words  are  weak,  and  foes  enconnt'ring  strong, 
Where  mightier  do  assault  than  do  defend, 
The  feebler  part  puts  up  enforcM  wrong 
And  silent  sees,  that  speech  could  not  amend : 
Yet  higher  powers  must  think,  though  they  repine, 
When  sun  is  set  the  little  stars  -^^dll  shine. 

While  pike  doth  range,  the  silly  tench  doth  fly, 
And  crouch  in  privy  creeks  with  smaller  fish ; 
Yet  pikes  are  caught  when  little  fish  go  by. 
These  fleet  afloat,  while  those  do  fill  the  dish ; 
There  is  a  time  even  for  the  worms  to  creep. 
And  suck  the  dew  while  all  their  foes  do  sleep. 

The  merlin  cannot  ever  soar  on  high. 

Nor  greedy  greyhound  still  pursue  the  chase ; 

The  tender  lark  will  find  a  time  to  fly, 

And  fearful  hare  to  run  a  quiet  race. 

He  that  high  growth  on  cedars  did  bestow. 

Grave  also  lowly  mushrooms  leave  to  grow. 

SotUhwelL 


Nature  speaks  to  herself  and  to  us  through  a  thousand  phenomeM^ 
and  to  the  attentive  observer  she  is  nowhere  dead  or  dumb. 

Gk)BTHB. 

The  reader  of  an  intelligent  hook  of  travels  follows  the  researches 
of  a  man  whose  eyes^  ears^  and  mind  are  armed  bg  all  the  science, 
arts,  and  implements  which  mankind  have  anywhere  accumulated, 
and  who  is  using  those  to  add  to  the  stock,  Embbson. 
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SAIL  UP  THE  ST.  LAWEBNCB. 

With  &ir  wind  and  crowding  sail  we  entered  the  wa- 
ters of  the  St.  Lawrence.  From  the  point  of  Gaspe  to  the 
Labrador  coast  the  distance  is  120  miles;  and,  through 
this  ample  channel  half  the  fresh  water  of  the  world  has  its 
outlet  to  the  sea,  spreading  back  its  blue  winding  path  for 
more  than  2000  miles,  along  still  reach,  foaming  rapid,  ocean 
lakes,  and  mighty  cataracts,  to  the  trackless  desert  of  the 
West. 

We  are  near  the  left  bank ;  there  is  no  trace  of  man's 
hand;  such  as  God  made  it,  there  it  is  —  from  the  pebbly 
shore  to  the  craggy  mountain  top,  east  and  west,  and  countless 
miles  away  to  the  frozen  north,  where  everlasting  winter 
congeals  liie  sap  of  life,  there  extends  one  dark  forest,  lone 
and  silent  from  all  past  time. 

For  two  days  more  there  is  nothing  to  attract  our 
attention  but  the  shoals  of  white  porpoises :  we  are  wel-> 
comed  by  several;  they  roll  and  frolick  round  the  ship, 
rushing  along  very  fast,  stopping  to  look  at  us,  ever  and 
anon  passing  and  repassing,  and  then  going  off  to  pay  their 
compliments  to  some  other  strangers. 

By  degrees  the  great  river  narrows  to  twenty  miles,  and 
we  can  see  the  shore  on  both  sides,  with  rows  of  white 
specks  of  houses  along  the  water's  edge,  which  at  length 
seem  to  close  into  a  continuous  street.  Every  here  and 
there  is  a  church,  with  clusters  of  dwellings  roimd  it,  and 
little  silver  streams,  wandering  through  naxiors?  B^Xfi^^ 

dearing  "  behind  them. 
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We  got  near  the  shore  once ;  there  was  but  little  wind:, 
we  fancied  it  bore  to  us  the  smell  of  new-mo\vn  haj,  and 
thought  we  heard  church-bells ;  but  the  ripple  of  the  water, 
gentle  as  it  was,  treated  the  mellow  tones  too  roughly  to 
allow  of  our  positively  distinguishing  them. 

Several  ships  were  in  sight ;  some  travelling  in  our  direc- . 
tion,  wayworn  and  weary ;  others  standing  boldly  out  to 
meet  the  waves  and  storms  we  had  just  passed  thix>ugh. 
Bows  of  little  many-colored  flags  ran  up  to  their  mizen  tops, 
fluttered  out  what  they  had  to  say,  and  came  down  again 
when  they  had  got  their  answer. 

The  nights  were  veiy  cold ;  but,  even  had  they  been  Ikr  ' 
more  so,  we  would  have  lingered  on  deck  to  see  the  North- 
em  Lights.*  They  had  it  all  to  themselves — not  a  cloud  to 
stop  their  running  wild  over  the  sky.  Starting  from  be-  . 
hind  the  mountains,  they  raced  up  through  the  blue  flelds 
of  heaven,  and  vanished :  again  they  reappeared,  where  we 
least  expected  them ;  spreading  over  all  space  one  moment, 
shrinking  into  a  quivering  streak  the  next,  quicker  than 
the  tardy  eye  could  trace. 

There  is  a  dark  shade  for  many  miles  below  where  the 
Saguenay  pours  its  gloomy  flood  into  the  piu'e  waters  of  the 
St.  Lawrence.  Two  degrees  to  the  westward  liies  a  circular 
sheet  of  water  called  Lake  St.  John,  forty  miles  wide,  fed 
by  niunerous  small  rivers.  This  is  the  birth-place  of  the 
great  tributary;  its  separate  existence  ends  at  Tadousac. 
Its  course  lies  from  west  to  east,  half-way  thi'ough  a  rich 
coimtry,  with  a  comparatively  mild  climate,  where  only  a 
few  wandering  Indians  hunt  and  fish,  exchanging  their  ftirs 
with  English  traders  at  Chicoutimi :  here  this  rude  com- 
merce has  grouped  together  a  nimiber  of  houses,  round  a 
church  built  by  the  Jesuits  two  centuries  ago. — Great  Bay 
is  twelve  miles  lower  down ;  thence  to  the  river's  mouth 
the  cliffs  rise  straight  out  of  the  water,  sometimes  to  fifteen 


*  Northern  lights^  aurora  boreaUs. 
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Ired  feet  in  height,  in  some  places  two  or  three  miles 
t.  There  is  a  great  depth  between,  fer  greater  than  that 
e  St.  Lawrence  at  the  confluence,  and  large  ships  can 
p  thus  far.  —  About  three  thousand  white  people  are 
ered  about  these  districts ;  they  have  saw-mills,  and  ply 
laborious  industry  in  the  bush,  felling  the  tall  pine- 

the  entrance  to  the  gloomy  Saguenay,  lies  Eed  Is- 
.  The  shore  is  rocky  and  perilous ;  as  we  passed,  the 
ling  sun  shone  brightly  upon  it  and  the  still  waters ; 
when  the  November  mists  hang  around,  and  the  north- 
wind  sweeps  up  the  river,  many  a  brave  ship  ends  her 
ge  here.  To  the  south-east  is  seen  a  gentler  sister,  the 
jn  Isle. 

would  be  wearisome  to  tell  of  all  the  woody  solitu(?es 
deck  the  bosom  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  or  of  the  white, 
rftd  settlements  along  its  banks,  some  of  them  growing 
>  towns  as  we  advance,  their  backgroimd  swelling  into 
ntains.  It  is  a  scene  of  wonderful  beauty,  often  heigh- 
i  by  one  of  the  strangest,  loveliest  freaks  of  lavish  na- 
The  mirage*  lifls  up  little  rocky  tufled  islands  into 
ir,  and  ships,  with  their  taper  masts  turned  downwards,' 
i  past  them ;  the  tops  of  high  and  distant  hills  sink 
1  to  the  water's  edge,  and  long  streets  of  trim,  demure- 
ing  houses,  rest  their  foimdations  in  the  sky. 
''e  are  now  at  Grosse  Isle;  and,  in  the  distance,  we 
he  feir  and  fertile  island  of  Orleans.  Bold  Cape  Tour- 
t  is  at  length  past ;  it  has  wearied  our  sight  for  two 
I,  like  a  long  straight  road.  It  grows  very  dark,  and 
evening  air  is  keen ;  we  must  go  below, 
bout  midnight  I  awoke.  There  was  the  splash,  and 
y  rattling  sound  of  the  falling  anchor ;  the  ship  swung 
ly  round  with  the  tide,  and  was  still ;  we  had  reached 
BEC.  G,  Warhurton, 
 »  

Mirage^  a  meteorological  phenomeDon  caused  by  Teim^oYv. 
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WILDS  OF  KOETH  AMERICA:  ELK  LAKE!. 

Elk  or  Itasca  Lake  is  the  fountam  head  of  the  Misaimpp. 
It  is  thought  to  be  almost  three  thousand  miles  from  the  Gntf 
of  Mexico,  and  two  thousand  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
Atlantic.  It  is  a  small  sheet  of  water,  about  five  miles  long, 
one  to  two  miles  wide,  and  contains  only  one  island,  whidh 
lies  directly  in  the  centre.  On  the  south  side  is  a  ridge  of 
woodcrowned  hills,  which  give  birth  to  tiny  streams,  that 
eventually  empty  their  waters  into  the  Atlimtic  and  Pacdfie 
Oceans.  The  whole  region  on  the  north  is  woody,  low,  and 
marshy.  The  water  is  clear,  deep,  and  full  of  fidi,  the  bot- 
tom gravelly ;  and  the  entire  shore  covered  with  reeds  and 
rushes.  The  trees  which  abound  here  are  the  pine,  oak, 
elm,  maple,  birch,  and  poplar ;  and  the  fish  are  principally 
the  trout,  pike,  and  black  bass.  The  Mississippi  when  it 
leaves  this  lake  is  only  about  twenty  feet  wide,  but  after 
passing  through  a  great  number  of  lakes  it  spreads  itself  to 
the  width  of  one  himdred  and  fifly  feet,  and  &lls  into  Bed 
Cedar  Lake.  This  portion  of  the  Great  Kiver  might  well 
be  likened  to  the  infant  Hercules,  for  it  is  the  master  of 
everything  around  it,  and  rambles  onward  as  if  consdouB 
of  its  dawning  power. 

On  the  summits  of  those  hills  I  spent  a  number  of  dajrs, 
pondering  upon  the  strange  wild  scenery  which  surrounded 
me.  On  one  occasion  I  revelled  over  a  morning  landscape. 
The  sun  had  just  risen  above  an  ocean  of  forests,  and  the  air 
was  echoing  with  a  thousand  strains  of  melody.  Earth  was 
awake,  and  clothed  in  her  fresh  green  garment.  The  mists 
had  left  the  long,  low  valleys,  and  revealed  to  the  open  skj 
winding  rivers  and  lakes  of  surpassing  loveliness.  Every 
thing  was  laughing  with  joy  imder  the  glorious  influence  of 
the  simmier  sun.  The  elk  and  the  deer  were  cropping  their 
morning  repast,  with  the  dew-showers  trickling  from  their 
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glossy  sides.  Graceiullj  did  the  smoke  curl  upward  from  an 
Indian  village.  The  hunters  were  preparing  for  the  chase. 
I  saw  them  enter  their  canoes,  silently  glide  down  a  river,  and 
finally  lose  themselves  among  the  islands  of  a  vast  swamp. 
None  were  left  in  the  village  but  women  and  children. 
Wliile  the  former  busied  themselves  in  their  rude  occupa- 
tions, the  latter  were  sporting  in  the  sunshine,  some  shoot- 
ing at  a  target,  some  leaping,  some  swimming,  and  others 
dancing.  A  rushing  sound  now  feU  upon  my  ear  fix)m  a 
neighbouring  thicket.  It  was  a  wounded  moose,  that  had 
sought  refuge  from  a  hunter.  The  arrow  had  pierced  his 
heart,  and,  like  an  exiled  monarch,  he  had  come  hei-e  to  die. 
He  writhed  and  bounded  in  agony.  One  effort  more,  and 
all  was  still.  The  noisy  raven  was  now  to  feed  upon  those 
delicately  formed  limbs,  and  pluck  from  their  sockets  those 
eyes,  which  were  of  late  so  brilliant  and  frd]  of  fire. 

At  another  time  I  gazed  upon  a  noontide  panorama.  Not  a 
breath  of  air  was  stirring,  and  the  atmosphere  was  hot  and 
sultry.  The  leaves  and  the  green  waves  of  the  distant 
prairie  were  motionless.  The  birds  were  tired  of  singing 
and  had  sought  the  shadowy  recesses  of  the  wood. .  The 
deer  was  quenching  his  thirst  in  some  nameless  stream,  or 
panting  with  heat  in  some  secluded  dell.  On  an  old  dry 
tree,  whose  giant  arms  stretched  upward  as  if  to  grasp  the 
douds,  a  solitary  eagle  had  perched  himself.  It  was  too 
hot  even  for  him  to  enjoy  a  bath  in  the  upper  air ;  but  pre- 
sently, as  if  smitten  with  a  new  thought,  he  spread  out  his 
broad  pinions,  and  slowly  ascended  to  the  zenith, — whence 
I  fimcied  that  the  glance  of  his  keen  eyes  could  ahnost  rest 
upon  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans. 

The  butterfly  and  wild  bee  were  resting  on  the  full-blown 
flowers,  and  dlence  reigned  in  the  Indian  village^  The 
children,  exhausted  with  heat  and  play,  had  gone  to  lie 
down,  some  in  their  cabins,  and  some  in  the  cool  shadow 
of  the  tree&  Earth  and  air  were  so  tranquil,  that  it  seemed 
as  if  nature  was  offering  up  a  prayer.   Winding  isc  wi^^ 
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to  the  south  was  the  Mississippi,  fading  away  to  the  bend- 
ing sky. 

Towards  evening  a  cloud  obscured  the  sky.  The  ypifi 
arose,  and  was  followed  by  a  roaring  sound, — and  now  j 
storm  was  spending  its  fury  upon  forest  and  prairie.  Lou( 
thunder  echoed  through  the  firmament,  and  the  fierces 
lightnings  flashed  forth  their  fire.  The  forests  were  bendin| 
as  if  every  tree  would  break.  An  old  oak,  which  stooi 
in  its  grandeur  upon  the  plain,  now  lay  prostrate.  Tb 
parched  soil  was  deluged  with  rain.  But  finally  the  stom 
spent  its  fury,  and  the  clouds,  like  a  routed  army,  wer 
passing  away  in  dire  confusion.  A  rainbow  then  arche 
the  heavens,  and  a  firesh  but  gentle  breeze  was  pleasant! 
fanning  my  cheek. 

I  also  looked  upon  this  wilderness  landscape  at  a  late 
hour.  As  the  sun  descended,  the  clouds  came  out  to  mec 
him,  decked  in  their  most  gorgeous  hues,  while  the  evemn 
star  smiled  at  his  approach.  He  had  lefl  the  valleys  i 
twiHght,  and  I  knew  that  his  last  beams  were  gilding  wit 
gold  the  Rocky  Mountains.  The  moon  ascended  to  hi 
throne,  and  the  whip-poor-will  commenced  her  evenin 
hymn.  On  heavy  wings  a  swan  flew  past  mei  she  was  goin 
perhaps  to  her  home  on  the  margin  of  Hudson's  Bay. 

A  stir  was  in  the  Indian  village,  for  they  had  retume 
with  their  canoes  loaded  with  game.  The  customary  fest 
val  had  commenced,  and  most  strangely  did  their  wild  muai 
soimd,  as  it  broke  on  the  sun'ounding  solitude. 

It  was  now  midnight,  and  I  stood  in  the  centrc  of  an  aj 
parently  boundless  wilderness  of  forests  and  prairies ;  whil 
far  away  to  the  north-west  reposed  a  i-ange  of  hiUs.  Tfc 
moon  had  compassed  the  heavens,  and  was  near  her  settinj 
A  thousand  stars  were  by  her  side.  She  flooded  with  h< 
silver  beams  the  leaves,  the  waves,  and  distant  hills.  Ever 
voice  within  the  Indian  village  was  hushed.  The  warrio 
asleep  upon  his  mat,  was  dreaming  of  a  new  himtin| 
ground;  the  youth,  of  the  dark-eyed  maiden  whom  1 
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lored ;  and  the  child  of  the  toys  of  jesterdaj.  The  pale 
&ce  had  not  jet  trespassed  upon  their  rights ;  and,  as  diej 
were  at  peace  with  the  Great  Spirit,  thej  were  contented 
and  happy. 

 «  

SCENE  IN  AN  INDIAN  VILLAGE:  THE  SIOUX. 

Gainino  a  mound  on  the  upland  prairie,  I  had  a  charming 
view  of  the  Lac  qui  Parle  *  and  its  whole  neighbourhood. 
The  vallej,  about  two  miles  wide,  lay  before  me  to  the  south. 
To  the  west  was  the  lake,  about  eight  miles  long,  all  the 
lowlands  adjacent  to  it  being  very  well  wooded,  with  the 
upland  prairie  in  the  distance.  In  front  of  the  height  where 
I  stood  was  the  alluyial  land  with  the  fort  and  the  village, 
this  last  consisting  of  forty-eight  Nacotah  skin  lodges,  and 
twehre  large  baik-covered  wigwams,  with  Indians  strolling 
aboat  in  every  direction.  Whilst  I  was  sketching  the 
scene,  I  observed  several  Indian  women  with  bags  on  their 
heads  and  shoulders.  They  appeared  heavily  laden,  as 
they  did  not  raise  their  fauces  from  the  path  they  were  upon. 
I  never  saw  individuals  contend  more  with  a  load  that 
afanost  mastered  them  than  did  some  of  these  females. 
Folloiwing  them  a  short  distance  to  a  place  where  they 
stop|)ed,  I  found  they  were  making  a  cache  of  the  ripe 
maize  of  that  season.  A  sort  of  cave  had  been  hollowed 
out  of  llie  side  of  the  hill,  about  eight  feet  in  diameter  at 
the  bottom,  and  not  more  than  two  or  three  at  the  top.  To 
this  cache  the  women  were  bringing  the  com  a  distance  of 
about  two  miles,  and  some  very  young  girk  were  in  the 
cave  stowing  it  away. 

From  the  upland  I  strolled  down  to  the  village,  and 
found  that  I  was  free  to  go  wherever  I  chose.  I  therefore 
entered  the  huts  of  the  chieis,  and  lost  no  time  in  coming 
to  a  good  understanding  with  the  ladies — a  piece  of  policy  it 
is  good  to  observe  in  all  situations.    To  their  wives  I  pre- 

*  Lae  gut  (pron.  ^)  Parle,  lit  the  lake  that  speaks. 
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Bented  handsome  new  calico  handkerchiefs,  with  the  flags 
of  all  nations  printed  upon  them.  To  the  young  girls  I  gave 
handsome  necklaces  of  beads,  and  rings  ornamented  witi 
paste  sapphires,  emeralds,  diamonds,  rubies,  &c., — all  manu- 
factured for  Indian  conmierce.  I  ventured  also  to  sport 
some  phrases  in  their  own  tongue,  and  was  not  laughed  at; 
indeed,  the  Indians  never  criticise  or  laugh  at  you — they 
are  not  civilised  enough  for  that — ^but  pay  great  attention  to 
what  you  say,  that  they  may  understand  what  you  mean. 
In  the  evening  I  went  to  a  scalp-dance,  some  wild  young 
fellows  having  come  in  with  three  scalps  they  had  just 
taken  from  some  Ojibaways,  near  Elk  Lake.  A  circle  was 
formed  of  twenty  warriors  painted  and  bedaubed  in  the 
usual  manner,  and  thirty  women  arrayed  in  blankets,  a  few 
of  the  younger  ladies  having  the  red  beauty  spot  painted  on 
their  cheeks.  In  the  centre  of  the  ring  three  poles  were 
held  up,  each  with  a  hairy  scalp  depending  from  it,  stretched 
out  and  gaily  ornamented.  The  men  who  held  the  poles 
up  were  the  Indians  themselves  who  had  taken  the  scalps. 
These  chanted  a  song  of  self-glorification  for  themselves, 
the  burden  of  which  was,  that  "  they  were  the  bravest  of 
all  brave  men."  This  song  was  varied  twice,  and  the  second 
time  the  first  words  were,  "  I  have  the  proud  Ojibaway  in 
my  power,  he  cannot  escape  me." 

But  there  were  other  songs  in  which  all  the  circje  bore  ft 
part,  and  more  pleasing  and  animating  Indian  music  I  never 
heard.  It  was  a  loud  strain  of  self-praise  accompanied  with 
a  sort  of  drum  or  tambourine. 

The  music  rose  and  fell,  and  was  loud  and  low,  both  sexes 
Binging  in  the  most  exact  concert.  Sometimes  the  men,  after 
a  bold,  sustained  strain,  would  let  it  die  away ;  and  as  their 
voices  began  to  sink,  the  women,  at  a  signal  fi:om  the  drum, 
would  take  the  melody  up  with  their  soft  and  sweet  voices, 
continuing  it  until  the  men  relieved  them  once  more.  The» 
the  women  would  give  firom  time  to  time  a  curious  cluck ; 
and  the  whole  would  suddenly  be  brought  to  a  close  by  a 
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grand  Jlnale  of  war  whoops  and  yells,  followed  by  a  general 
laugh.  After  resting  a  few  minutes,  they  would  begin  again 
as  fresh  as  ever. 

In  dancing  round  the  circle,  the  men  advance  close 
togetiier  in  single  file,  treading  gently  with  one  foot  after 
the  other,  and  somewhat  bent  inwards ;  whilst  the  women 
advance  sideways,  leaning  against  each  other's  shoulders, 
and  still  preserving  an  upright  position.  Keeping  their 
small  feet  dose  together,  and  turning  their  toes  inwards, 
the  latter  glide  over  the  ground  without  any  violent  motion 
of  their  feet,  and  scarce  lifting  them  fi:om  the  ground  — 
aU  without  any  apparent  personal  eftbrt.  The  measure  of 
the  dance  is  exceedingly  well  kept  by  all,  the  ring  being 
in  almost  constant  motion,  and  the  scalp-takers  meanwhile 
shaking  their  poles. 

The  Indians  appeared  to  be  full  of  enthusiasm  during  the 
dance ;  all  ages  engaged  in  it,  and,  before  I  retired,  some 
of  the  mothers  brought  two  or  three  dozen  of  young  chil- 
dren from  four  to  ten  years  old  into  the  circle,  all  of  whom 
joined  in  the  dance  most  merrily.  Introduced  into  scenes 
of  this  kind  at  so  early  an  age,  and  then  trained  up  to  the 
chase,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  Indian  youth  should 
afterwards  find  such  enjoyment  in  taking  human  life. 
With  the  pleasures  of  the  scalp-dance  impressed  upon  his 
memory,  and  habituated  to  the  butchery  of  animals,  he 
takes  up  his  tomahawk  for  the  first  time  with  about  the 
same  degree  of  feeling  towards  the  individuals  destined 
to  be  scalped,  that  an  English  boy  entertains  towards 
partridges  when  about  to  make  his  maiden  efibrt  in  that 
line;  and  such  is  the  intensity  of  the  few  pleasurable 
emotions  which  fell  to  the  share  of  savage  life,  that,  when 
the  excited  warriors  have  an  enemy  in  their  power,  they 
experience  an  unutterable  delight  in  inflicting  upon  the 
ocmquered,  torments,  the  very  recital  of  which  fills  us  with 
horror.  jPeat/ierstouKaugl\. 
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TRAVELLING  IN  THE  FAR  WEST. 

At  the  signal-note  of  the  bugle,  the  sentinels  and  patrols 
marched  in  from  their  stations  around  the  camp  and  were 
dismissed.  The  rangers  were  roused  from  their  ni^t!s 
repose,  and  soon  a  bustling  scene  took  place.  While  some 
cut  wood,  made  fires,  and  prepared  the  morning's  meal, 
others  struck  their  foul- weather  shelter  of  blankets,  and 
made  every  preparation  for  departure ;  while  others  dashed 
about  through  brush  and  brake,  catching  the  horses  and 
leading  or  driving  them  into  camp. 

During  all  this  bustle  the  forest  rang  with  whoops,  and 
shouts,  and  peals  of  laughter ;  and  when  all  had  breakfested, 
packed  up  their  effects  and  camp  equipage,  and  loaded  the 
pack-horses,  the  bugle  sounded  to  saddle  and  mount.  By 
eight  o'clock  the  whole  troop  set  off  in  a  long  straggling  line, 
with  whoop  and  halloo,  intermingled  with  many  a  howl  at 
the  loitering  pack-horses;  and  in  a  little  while  the  forest, 
which  for  several  days  had  been  the  scene  of  such  un- 
wonted bustle  and  uproar,  relapsed  into  its  primeval  solitude 
and  silence. 

It  was  a  bright  sunny  morning,  with  a  pure  transparent 
atmosphere,  that  seemed  to  bathe  the  very  heart  with  glad- 
ness. Our  march  continued  parallel  to  the  Arkansas, 
through  a  rich  and  varied  country ;  sometimes  we  had  to 
break  our  way  through  alluvial  bottoms  matted  with  re- 
dundant vegetation,  where  the  gigantic  treeswere  entangled 
with  grape-vines,  hanging  like  cordage  from  their  branches ; 
sometimes  we  coasted  along  sluggish  brooks,  whose  feebly- 
trickling  current  just  served  to  link  together  a  succession 
of  glassy  pools,  imbedded  like  mirrors  in  the  quiet  bosom 
of  the  forest,  reflecting  its  autumnal  foliage  and  patches  of 
the  clear  blue  sky.  Sometimes  we  scrambled  up  broken 
and  rocky  hills,  from  the  simmiits  of  which  we  had  wide 
views  stretching  on  one  side  over  distant  prairies  di- 
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Versified  by  groves  aad  forests,  and  on  the  other  ranging 
along  a  line  of  blue  and  shadowy  hills  beyond  the  waters 
of  tne  Arkansas. 

The  appearance  of  our  troop  was  suited  to  the  country ; 
stretching  along  in  a  line  of  upwards  of  half  a  mile  in 
length,  winding  among  brakes  and  bushes,  and  up  and 
down  the  defiles  of  the  hills;  the  men  in  eveiy  kind  of 
uncouth  garb,  with  long  rifles  on  their  shoulders,  and 
mounted  on  horses  of  every  color.  The  pack-horses,  too, 
would  incessantly  wander  i]rom  the  line  of  march  to  cross 
the  Borrounding  herbage,  whence  they  were  beaten  in  a 
manner  that  but  poorly  displayed  the  "  quality  of  mercy." 
Eveiy  now  and  then  the  notes  of  the  bugle  from  the  head 
of  the  column  would  echo  through  the  woodlands  and 
along  the  hollow  glens,  summoning  up  stragglers,  and  an- 
nouncing the  line  of  march.  The  whole  scene  reminded 
■le  of  ihe  description  given  of  bands  of  buccaneers  pene- 
trating the  wilds  of  South  America,  on  their  plundering 
expeditions  against  the  Spanish  settlements. 

At  one  time  we  passed  through  a  luxuriant  bottom  or 
meadow  bordered  by  the  thickets,  where  the  tall  grass  was 
pressed  down  into  nmnerous  "  deer  beds,"  where  those 
animals  had  couched  the  preceding  night.  Some  oak  trees 
also  bore  signs  of  having  been  clambered  by  bears  in  quest 
of  acmms,  the  marks  of  their  claws  being  visible  in  the 
bark. 

Ab  we  opaied  a  glade  of  this  sheltered  meadow  we  be- 
held sevend  deer  bounding  away  in  wild  affiight,  until, 
haring  gained  some  distance,  they  would  stop  and  gaze 
back,  with  the  curiosity  common  to  this  animal,  at  the 
strange  intruders  into  their  solitudes.  There  arose  unme- 
diatdy  a  sharp  report  of  rifles  in  every  direction,  firom  the 
young  huntsmen  of  the  troop ;  but  they  were  too  eager,  to 
aim  surely,  and  the  deer,  imharmed,  boimded  away  into 
the  depths  of  the  forest. 

In  the  coum  of  our  march  we  struck  ihe  iixkas^sads 
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but  foTind  ourselves  still  below  the  Red  Fork,  and  as  the 
river  made  deep  bends,  we  again  left  its  banks  and  con- 
tinued through  the  woods  xintil  nearly  eight  o'clock,  when 
we  encamped  in  a  beautiful  basin  bordered  hj  a  fine  stream, 
and  shaded  hj  clumps  of  lofty  oaks. 

The  horses  were  now  hobbled,  that  is  to  say,  their  fore- 
1^  were  fettered  with  cords  or  leathern  straps,  so  as  to 
impede  their  movements,  and  prevent  their  wandering  ftom 
the  camp.  They  were  then  turned  loose  to  graze.  A 
nmnber  of  rangers,  prime  hunters,  started  off  in  different 
directions  in  search  of  game.  There  was  no  whooping 
nor  laughing  about  the  camp  as  in  the  morning ;  all  were 
either  busy  about  the  £res,  preparing  the  evening's  repast, 
or  reposing  upon  the  grass.  Shots  were  soon  heard  in 
various  directions.  After  a  time,  a  himtsman  rode  into  the 
camp  with  the  carcass  of  a  fine  buck  hanging  across  his 
horse.  Shortly  afterward  came  in  a  couple  of  stripling 
hunters  on  foot,  one  of  whom  bore  on  his  shoulders  the 
body  of  a  doe.  He  was  evidently  proud  of  his  spoil,  it 
being  probably  one  of  his  first  achievements,  though  he 
and  his  companion  were  much  bantered  by  their  comrades 
as  young  beginners  who'  hunted  in  partnei-ship.  Just  as 
the  night  set  in  there  was  a  great  shouting  at  one  end  of 
the  camp,  and  immediately  afterwards  a  body  of  young 
rangers  came  parading  round  the  various  fires,  bearing  one 
of  their  comrades  in  triumph  on  their  shoulders.  He  had 
shot  an  elk  for  the  first  time  in  his  life,  and  it  was  the  first 
animal  of  the  kind  that  had  been  killed  on  this  expedition. 
The  successftd  yoimg  himtsman  was  the  hero  of  tie  camp 
for  the  night,  and  the  father  of  the  feast "  into  the  bargain ; 
for  portions  of  his  elk  were  seen  roasting  on  every  fire. 

Irving. 
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A  BUFFALO  HUOT  OIX  THE  GBAND  PRAIEIB. 

After  proceeding  about  two  hours  in  a  southerly  direction, 
we  emerged  towiurds  midday  from  the  dreary  belt  of  the  Cross 
Timber,  and  to  our  infinite  delight  beheld  "the  Great 
Prairie  "  stretching  to  the  right  and  left  before  us.  We 
could  distinctly  trace  the  meandering  course  of  the  main 
Canadian  and  yarious  smaller  streams,  by  the  strips  of  green 
forest  that  bordered  them.  The  landscape  was  vast  and 
beautifid.  There  is  always  an  expansion  of  feeling  in 
looking  upon  these  boundless  and  fertile  wastes ;  but  I  was 
doubly  conscious  of  it  after  emerging  from  our  "  close  dun- 
geon of  innumerable  boughs."  From  a  rising  ground  we 
beheld  several  black  objects  nioving  in  the  distance,  which 
were  said  to  be  part  of  the  herd.  The  captain  determined 
to  shape  his  course  to  a  woody  bottom  about  a  mile  distant, 
and  to  encamp  there  for  a  day  or  two,  by  way  of  having  a 
regular  bufi&lo  hunt,  and  getting  a  supply  of  provisions. 
As  the  troop  defiled  along  the  slope  of  the  hill  towards  the 
camping  ground,  Beattie,  the  Indian  guide,  proposed  to  my 
messmates  and  myself  that  we  should  put  ourselves  under 
his  guidance,  promising  to  take  us  where  we  should  have 
plenty  of  sport.  Leaving  the  line  of  march,  therefore,  we 
diverged  towards  the  prairie,  traversing  a  small  valley,  and 
ascending  a  gentle  swell  of  land.  As  we  reached  the  sum- 
mit, we  beheld  a  gang  of  wild  horses  about  a  mile  off. 
Beattie  was  immediately  on  the  alert,  and,  no  longer  thought 
of  buffido  hunting.  He  was  mounted  on  his  powerful  half 
wild  horse,  with  a  lariat*  coiled  at  the  saddle  bow,  and  set 
off  in  pursuit,  while  we  remained  on  a  rising  ground,  watch- 
ing his  manoeuvres  with  great  solicitude.  Taking  advan- 
tage of  a  strip  of  woodland,  he  stole  quietly  along,  so  as  to 
get  dose  to  them  before  he  was  perceived.    The  moment 


*  Jjoriait  lasso,  or  rope  -with  a  noose  at  the  end. 
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they  caught  sight  of  him  a  grand  scamper  took  place.  We 
watched  him  skirting  along  the  horizon  like  a  priyateer  in 
full  chase  of  a  merchantman.  At  length  he  passed  otcf  the 
brow  of  a  ridge,  and  down  into  a  shallow  valley;  in  a  hw 
moments  he  was  on  the  opposite  hill,  and  dose  upon  one 
the  horses.  He  was  soon  neck  and  neck,  and  appeared  to 
be  trying  to  noose  his  prey;  but  they  both  disappeared 
again  below  the  hill,  and  we  saw  no  more  of  them.  It  turned 
out  a^rwards,  that  he  had  noosed  a  powerful  horae,  but 
could  not  hold  him,  and  had  lost  his  lariat  in  the  attempt 

While  we  were  waiting  for  his  return,  we  perceived  two 
buf^o  bulls  descending  a  slope  towards  a  stream,  which 
wound  through  a  ravine  fringed  with  trees.  My  young 
companion  and  myself  endeavoured  to  get  near  them  rmdex 
covert  of  the  trees.  They  discovered  us  while  we  were  yel 
three  or  four  hundred  yards  off,  and  turning  about,  re- 
treated up  the  rising  ground.  We  urged  our  horses  across 
the  ravine  and  gave  chase.  His  immense  weight  of  head 
and  shoulders  causes  the  buffalo  to  labor  heavily  np  hill, 
though  accelerating  his  descent.  We  had  the  advantage 
thereof,  and  gained  rapidly  upon  the  fugitives,  but  it  was 
difficult  to  get  our  horses  to  approach  them,  their  very 
scent  inspiring  them  with  terror.  My  friend,  who  had  a 
double-barrelled  gun  loaded  with  ball,  fired,  but  missed. 
The  bulls  now  altered  their  course,  and  galloped  down  hill 
with  headlong  rapidity.  As  they  ran  in  different  directicms, 
we  each  singled  one  and  separated.  I  was  provided  with  a 
brace  of  veteran  brass-barrelled  pistols,  which  I  had  bor- 
rowed at  Fort  Gibson,  and  which  had  evidently  seen  some 
service.  Pistols  are  very  effective  in  buffido  hunting,  as 
the  himter  can  ride  up  close  to  the  animal  and  fire  at  it 
while  at  full  speed ;  whereas,  the  long  heavy  rifles  used  on 
the  frontier  cannot  be  easily  managed,  nor  dischaiged  with 
accurate  aim  from  horseback.  My  object  therefore  was  to 
get  within  pistol-shot  of  the  buflalo.  This  was  no  very  easy 
matter.    I  was  well  mounted  on  a  horse  of  excellent  speed 
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and  bottom  that  seemed  eager  for  the  chase,  and  soon  over- 
took the  game ;  but  the  moment  he  came  nearly  parallel, 
he  would  keep  sheering  off,  with  ears  forked  and  pricked 
ibrward,  and  eyery  symptom  of  aversion  and  alarm.  Of  all 
M^fma^  the  buffalo,  when  dose  pressed  by  the  hnnter,  has 
an  aspect  the  mofit  diabolical.  His  two  ^ort  black  horns 
eizrve  out  of  a  huge  frontlet  of  shaggy  hair ;  his  eyes  glow 
like  coals;  his  mouth  is  open;  his  tongue  parched  and 
drawn  up  into  a  half  crescent ;  his  tail  is  erect,  and  the  tuil 
is  whisking  about  in  the  air :  he  is  a  perfect  picture  of 
mingled  rage  and  terror. 

It  was  with  difficulty  that  I  urged  my  horse  sufficiently 
near ;  andWhen  taking  aim,  to  my  chagrin,  both  pistols  missed 
fire.  nn£>rtunately  the  locks  of  these  veteran  weapons 
were  so  much  worn  that,  in  the  gallop,  the  priming  had 
been  shaken  out  of  the  pans.  At  the  snapping  of  the  last 
pistol,  I  was  close  upon  the  buffido,  when,  in  his  despair, 
he  tamed  round  with  a  sudden  snort  and  rushed  upon  me. 
My  borse  wheeled  about,  as  if  on  a  pivot,  made  a  convul- 
stye  spnngj  and,  as  I  had  been  leaning  on  one  side  with 
pistol  extended,  I  was  aU  but  thrown  at  the  feet  of  the 
bufl&lo. 

Three  or  four  boxuids  of  the  horse  carried  us  out  of  the 
reach  of  the  enemy ;  who,  having  merely  turned  in  despe- 
rate self-defence,  quickly  resumed  his  flight.  As  soon  as  I 
eoald  gather  in  my  panic-stricken  horse,  and  prime  the 
pistols  afresh,  I  again  spurred  in  pursuit  of  the  buffido,  who 
had  slackened  his  speed  to  take  breath.  On  my  approach 
he  again  set  off,  heaving  himself  forward  with  a  heavy  rolling 
gaUopy  dashing  with  headlong  precipitation  through  brakes 
and  ravines,  while  several  deer  and  wolves,  startled  from 
their  coverts  by  his  thundering  career,  ran  helter-skelter 
to  li^t  and  left  across  the  waste.  Irving. 
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PBAIRIE-DOG  YILLAaES. 

The  prairie  dog,  as  it  is  called,  though  in  &ct  it  is  no  dog 
at  all,  but  a  marmot*,  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  corioiu 
of  the  living  creatures  found  in  these  regions.  It  WBt 
named  dog  by  the  old  Canadian  trappers,  on  acooiuit  of 
its  peculiar  cry,  somewhat  resembling  the  bark  of  a  small 
dog,  and  the  name  has  continued  in  use  to  the  present  day. 

The  almost  incredible  extent  of  the  settlement^  or  Yillages 
as  they  are  called,  of  these  peaceful  little  inhabitants  of  the 
earth,  is  appreciated  when  one  finds  that  for  days  and  days 
together  one  is  travelling  among  smaU  hills,  every  one  of 
which  marks  an  establishment  of  this  kind.  The  sing^ 
dwellings  are  generally  eighteen  or  twenty  feet  apart,  and  the 
hillock  at  the  entrance  of  each  consists  of  a  good  waggon-load 
of  earth,  which  has  been  gradually  thrown  up  into  the  lig^t 
of  day  by  the  little  inhabitants  in  constructing  their  sabter^ 
Tanean  abodes.  Some  habitations  have  one,  others  two  en- 
trances, and  the  firnUy  trodden  path  leading  &om  one  to  the 
other  gives  rise  to  the  conjecture  that  relations  of  friendship 
must  subsist  among  these  lively  little  animals.  Their  choice 
of  a  site  for  their  villages  appears  to  be  determined  by  the 
presence  of  a  peculiar  kind  of  short  crisp  grass,  which 
flourishes  on  these  elevated  plains,  and  which  forms  their 
sole  nourishment ;  and  their  populous  republics  f  are  to  be 
found  eyen  on  the  lofly  table  lands  of  Mexico,  in  places 
where  for  many  miles  roimd  there  is  not  a  drop  of  water, 
and  where  no  rain  Mis  for  many  months.  Water  can  only 
be  obtained  there  by  digging  to  a  depth  of  a  himdred  fbet, 
so  that  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  the  prairie  dog  does  not 
need  it,  but  is  satined  with  the  moisture  afforded  by  an 

*  Marmot^  a  quadruped  (rf  the  murine  tribe  (rats,  mice,  &c). 
t  B^nUdieSf  so  named  from  the  character  of  the  animals'  pro- 
ceedings. 
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occasional  heavy  dew.  The  winter  they  doubtless  pass  in 
sleep,  for  they  Lay  up  no  store  for  that  season,  and  as  the 
grass  is  withered  in  the  autumn,  and  the  ground  afterwards 
hard  bomd  in  frost,  they  cannot  obtain  their  food  in  the 
customary  manner.  When  they  feel  that  their  sleepy  time 
is  approaching,  which  is  commonly  towards  the  last  days  of 
October,  they  close  all  the  entrances  to  their  abode  to  pro- 
tect themselyes  against  the  winter's  cold,  and  then  settle 
themselyes  to  their  long  sleep,  and  do  not  wake  again  till 
the  wann  spring  days  recall  them  to  joyous  life.  The 
Indians  say  that  the  prairie  dog  does  sometimes  open  the 
doors  of  its  house  during  the  cold  weather,  but  that  this  is 
a  sure  sign  of  warmer  days  approaching. 

A  small  species  of  burrowing  owl  is  often  found  as  a 
joint  tenant  of  these  subterranean  dwellings,  and  appears  to 
liye  on  good  terms  with  tl^e  small  quadrupeds  who  inhabit 
them ;  but  the  owl  is  more  common  in  the  villages  that 
have  been  abandoned  by  their  original  occupants.  The 
prairie  rattle-snake  also  sometimes  introduces  himself;  but 
it  is  a  great  mistake  to  imagine,  as  has  sometimes  been  done, 
that  he  comes  as  a  friendly  visitor ;  and  when  the  unplea- 
sant sound  indicating  the  presence  of  the  poisonous  reptile 
is  heard  from  one  of  the  villages,  you  may  be  sure  that  if 
it  had  not  been  previously  forsaken  by  its  tiny  population, 
the  rattle-snake  has  either  driven  them  out  or  devoured 
them. 

These  little  colonies  present  a  curious  appearance  if  you 
can  succeed  in  getting  near  before  their  sentinels  have  given 
the  alarm.  As  &r  as  the  eye  can  reach  there  is  a  busy  life 
and  bustle  going  on ;  a  little  yellow  brown  personage,  some- 
thing like  a  squirrel,  is  sitting  upon  every'  hillock,  with  his 
little  tail  sticking  up,  and  in  everlasting  motion,  while 
thousands  of  small  voices  imite  in  chorus.  But  let  the  spec- 
tator make  a  few  steps  further  and  all  life  has  vanished  as 
if  by  enchantment — vanished  from  the  sur&ce,  at  least; 
but  here  and  there  you  may  see  the  head  of  a  ^\>\\&  ««:«v^ 


peeping  out  of  a  hole  to  reconnoitre,  and  by  Lis  defiant  bai 
seeming  to  warn  his  fellows  -of  the  'dangerous  vicinity 
man.  If  you  then  lie  down,*  and  remain  motionless,  ji 
will  find  that  in  a  short  time  the  sentinel  will  leave  h 
post  at  the  door  to  place  himself  upon  the  hill,  continiyi 
his  barking — we  may  now  presume  to  announce  the  noi 
secure  condition  of  public  afiairs.  One  citizen  after  &iioUk 
is  then  enticed  out  of  the  dark  passages  to  the  light,  and' 4 
harmless  bustle  of  the  social  creatures  b^ins  again.  Soni 
times  you  may  see  a  steady-looking  old  fellow  going  to  p 
a  visit  to  a  neighbour,  who  receives  him  sitting  upii§ 
upon  his  hillock,  and  wagging  his  tail ;  and  then  the  two 
down  together,  and  in  the  barking  duet  that  follows  doul 
less  communicate  their  reciprocal  thoughts  and  fedii^ 
Sometimes,  after  a  little  earnest  conversation  of  this  kii 
they  will  retire  into  their  dwelling,  and  then  set  out  1 
gether  on  a  walk  —  it  may  be  to  visit  some  relations ;  thf 
meet  with  other  promenaders,  and  loud  salutations  foBo 
and  after  awhile  the  ]>arfy  breaks  up  and  everybody  g( 
home.  One  may  amuse  one's  self  for  hours  in  watchi 
the  curious  ways  of  these  creatures,  and  it  is  impossible 
help  desiring  such  an  acquaintance  with  their  laugoage 
might  enable  one  to  find  out  their  retreats. 

The  prairie  dogs  venture  fearlessly  between  the  hoo& 
the  wandering  bu^o ;  but  the  lightest  movement  of  t 
hunter,  who  is  watching  them,  is  suflicient  to  send  them 
flying  down  into  their  subterranean  retreats,  though  a  sou 
of  barking  from  below  the  ground,  as  well  as  the  numl 
of  the  forsaken  hillocks,  betrays  the  presence  of  the  bustli 
little  community.  Mollhausen. 
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A  BUENING  PRAIRIE. 

The  wind^  which  was  from  the  west,  had  been  all  day  driving 
towards  ns  clouds  of  smoke,  which  slowly  floated  before  the 
'^areezej  or  were  more  rapidly  dispersed  before  a  stronger  gust. 
It  was  evident  that,  as  far  as  we  could  see  from  north  to  south, 
the  prairie  was  in  flames,  and  that  the  fire  was  being  driven 
rapidly  by  the  increasing  wind  over  the  high  grass  towards  the 
east.  Under  these  circiunstances  it  was  necessary  to  be  exceed- 
ingly carefid  in  our  choice  of  a  camping  place  for  the  night, 
and  we  thought  we  might  count  on  being  tolerably  safe  if  we 
pitched  our  tents  between  two  ravines  not  far  from  one  an- 
other. These  ravines  were  broad  and  deep,  and  their  pre- 
cipitous walls,  down  which  poured  several  streams  of  water, 
were  destitute  of  any  vegetation  that  could  offer  nourishment 
to  the  flames ;  so  that  the  westerly  one  might  fairly  be  con- 
sidered as  a  natural  limit  to  the  advance  of  the  fiery  tide. 

Our  cattle  were  driven  down  into  tlie  one  lying  eastward, 
towitiidraw  them  from  the  sight  of  the  fire,  and  obviate  the 
danger  of  the  panic,  terror,  and  wild  flight  called  a  stam- 
pedo ;  and  when  they  were  safely  disposed  of,  the  greater 
part  of  our  company  betook  themselves  to  the  other  side  in 
order  to  watch  the  fire  from  the  edge  of  the  ravine,  and  ex- 
tinguish in  time  any  sparks  that  might  be  driven  that  way. 

Although  these  fires  in  the  prairies  frequently  arise  from 
accident,  or  the  carelessness  of  travelling  or  himting  Indians, 
it  sometimes  happens  that  they  are  intentionally  kindled 
by  the  inhabitants  of  the  steppes,  who  bum  great  tracts  of 
the  plains  to  fiivor  the  growth  of  young  vigorous  grass. 
From  among  the  singed  stubble,  fine  blades  shoot  up  in  a 
few  days,  and  the  whole  surface  is  soon  clothed  again  in 
bright  green,  and  has  the  appearance  of  a  well-cultivated 
cornfield  where  the  young  com  is  just  springing  up ;  and 
then  the  Indians  proceed  thither  with  their  herds  of  cattle, 
after  they  have  first  kindled  a  fire  in  another  district. 

It  is,  nevertheless,  a  matter  of  no  infrequent,  oecvxttetiRfc 
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that  one  of  these  intentionally-kindled  fires  proves  the  de- 
struction both  of  the  cattle  and  of  the  Indians  themsehres; 
for  though  any  one  can  light  the  fire,  at  almost  any  part  of 
the  waving  grassy  plain,  it  is  ofi^  beyond  any  human  power 
to  control  it  afi;er  it  is  lit,  particularly  when  a  storm-wind 
arises  to  drive  it  over  the  boundless  surfitce. 

As  we  sat  thus  at  the  edge  of  the  ravine  calmly  watching 
the  whirling  clouds  of  smoke,  and  the  fiames  that  were  now 
just  visible  in  the  distance,  or  observing  the  movements  of 
the  terrified  animals  that  were  hurrying  through  the  h^ 
grass  and  seeking  shelter  in  the  ravine,  we  were  suddenfy 
startled  by  a  cry  of  fire  from  the  camp. 

The  effect  of  such  a  cry  upon  minds  already  excited  bf 
the  scene  we  had  been  witnessing  may  be  imagined,  fiff 
every  one  knew  that  the  lives  of  all  of  us  were  imperilled  bf 
such  an  accident.  We  all  rushed  down  to  the  camp,  where, 
through  the  carelessness  of  the  cooks,  the  nearest  grass  had 
been  set  on  fire,  and,  imder  the  influence  of  the  violent 
wind,  the  flames  were  spreadmg  terrifically.  Fortunately, 
the  accident  had  happened  on  the  east  side  of  the  tents  and 
waggons,  80  that  the  chief  danger  was  blown  away  by  the 
wind,  while  on  the  other  side  the  prairie  fire  countelacted 
the  current  of  air,  and  approached  the  camp  but  slowly. 
Our  whole  company  now  formed  a  close  rank,  and  foUowing 
the  rapidly  spreading  fire,  stifled  the  flames  by  a  brisk  ap- 
plication of  blankets,  sacks,  and  articles  of  wearing  apparel; 
and  with  considerable  exertion  the  danger  was  at  last  over- 
come. Only  a  spark  was  to  be  seen  here  and  there,  whilst 
on  the  other  side  of  the  ravine  the  conflagration  raged 
unchecked. 

The  flames  had  now  advanced  in  a  diagonal  line  to  the 
western  edge  of  the  ravine,  but  the  space  was  too  wide  for 
them  to  cross ;  the  fljring  sparks  went  out  when  they  had 
reached  not  more  than  half  way,  and  we  were  now  able  to 
give  our  tmdisturbed  attention  to  the  majestic  phenomenon 
^  be&re  ub,  and  watch  the  fire  as  it  moved  across  the  plain ; 
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first,  wliile  yet  afar  off,  withering  up  the  tracts  of  juicy  grass 
before  i1^  and  then,  at  a  touch,  converting  them  into  adies. 

The  night  as  it  came  on  showed  us  a  sublime  picture — 
a  picture  that  cannot  be  adequately  described  by  pen  or 
pencil.  The  vivid  color  of  the  flames  made  the  sky  appear 
of  the  most  intense  black,  while  the  flames  themselves  shed 
a  glowing  teA  illumination  on  the  grey  clouds  of  smoke  that 
were  rolling  away,  and  changing  their  hue  every  moment, 
as  the  fire  was  driven  before  stronger  gusts  of  wind,  or  nou- 
rished by  more  or  less  luxuriant  v^etation. 

A  peculiar  disquieting  sort  of  sound  accompanies  these 
prairie  burnings ;  it  is  not  thundering  or  rushing,  or  roar- 
ing, but  something  like  the  distant  hoQow  trembling  of  the 
ground  when  thousands  of  buffaloes  are  tearing  and  trampling 
over  it  with  their  heavy  hoofs.  It  sounded  threateningly  to 
us  in  the  camp,  and  it  was  with  a  thrilling  kind  of  admira- 
tion we  contemplated  this  awe  -inspiring  spectacle. 

The  himter,  accustomed  t^  be  on  his  guard  against  all 
chances,  when  he  sees  the  black  clouds  of  smoke  rolling  over 
his  head  as  harbingers  of  the  fiery  tide,  composedly  kindles 
a  new  fire  in  the  high  grass  before  him,  and  having  cleared 
of  all  combustible  matter  a  spot  large  enough  to  ensure  his 
safety,  looks  calmly  from  it  on  the  otherwise  threatening 
danger  passing  harmlessly  by.  But  woe  to  him  who  is  caught 
unprepared  by  a  prairie  fire,  for  he  will  in  vain  try  to  save 
himself  by  the  swiflaiess  of  his  horse.  The  tall  grass  whose 
ears  lash  his  shoulders,  entangle  the  hoo&  of  the  animal  as 
he  flies  on  his  rapid  course,  and  horse  and  rider  become  the 
prey  of  their  terrible  enemy. 

The  red  natives  of  the  ateppe,  who  are  ready  to  meet  with 
haughty  defiance  enemies  the  most  superior  in  strength, 
tremble  at  the  thought  of  the  swifUy-advancing  fire,  and  the 
proudest  warripr  among  them  will  droop  his  decorated  head 
when  you  speak  of  it  and  whisper,  Do  not  awaken  the 
anger  of  the  Great  Spirit"  MoUhaweti. 
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•1  I 

CANAL  TRAVELLING  IN  AMERICA.  " 

There  was  much  in  tho  canal  mode  of  travelling  whiah  2  i 
heartily  enjoyed  at  the  time,  and  look  back  upon  wiA  i 
great  pleasure.   Even  tho  running  up,  baro-neoked,  at  fill  p 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  from  the  tainted  cabin  to  the  dir^  k 
deck ;  scooping  up  the  icy  water,  plimging  one's  head  lail  k 
it,  and  drawing  it  out  all  fresh  and  glowing  with  the  ooUf  i 
was  a  good  thing.    The  fast,  brisk  walk  upon  the  towing-  ii 
path  between  that  time  and  breakfast,  when  every  vein  and  i 
artery  seemed  to  tingle  with  hcaltli ;  the  exquisite  beau^  i 
of  the  opening  day,  when  light  came  gleaming  off  ftam  i 
every  thing;  the  lazy  motion  of  the  boat,  when  one  lay 
idly  on  tho  deck,  looking  through,  rather  than  at,  tho  deep 
blue  sky ;  the  gliding  on,  at  night,  so  noiselessly,  past  1 
frowning  hills,  sullen  with  dark  trees,  and  sometimes  angry 
in  one  red  burning  spot  higji  up,  where  unseen  men  lay 
crouching  round  a  lire ;  the  shining  out  of  the  bright  stan^ 
undistiurbed  by  noise  of  wheels,  or  steam,  or  any  other 
sound  than  the  liquid  rippling  of  the  water  ns  tho  boaft 
went  on :  all  these  were  pure  delights. 

Then,  there  were  new  scttU^ments,  and  detached  log^ 
cabins  and  frame-houses,  full  of  interest  for  strangers  from 
an  old  country  :  cabins,  with  simple  ovens  outside,  made  of 
clay ;  and  lodgings  for  the  pigs,  nearly  as  good  as  many  of 
the  human  quarters ;  broken  windows,  patched  with  worn- 
out  hats,  old  clothes,  old  boards,  fragments  of  blankets  and 
paper ;  and  home-made  dressers  standing  in  the  open  air 
without  the  door,  whereon  was  ranged  tho  houseliold  store, 
not  hard  to  count,  of  earthen  jnrs  and  pots.  Tho  eye  wai 
pained  to  see  tlie  stmnps  of  great  trees  thickly  strewn  im 
every  field  of  wheat,  and  seldom  lost  sight  of  tho  eternal 
swamp  and  dull  morass,  with  hundreds  of  rotten  trunks 
and  twisted  branches  steeped  in  its  imwholesomo  water. 
It  was  quite  sad  and  oppressive  to  como  upon  great 
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tracts  wbere  settlers  had  been  burning  down  the  trees, 
and  where  their  wounded  bodies  lay  about,  like  those  of 
murdered  creatures,  while  here  and  there  some  charred 
and  blackened  giant  reared  alofl  two  withered  arms,  and 
teemed  to  call  down  curses  on  his  foes.  Sometimes  at 
pq>lit,  the  way  wound  through  some  lonely  gorge,  like  a 
mountain  pass  in  Scotland,  shining  and  coldly  glittering  in 
Ihe  light  of  the  moon,  and  so  closed  in  by  high,  steep  hills 
roundy  that  there  seemed  to  be  no  ^ress  save  through 
the  narrower  path  by  which  we  had  come,  until  one  rugged 
hill-aide  seemed  to  open,  and,  shutting  out  the  moonlight 
as  we  passed  into  its  gloomy  throat,  wrapped  our  new 
course  in  shade  and  darkness.  Dickens, 


ERIE  CANAL. 

The  Erie  canal  is  cut  a  hundred  or  two  miles  through  the 
heart  of  the  primeval  wilderness  of  America,  and  our  boat 
glided  through  it  silently  and  swiftly  :  never  sailed  a  lost 
cloud  through  the  abyss  of  space  on  a  course  more  appa- 
rently new  and  imtrodden.  The  luxuriant  soil  had  sent 
Jsp  a  rank  grass  that  covered  the  hoi^^-path  like  velvet ; 
the  'Ene  water  was  clear  as  a  brook  in  the  winding  canal ; 
the  old  shafts  of  the  gigantic  forest  spurred  into  the 
tkj  by  thousands,  and  the  yet  unscared  eagle  swung  off 
6cm  ^e  dead  branch  of  the  pine,  and  skimmed  the  tree- 
tfipa  jfor  another  perch,  as  if  he  had  grown  to  believe  that 
giiding  spectre  a  harmless  phenomenon  of  nature.  The 
haraea  drew  steadily  and  sofUy  at  the  end  of  the  long 
jine;  the  steersman  stood  motionless  at  the  tiller ;  and  I 
lay  on  a  heap  of  baggage  in  the  prow,  attentive  to  the 
digfatest  breathing  o(  nature. 

The  gold  of  the  sunset  had  glided  up  the  dark  pine  tops 
and  disappeared,  like  a  ring  taken  slowly  from  aii^\!^\csi^^ 
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finger ;  the  whip-poor-will  had  chanted  the  first  stare  of 
hifi  lament ;  the  bat  was  abroad  ;  and  the  screech-owl^  Hke 
all  bad  singers,  commenced  without  waiting  to  be  impor- 
tuned, though  we  were  listening  for  the  nightingale.  Tlie 
air,  as  I  said  before,  had  been  all  day  breathless ;  but,  ai 
ihe  first  chill  of  evening  displaced  the  warm  atmosphere  d 
the  departed  sun,  a  slight  breeze  crisped  the  mizmed 
bosom  of  the  canal,  and  then  commenced  the  night  anthem 
of  the  forest,  audible,  I  would  fidn  believe,  in  its  soothing 
changes,  by  the  dead  tribes  whose  bones  whiten  amid  the 
perishing  leaves.  First,  whisperingly  yet  articulately,  the 
suspended  and  wavering  foliage  of  the  birch  was  toncbed 
by  the  many-fingered  wind,  and,  like  a  fidnt  prelude,  till 
silver-lined  leaves  rustled  in  the  low  branches ;  and,  witii 
a  moment's  pause,  when  you  could  hear  the  moving  of  the 
vulture's  claws  upon  the  bark,  as  he  turned  to  get  his 
breast  to  the  wind,  the  increasing  breeze  swept  into  the 
pine-tops,  and  drew  forth,  fcom  their  fidnge-like  and  myriad 
tassels,  a  low  monotone  like  the  refhdn  of  a  far-ofiTdiige; 
and  still  as  it  murmured  (seeming  to  you  sometimes  like 
the  confused  and  heart-broken  responses  of  the  penitenti 
on  a  cathedral  fioor),  the  blast  strengthened  and  filled,  and 
the  Tagged  leaves  of  the  oak,  and  the  swaying  &ns  and 
chalices  of  the  magnolia,  and  the  rich  cups  of  the  tulip 
trees,  stirred  and  answered  with  their  difierent  voices  like 
many-toned  harps.  And  when  the  wind  was  fiilly  abroad, 
and  every  moving  thing  on  the  breast  of  the  earth  was 
roused  from  its  daylight  repose,  the  irregular  and  ca- 
pricious blast,  like  a  player  on  an  organ  of  a  thousand 
stops,  lulled  and  strengthened  by  turns :  and,  fi"om  the  him 
in  the  rank  grass,  low  as  the  whisper  of  fidries,  to  l3ie 
thunder  of  the  rattling  and  groaning  branches  of  the 
larch  and  the  fir,  the  anthem  went  ceaselessly  through  its 
changes,  and  the  harmony  (though  the  owl  broke  in  with 
its  scream,  and  though  the  over-blown  monarch  of  the 
irood  came  crashing  to  the  earth)  was  still  {lerfect  and 
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■without  a  jar.  It  is  strange  that  there  is  no  sound  of  na- 
ture out  of  tune.  The  roar  of  the  waterfall  comes  into  this 
anthem  of  the  forest  like  an  accompaniment  of  bassoons*, 
and  the  occasional  bark  of  the  wolf,  or  the  scream  of  a 
night-bird,  or  even  the  deep-throated  croak  of  the  frog,  is 
no  more  discordant  than  the  outburst  of  an  octave  flute 
above  the  even  melody  of  an  orchestra ;  and  it  is  surprising 
how  the  large  rain-drops,  pattering  on  the  leaves,  and  the 
small  voice  of  the  nightingale  seems  an  intensitive  and 
a  low  burden  to  the  general  anthem  of  the  earth — as  it 
were,  a  single  voice  among  instruments. 

Oh,  how  manj  of  these  harmonies  there  are! — how 
many  lihat  we  hear,  and  how  many  that  are  "  too  constant 
to  be  heard  1 "  I  could  go  back  to  my  boyhood,  now  with 
this  thread  of  recollection,  and  unsepulchre  a  hoard  of  sim- 
ple and  long-buried  joys,  that  would  bring  the  blush  upon 
my  cheek  to  think  how  my  senses  are  dulled  since  such 
tbdngs  could  give  me  pleasure  !  Is  there  no  elixir  f  to  cast 
the  slough  of  heart-sickening  and  heart-tamishing  custom  t 
Find  me  an  alchymy  for  ihat^  with  your  alembic  J  and 
crucible,  and  you  may  resolve  to  dross  again  your  philoso- 
pher's stone !  Willis, 



*  Bassoons,  a  musical  wind-instrument,  which  serres  as  the  bass 
in  a  eoncert  of  hantboys,  flutes,  &c. 
t  Wxir,  cordial,  invigorating  medicine. 
X  AUmbiCf  dirtilling  apparatus,  retort. 
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SOUTH  CAROLINA. 

Let  me  describe  the  panorama  now  passing  before  me:— 

I  am  in  Georgia,  moving  on  to  Carolina,  and  finally  to 
Charlestown,  that  city  so  dear  to  southern  memories,  irlaxii 
gave  birth  to  Gudsden,  Moultrie,  Rutledge,  Legare,  Lowndet, 
Poinsett,  and  other  American  celebrities.  I  am,  this 
steaming  hot  yellow-feverish  morning,  turning  my  baok 
on  Savannah  —  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  places  I  have 
ever  been  in,  with  its  avenues  of  China-trees,  its  orange 
hedges,  and  its  enormous  magnolias,  showering  down  tfa^ 
rose-colored  blossoms  on  silent  funereal  streets  three  feet 
deep  in  sand.  I  am  on  a  small  steamer  that  is  to  take  Bie 
some  hours  up  the  river  to  Augusta.  A  thick,  feveriih, 
woolly  fog  wraps  the  quay  of  Savannah,  with  its  mountaios 
of  coals,  its  bags  of  rice,  and  its  bales  of  cotton ;  the  great 
blocks  of  warehouses,  where  two  travelling  Mends  of  mine 
went  last  night  after  the  firemen  procession  to  book  Aeir 
passage  for  New  York,  loom  out  like  palaces  of  Plutus  in 
the  blind  white  fog,  that  melts  them  into  dreamy  chaos  and 
hopeless  oblivion. 

Up  the  thick  yellow  Savannah  river,  where  the  mud  is 
earthy  red,  we  push  so  quietly  that  the  only  sound  that 
breaks  the  morning  stillness  is  the  "  ugh,  ugh  "  fix)m  our 
fimnel,  as  if  a  sleeping  giant  were  breathing  somewhere 
down  below.  And  now  the  fog  looms  whiter  and  more 
clarified,  and  slowly  over  the  rice-swamps  on  the  eastern 
bank  (which  is  on  our  right-hand  side)  bums  out  the  son, 
like  a  red-hot  coal  that  has  fallen  on  a  pile  of  cotton  flock 
and  has,  at  last,  smouldered  through  it.  It  reminds  me 
of  Cuyp's  golden  mists,  or  still  more  of  that  admirable 
Dutch  ballad  of  Browning's,  The  Ride  to  Ghent: 

"  At  Aerschott,  np  leaped  of  a  sudden  the  sun, 
And  against  him  the  cattle  stood  black  every  one." 
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For  now  the  seething  whiteness,  so  chill  and  damp,  fires 
into  yellow,  then  by  quick  stages  melts  into  fiery  orange. 
The  golden  orb  glows  through  at  last,  and  the  very  alli- 
gator, &thom  deep  in  the  mud,  awakes  and  knows  that 
day  has  dawned  in  Carolina. 

And  now,  too,  as  the  river's  banks  with  the  tall  bro\vn 
reeds  show  themselyes,  L  see  a  dead  tree,  and,  on  its 
highest  scathed  bough,  two  black  specks  which  the  captain 
tells  me  are  bald-headed  eagles;  and  yonder  is  a  crane, 

poor  Joe,"  disconsolate,  fishing  on  one  leg  —  as  if  he  had 
just  felt  &e  cramp,  or  symptoms  of  incipient  gout  in  the 
other,  and  were  thinking  whether  he  should  dine  off  fish 
to-day  or  not  Now  I  and  the  rest,  warming  ourselves  in 
the  son,  come  down  the  steps  from  the  high  cabin  and 
stand  on  the  lower  deck,  at  the  head  of  the  vessel  just  by 
fires.  There  is  a  cask  fuU  of  ashes  at  our  feet,  and  a 
great  littering  heap  of  coals  and  pine  wood,  together  with 
a  cogged  wheel  going  to  some  rice-mill  on  the  river,  in 
care  of  those  honest-looking  engineers  with  hanmiers  and 
tool  bags,  who  stand  near  the  engine-room  door. 

Now  we  b^in  to  get  deeper  among  the  rice-fields. 
They  spread  on  either  side  of  us,  dotted  here  and  there 
with  n^roes'  cabins,  and  now  and  then  by  a  planter's 
house.  That  wooden  tower  on  the  bank,  with  open  sides 
and  a  pierced  floor,  is  where  they  winnow  the  rice  —  the 
good  grains  fidl  below,  the  chaff  and  dust  fly  off  above. 
Those  green  lined  fields  are  the  rice-fields,  and  those  thin, 
sharp,  green  blades  rising  among  the  stubbly  stalks  are 
young  rice-plants,  soon  to  be  cut  off  by  fi'ost.  Those  dams 
are  the  self-regulating  dams  that  check  the  irrigation  of 
the  swampy  fields,  whose  malaria  white  men  can  brave  in 
winter  only.  It  is  the  necessity  of  perpetually  sluicing 
these  rice-fields  and  laying  them  for  days  under  water, 
that  makes  these  rice  districts  of  Carolina  specially  deadly 
to  the  European :  so  deadly,  that  every  bale  of  Carolina 
rice  may  be  said  to  cost  a  human  life. 
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Fifteen  days  after  sowing,  these  fields  are  laid  tinder 
water,  and  again  when  the  beautiful  bunches  of  anowy, 
nutritious  seed  are  all  but  ripe ;  also,  I  believe,  during 
some  intermediate  state  as  well.  The  great  dread  of  the 
rice-planter  is  the  rice-bird ;  just  as  the  crop  is  ripe,  these 
birds  come  in  enormous  flocks.  The  bird  is  a  little  creature 
with  brown  body  and  yellow  wings,  and,  when  the.  rice  is 
over,  it  goes  to  the  north,  just  in  time  for  the  fruit  aeaaon. 
Now,  the  captain  explains  to  me  that  rice-land  ia  very 
yaluable,  as  it  is  only  certain  level  tracts  near  rivers  that 
are  fit  for  the  purpose  of  growing  rice.  That  land  there, 
mere  ooze,  half  water  and  half  mud,  could  be  reclaimed 
into  rice- land,  though  now  it  is  all  over  wild  oats  and 
reeds;  but  it  must  be  sufficiently  drained,  so  iSiat  the 
negroes  can  leave  it  clear  and  warm  at  certain  stages  of 
ripening.  That  sloping  lan^  in  the  distance,  up  towards 
the  pine- woods,  would  never  grow  rice.  It  is  too  fiur  off 
for  irrigation. 

Let  us  leave  the  seaborde,  and  pass  to  the  high  sandy 
bluffs  that  further  northward  give  way  to  moimtain  ledges, 
granite  crags,  and  the  splashing  silver  of  such  falls  as  those 
of  Slicking.  There,  listening  to  stories  of  Indian  chiefe 
and  revolutionary  combats,  you  may,  from  some  rocky  nest, 
high  up  near  the  eagle,  look  down  on  sweet  little  coves  of 
greensward,  patches  of  maize,  and  rude  log-cabins.  But 
it  is  in  such  scenery  as  you  find  in  the  lowland  of  Carolina, 
round  Midwarry,  that  the  roaming  traveller  specially 
delights.  There,  you  can  find  pine-woods,  every  third 
tree  gashed  and  scarred  to  bleed  out  its  turpentine,  and 
further  on,  the  huge,  bald  cypress ;  with  its  boughs  hung 
with  beards  of  the  grey,  dead-looking  Spanish  moss ;  there, 
bushes  of  the  laurel,  green  and  glittering  in  the  sun,  with 
spear-headed  leaves.  Here,  too,  are  the  fragrant  bay-tree 
and  the  mipxierous  ivy ;  here,  amid  this  tropical  vegeta- 
tion, which  in  summer  breathes  deadly  airs  fatal  to  all  but 
negroes,  who  alone  remain  all  the  year  among  it.  The 
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I  nagged  oak  and  orange  grow  side  by  side.  On  these  trees 
the  wild  grape-vine,  laden  with  finiit,  hangs  in  fibrous 
f  fatoons  thick  and  strong  as  cables.  Or,  strolling  on  the 
iwiks  of  the  riyer,  you  may  hear  the  railmen  blowing  their 
^giud  horns;  or  you  may  wahder  by  the  negro  cabins, 
eich  with  its  garden  and  dovecot, — for  the  negro  is  allowed 
to  sell  his  piaster  v^etables,  fruit,  and  poultry.  But 
often  my  own  taste  led  me  to  the  wild  swamps  round  Turtle 
Cove,  or  to  some  of  the  more  retired  inlets  and  bayous. 
Here,  stepping  cautiously,  for  fear  of  snal^es  or  alligators, 
jou  stride  over  some  fallen  tree  that  bridges  the  water, 
and  jaerce  through  avenues  of  ghostly  cypresses,  from 
w^fk  the  moss  hangs  down  in  hoary  driils,  like  shreds  of 
fbnenl  banners  in  a  chancel  vault.  Everywhere  is  a  dense 
of  desolation,  terror,  despair,  and  death. 

All  the  Tear  Hound* 
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THE  BOBLINK. 

The  happiest  bird  of  an  American  spring,  and  one  that 
rivals  the  European  lark  in  mj  estimation,  is  the  BobIinGG% 
or  Boblink,  as  he  is  commonly  called.  He  arrives  at  tluil 
choice  portion  of  our  year,  which,  in  this  latitude,  answea 
to  the  description  of  the  month  of  May,  so  often  given  by  the 
poets.  With  us,  it  begins  about  the  middle  of  May,  and 
lasts  until  nearly  the  middle  of  Jime.  Earlier  than  thifl^ 
-winter  is  apt  to  return  on  its  traces,  and  to  blight  the  opening 
beauties  of  the  year ;  and  later  than  this,  begin  the  parchiiig^ 
and  panting,  and  dissolving  heats  of  summer.  But  in  thia 
genial  interval,  nature  is  in  all  her  freshness  and  fragrance: 

the  rains  are  over  and  gone,  the  flowers  appear  upon  the 
earth,  the  time  of  the  singing  of  birds  income,  and  the  voice 
of  the  turtle  is  heard  in  the  land."  The  trees  are  now  in 
their  fullest  foliage  and  brightest  verdure ;  the  woods  are 
gay  with  the  clustered  flowers  of  the  laurel ;  the  air  is  per- 
fumed by  the  sweetbrier  and  the  wild  rose ;  the  meadows 
are  enamelled  with  clover-blossoms;  while  the  young  apple, 
the  peach,  and  the  plum,  begin  to  swell,  and  the  cherry  to 
glow,  among  the  green  leaves. 

This  is  the  chosen  season  of  revelry  of  the  Boblink.  He 
comes  amidst  the  pomp  and  fragrance  of  the  season ;  his  lift 
seems  all  sensibility  and  enjoyment,  all  song  and  sunshine. 
He  is  to  be  found  in  the  sdfl  bosoms  of  the  freshest  and 
sweetest  meadows ;  and  is  most  in  song  when  the  clover  is 
in  blossom.  He  perches  on  the  topmost  twig  of  a  tree,  or  on 
some  long  flaunting  weed,  and  as  he  rises  and  sinks  with 
the  breeze,  pours  forth  a  succession  of  rich  tinkling  notes; 
crowding  one  upon  another,  like  the  outpouring  melody  of 
the  skylark,  and  possessing  the  same  rapturous  character. 
Sometimes  he  pitches  from  the  summit  of  a  tree,  begins  hifl 
song  as  soon  as  he  gets  upon  die  wing,  and  flutters  tremu- 
Jously  down  to  the  earth,  as  if  overcome  with  ecstasy  at  his 
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own  music.  Sometimes  he  is  in  pursuit  of  his  mate ;  always 
in  full  song,  as  if  he  would  win  her  by  his  melody ;  and 
always  with  the  same  appearance  of  intoxication  and  delight. 

Further  observation  and  experience  have  given  me  a  dif- 
ferent idea  of  this  little  feathered  voluptuary,  which  I  will 
Venture  to  impart  for  the  benefit  of  my  schoolboy  readers, 
'^ho  may  regard  him  with  the  same  unqualified  envy  and 
admiration  which  I  once  indulged.  I  have  shown  him  only 
as  I  saw  him  at  first,  in  what  I  may  call  the  poetical  part  of 
his  career,  when  he  in  a  manner  devoted  himself  to  elegant 
pursuits  and  enjojmients,  and  was  a  bird  of  music,  and  song, 
and  taste,  and  sensibility,  and  refinement.  While  this 
lasted,  he  was  sacred  from  injiuy ;  the  very  schoolboy  would 
not  fling  a  stone  at  him,  and  the  merest  rustic  would  pause 
to  listen  to  his  strain.  But  mark  the  difference.  As  the  year 
advances,  as  the  clover-blossoms  disappear,  and  the  spring 
ftdes  into  summer,  he  gradually  gives  up  his  elegant  tastes 
and  habits ;  dofis  his  poetical  suit  of  black,  assumes  a  russet, 
dusty  garb,  and  sinks  to  the  gross  enjoyments  of  common 
vulgar  birds.  His  notes  no  longer  vibrate  on  the  ear ;  he 
is  stuffing  himself  with  the  seeds  of  the  tall  weeds  on  which 
he  lately  swung  and  chanted  so  melodiously.  He  has  become 
a  gourmand;  with  him  now  there  is  nothing  like  the  "joys 
of  the  table."  In  a  little  while  he  grows  tired  of  plain, 
homely  &re,  and  is  off  on  a  gastronomical  ♦  tour  in  quest  of 
ftireign  luxuries.  We  next  hear  of  him  with  myriads  of  his 
kind,  banqueting  among  the  reeds- of  the  Delaware,  and 
grown  corpulent  with  good  feeding.  He  has  changed  liifc 
name  in  travelling.  Boblincon  no  more — he  is  the  Reed- 
bird  now,  the  much-sought-for  titbit  of  Pennsylvanian  epi- 
cures ;  the  rival  in  imlucky  fame  of  the  ortolan  !  Wherever 
he  goes,  pop  !  pop !  pop  1  every  rusty  firelock  in  the  coun- 
try is  blazing  away.  He  sees  his  companions  falling  by 
thousands  around  him. 

Does  he  take  warning  and  reform  ? — Alas !  not  he.  l^i- 

*  Ga8trono7mcalf  feeding,  gluttonoxLS. 
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corrigible  epicure  1  again  lie  wings  Lis  flight.  The  rice- 
swamps  of  the  south  invite  him.  He  gorges  himself  among 
them  almost  to  bursting ;  he  can  scarcely  fly  for  corpulency. 
He  has  once  more  changed  his  name,  and  is  now  the  &mous 
Bice-hird  of  the  Carolinas. 

Last  stage  of  his  career ;  behold  him  spitted  with  dozens 
of  his  corpulent  companions,  and  served  up,  a  vaunted  diah, 
on  the  table  of  some  Southern  gastronome  1 

Such  is  the  story  of  the  BobUnk ;  once  spiritual,  musical, 
admired,  the  joy  of  the  meadows,  and  the  favorite  bird  of 
spring ;  finally,  a  gross  little  sensualist,  who  expiates  his 
sensuality  in  the  larder.  His  story  contains  a  moral,  worthy 
the  attention  of  all  little  birds  and  little  boys ;  warning  them 
to  keep  to  those  refined  and  intellectt^al  pursuits  which 
raised  him  to  so  high  a  pitch  of  popularity  during  the  early 
part  of  his  career ;  but  to  eschew  aU  tendency  to  that  gross 
and  dissipated  indulgence  which  brought  this  mistaken  little 
bird  to  an  untimely  end.  Irving. 

 ♦  

THE  MOCKING-BIRD  OF  AMERICA.. 

The  plumage  of  the  Mocking-bird,  though  none  of  the 
homeliest,  has  nothing  gaudy  or  brilliant  in  it,  and,  had  he 
nothing  else  to  recommend  him,  would  scarcely  entitje  him 
to  notice ;  but  his  ^gwcQ  is  well  proportioned  and  even  hand- 
some. The  ease,  elegjvace,  and  rapidity  of  his  movements, 
the  animation  of  his  eye,  and  the  intelligence  he  displays  in 
listening  and  laying  up  lessons  firom  almost  every  species  of 
the  feathered  creation  within  his  hearing,  are  really  sur- 
prising, and  mark  the  peculiarity  of  his  genius.  To  these 
qualities  we  may  add  that  of  a  voice,  full,  strong,  and  niusi- 
cal,  and  capable  of  almost  every  modulation,  firom  the  clear 
mellow  tones  of  the  wood-thrush  to  the  savage  scream  of 
the  bald  eagle.  In  measure  and  accent  he  faithfUlly  follows 
his  originals.    In  force  and  sweetness  of  expression  he 
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greatly  improves  upon  them.  In  his  native  groves,  moimted 
on  the  top  of  a  tall  bush,  or  a  half-grown  tree,  in  the  dawn 
of  a  dewy  morning,  while  the  woods  are  already  vocal  witk 
a  multitude  of  warblers,  his  admirable  song  rises  pre-eminent 
over  every  competitor.  The  ear  can  listen  to  his  music 
alone,  to  which  that  of  all  the  others  seems  a  mere  accom- 
paniment. Neither  is  this  strain  altogether  imitative.  His 
own  native  notes,  which  are  easily  distinguishable  by  such 
as  are  well  acquainted  with  those  of  our  various  song  birds, 
are  bold  and  lull,  and  varied  seemingly  beyond  all  limits. 
They  consist  of  short  expressions  of  two,  three,  or  at  the 
most  five  or  six  syllables ;  generally  interspersed  with  imi- 
tations, and  all  of  them  uttered  with  great  emphasis  and 
rapidity,  and  continued  with  undiminished  ardor  for  half 
^  hour  or  an  hour  at  a  time.  His  expanded  wings  and 
tail  glistening  with  white,  and  the  buoyant  gaiety  of  his 
action,  arrest  the  eye  as  his  song  most  irresistibly  does 
the  ear.  He  sweeps  round  with  enthusiastic  ecstasy — he 
mounts  and  descends  as  his  song  swells  or  dies  away ;  and, 
as  my  friend  Mr.  Bartram  has  beautifully  expressed  it, 
"  he  bounds  aloft  with  the  celerity  of  an  arrow,  as  if  to 
recover  or  recall  his  very  soul,  expired  in  the  last  elevated 
strain."  While  thus  exerting  himself,  a  bystander  destitute 
of  sight  would  suppose  that  the  whole  feathered  tribe  had 
assembled  together  on  a  trial  of  skill,  each  striving  to  pro- 
duce his  utmost  effect,  so  perfect  are  his  imitations.  He 
many  times  deceives  the  sportsman,  and  sends  him  in  search 
of  birds  that  perhaps  are  not  within  miles  of  him,  but  whose 
notes  he  exactly  imitates ;  even  birds  themselves  are  fre- 
quently imposed  on  by  this  admirable  mimic,  and  are  de^ 
coyed  by  the  fencied  calls  of  their  mates ;  or  dive,  with ' 
precipitation,  into  the  depths  of  thickets  at  the  scream  of 
what  they  suppose  to  be  the  sparrow  hawk. 

The  mocking-bird  loses  little  of  the  power  and  energy  of 
his  song  by  confinement.  In  his  domesticated  state,  when 
he  commences  his  career  of  song,  it  is  impoaeiible  ^  «\asA 
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hy  unintcrcftcd.  He  whifrtlcw  for  the  dog ;  Cmsar  starto  up, 
WfigM  hi»  tail,  and  rutin  U)  meet  his  master.  He  squeaks 
nut  like  a  hurt  chicken,  and  the  hen  hurries  about  widi 
hanging  wmgn  and  bristled  feathers,  clucking  to  protect  iti 
injured  brood.  The  barking  of  the  dog,  the  mewing  of  tli^ 
cat,  the  creaking  of  a  passing  wheelbarrow,  follow,  widi 
great  truth  and  rapidity.  He  repeats  the  tune  taught  luB 
by  his  master,  though  of  considerable  length,  fully  and 
faithAilly.  He  runs  over  the  quirering  of  the  canary  and 
the  cl(»r  whistlings  of  the  Viipnia  nightingale  or  red-bnd, 
with  such  superior  execution  and  effect,  that  the  mortified 
songsters  feel  their  own  inferiority  and  become  altogcditf 
silent;  while  he  seems  to  triumph  in  their  defeat  by  n- 
doubling  his  exertions. 

This  excessive  fondness  for  variety,  however,  in  the 
opinion  of  some,  injures  his  song.  His  elevated  imitatieoi 
of  the  brown  thrush  are  frequently  interrupted  by  Ae 
crowing  of  cocks ;  and  the  warblings  of  the  blue  bird,  whidi 
he  exquisitely  manages,  are  mingled  with  the  screaming  of 
swallows  or  the  cackling  of  hens ;  amidst  the  simple  melody 
<jf  the  robin  we  are  suddenly  surprised  by  the  riirill  re- 
iterations of  the  whip-poor-will ;  while  the  notes  of  Ac 
blue  jay,  martin,  and  twenty  others  succeed  with  such 
imposing  reality,  that  we  look  roimd  for  the  originally 
and  discover,  with  astonishment,  that  the  sole  performer  in 
this  singular  concert  is  the  admirable  bird  now  before  ns* 

During  this  exhibition  of  his  powers  he  spreads  hif 
wings,  exj>ands  his  tail,  and  throws  himself  about  in  all 
the  ecstasy  of  enthusiasm,  seeming  not  only  to  sing,  but  to 
dance,  keeping  time  to  the  measure  of  his  own  music.  Both 
in  his  native  and  domesticated  state,  during  the  solemn 
stillness  of  the  night,  as  soon  as  the  moon  rises  in  silent 
majesty,  he  begins  his  delightful  solo,  and  serenades  us  the 
livelong  night  with  a  full  display  of  his  vocal  powers, 
making  the  whole  neighbourhood  ring  with  his  inimitable 
melody.  Wilson. 
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In  those  parts  of  America  which  answer  to  the  medium 
climates  of  Euiope,  and  when  Autmnn  has  a  decided  chai*- 
acter  of  her  own,  the  season  is  indeed  a  noble  one.  Ricli 
in  bouniy  ripening  the  blended  fhiits  of  two  hemispheres, 
beauty  is  also  her  inalienable  dower.  Clear  skies  and 
cheerful  breezes  are  more  frequent  throughout  her  course 
than  storms  and  clouds.  Fogs  are  rare  indeed.  Mild, 
balmj  airs  seem  to  delight  in  attending  her  steps,  while  the 
aofl  haze  of  the  Indian  summer  is  gathered,  like  a  choice 
veil,  about  her  brows,  throwing  a  charm  of  its  own  over 
every  feature.  The  grain  harvest  has  been  given  to  Smn- 
mer;  of  all  its  treasures,  she  preserves  alone  the  jfiragrant 
buckwheat  and  the  golden  maize.  The  nobler  fruits  are 
all  hers — the  finer  peaches  and  plums,  the  choicest  apples, 
pears,  and  grapes.  The  homely  but  precious  root  harvest 
belongs  to  her — winter  stores  for  man  and  his  herds.  And 
now,  when  the  year  is  drawing  to  a  close,  when  the  bless- 
ings of  the  earth  have  been  gathered  and  stored,  when 
every  tree  and  plant  have  borne  their  fruits,  when  every 
field  has  yielded  its  produce,  why  shoidd  the  sun  shine 
brightly  now  ?  What  has  he  more  to  ripen  for  us  at  this 
late  day? 

At  ^is  very  period,  when  the  annual  labors  of  the  hus- 
bandman are  drawing  to  a  close,  when  the  first  light  firosts 
ripen  the  wild  grapes  in  the  woods,  and  open  the  husk  of 
the  hickory  nuts,  bringing  the  latest  fruits  of  the  year  to 
maturity,  these  are  the  days  when,  here  and  there  in  the 
groves,  you  will  find  a  maple  tree  whose  leaves  are  touched 
with  the  gayest  colors;  those  are  the  heralds  which  an- 
nounce the  approach  of  a  brilliant  pageant;  the  moment 
chosen  by  Autumn  to  keep  the  great  harvest  home  of  Ame- 
rica is  at  hand.    In  a  few  days  comes  another  and  a  ^^cr^x 
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frost,  and  the  whole  face  of  the  country  is  changed ;  we  en- 
joy, with  wonder  and  delight,  a  natural  spectacle,  great  and 
beautiful  beyond  the  reach  of  any  human  means. 

We  are  naturally  accustomed  to  associate  the  idea  of 
verdure  with  foliage — leaves  should  surely  be  green.  But 
now  we  gaze  in  wonder  as  we  behold  colors  so  brilliant  and 
so  varied  himg  upon  every  tree.  Tints  that  you  have  ad- 
mired among  the  darker  tulips,  and  roses,  and  richer  lilies 
and  dahlias  of  the  flower  garden ;  colors  that  have  pleased 
your  eye  among  the  fine  silks  and  wools  of  a  lady's  delicate 
embroidery ;  dyes  that  the  shopman  shows  off  with  compla- 
cency among  his  cashmeres  and  velvets ;  hues  reserved  tj 
the  artist  for  his  proudest  works, — these  we  now  see  flutter- 
ing in  the  leaves  of  old  oaks  and  liquid  ambers,  chestmzfB, 
and  maples. 

"We  behold  the  green  woods  becoming  one  mass  of  rich 
and  varied  coloring.  It  would  seem  as  though  Autumn, 
in  honor  of  this  high  holiday,  had  collected  together  all  tie 
past  glories  of  the  past  year,  adding  them  to  her  own ;  she 
borrows  the  gay  colors  that  have  been  lying  during  the 
summer  months  among  the  flowers,  in  the  finiits,  upon  the 
plumage  of  the  bird,  on  the  wings  of  the  butterfly,  and 
working  them  together  in  broad  and  glowing  masses,  she 
throws  them  over  the  forest  to  grace  her  triimiph ;  like  Bwne 
great  festival  of  an  Italian  city,  where  the  people  bring  rich 
tapestries  and  hang  them  in  their  streets ;  where  they  un- 
lock chests  of  heirlooms,  and  bring  to  light  brilliant  drape- 
ries, which  they  suspend  from  their  windows  and  balconieB, 
to  gleam  in  the  sunshine.  Mi88  Cooper. 
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THE  TORRID  ZONp. 

Aov  the  time  we  entered  the  torrid  zone,  we  were  never 
msj  of  admiring,  at  night,  the  beantj-  of  the  isouthem 
kjj  whidi,  as  we  advanced  to  the  donth,  opened  new  con- 
ateOations  to  our  view.  We  feel  an  indescribable  sensation 
when,  on  approaching  the  equator,  and  particularly  on 
passing  from  one  hemisphere  to  the  other,  we  see  those 
stars  nrhich  we  have  contemplated  from  our  infency,  pro- 
gresdvelj  sink,  and  finally  disappear.  Nothing  awakens  in 
the  traveller  a  livelier  remembrance  of  the  immense  dis- 
tSDoe  by  which  he  is  separated  fixjm  his  coimtry  than  the 
aspect  of  an  unknown  firmament. 

The  grouping  of  the  stars  of  the  first  magnitude,  some 
scattered  clouds,  rivalling  in  splendor  the  milky  way,  and 
tncts  of  space  remarkable  for  their  extreme  blackness,  give 
a  peculiar  physiognomy  to  the  southern  sky.  This  sight 
fills  with  admiration  even  those  who,  uninstructed  in  the 
several  branches  of  physical  science,  feel  the  same  emotion 
of  delight  in  the  contemplation  of  the  heavenly  vault  as  in 
iSbe  -view  of  a  beautiful  landscape  or  a  majestic  site.  A 
trareller  needs  not  be  a  botanist  to  recognise  the  torrid 
ame  by  the  mere  aspect  of  its  vegetation.  Without  having 
acquired  any  notions  of  astronomy  —  without  any  acquaint- 
ance with  the  celestial  charts  of  Flamstead  and  De  la  Caille, 
he  feels  he  is  not  in  Europe  when  he  sees  the  immense  con- 
stellation of  the  ship,  or  the  phosphorescent  clouds  of  Ma- 
gellan, arise  on  the  horizon.  The  heavens  and  the  earth  — 
everything  in  the  equinoctial  regions — present  an  exotic 
chancter. 

The  lower  regions  of  the  air  were  loaded  with  vapors  for 
some  days.  We  saw  the  Southern  Cross  on  the  4th  of  July, 
in  Ihe  dxteendt  degree  of  latitude.  It  was  strongly  indine^L, 
sad  appeared  £x>m  time  to  time  between  ihe  clouda, 
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centre  of  which,  furrowed  by  uncondensed  lightnings^  re- 
flected a  silvery  light. 

If  a  traveller  may  be  permitted  to  speak  of  his  peraooil 
emotions,  I  shall  add,  that  on  that  night  I  experi^ced  the 
realisation  of  one  of  the  dreams  of  my  early  yonth. 

When,  we  begin  to  fix  onr  eyes  on  geographical  mspB, 
and  to  read  the  narratives  of  navigators,  we  feel  for  certain 
countries  and  climates  a  sort  of  predilection  which  we  know 
not  how  to  account  for  at  a  more  advanced  period  of  life. 

These  impressions,  however,  exercise  a  considerable  in- 
fluence over  our  determinations ;  and,  from  a  sort  of  instinct, 
we  endeavour  to  connect  ourselves  with  objects  on  which  the 
mind  has  long  been  fixed  as  by  a  secret  charm.  At  a  period 
when  I  studied  the  heavens,  not  with  the  intention  of  de- 
voting myself  to  astronomy,  but  only  to  acquire  a  knowledge 
of  the  stars,  I  was  disturbed  by  a  feeling  imknown  to  those 
who  are  devoted  to  sedentary  life.  It  was  painful  to  me  to 
renounce  the  hope  of  beholding  the  constellations  near  the 
south  pole.  Impatient  to  rove  in  the  equinoctial  r^ons,  I 
could  not  raise  my  eyes  to  the  stany  firmament  without 
thinking  of  the  Southern  Cross. 

The  pleasure  we  felt  on  discovering  it  was  warmly  shared 
by  those  of  the  crew  who  had  visited  the  colonies.  In  the 
Holitude  of  the  seas  we  hail  a  star  as  a  fidend  from  whom  we 
have  long  been  separated.  The  Portuguese  and  the  Spaniards 
are  peculiarly  susceptible  of  this  feeling :  a  religious  senti- 
ment attaches  them  to  a  constellation  the  form  of  which  re- 
calls the  sign  of  the  Mth  planted  by  their  ancestors  in  the 
deserts  of  the  New  World. 

The  two  great  stars  which  mark  the  sunmiit  and  the  foot 
of  the  Cross  having  nearly  the  same  right  ascension,  it  follows 
that  the  constellation  is  almost  perpendicular  at  the  moment 
when  it  passes  the  meridian.  This  circumstance  is  known 
to  the  people  of  every  nation  situated  beyond  the  tropics,  or 
in  the  southern  hemisphere.  It  has  been  observed  at  what 
hour  of  the  night,  in  different  seasons,  the  Cross  is  erect  or 
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lined.  It  is  a  timepiece  which  advances  very  regularly 
xly  four  minutes  a  day,  and  no  other  group  of  stars 
)rds  to  the  naked  eye  an  observation  of  time  so  easily 
ie.  How  often  have  we  heard  our  guides  exclaim  in  the 
annahs  of  Venezuela,  or  in  the  desert  extending  from 
la  to  Truxillo :  "  Midnight  is  past,  the  Cross  begins  to 
id !"  How  often  those  words  reminded  us  of  that  affecting 
ne  where  Paul  and  Virginia,  seated  near  the  source  of 
f  river  Lataniers,  conversed  together  for  the  last  time,  and 
ere  the  old  man,  at  the  sight  of  the  Southern  Cross,  warns 
m  that  it  is  time  to  separate.  Von  Humboldt, 

— 
JAMAICA. 

ERE  is  scenery  in  Jamaica  which  almost  equals  that  of 
itzerland  and  the  Tyrol;  and  there  is  also,  which  is 
re  essential,  a  temperature  among  the  moimtains  in 
ich  a  European  can  live  comfortably. 
It  is  of  course  known  that  the  sugar-cane  is  the  chief 
»ductioii  of  Jamaica;  but  one  may  travel  for  days  in 
:  island  and  only  see  a  cane  piece  here  and  there.  By 
the  greater  portion  of  the  island  is  covered  with  wild 
od  and  jungle,  —  what  is  there  called  bush.  Through 
s,  on  an  occasional  &vorable  spot,  and  very  frequently  on 
t  roadsides,  one  sees  the  gardens  or  provision-grounds  of 
;  n^roes.  These  are  spots  of  land  cultivated  by  them, 
which  they  either  pay  rent,  or  on  which,  as  is  quite  as 
mnon,  they  have  squatted  without  payment  of  any  rent. 
These  provision-grounds  are  very  picturesque.  They 
i  not  filled,  as  a  peasant^s  garden  in  England  or  in  Ire- 
id  is  filled,  with  potatoes  and  cabbages,  or  other  vege- 
Jes  similarly  iminteresting  in  their  growth ;  but  contain 
x)a  trees,  bread-finit  trees,  oranges,  mangoes,  limes, 
{ntsansj,  jack  £iu'ta,  avocado  peara,  and  a  score  of  othet^ 
Tf  which  are  luxmiant  trees,  some  of  considerable  ^ 
I 
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and  all  of  them  of  great  beauty.  The  bread-fruit  tree  and 
the  mango  are  especially  lovely,  and  I  know  nothing 
prettier  t^an  a  grove  of  oranges  in  Jamaica.  In  addition 
to  this  they  always  have  the  yam,  which  is  with  the  negro 
somewhat  as  the  potato  is  with  the  Irishman ;  only  that  ih» 
Irishman  has  nothing  else,  whereas  the  negro  generally  has 
either  fish  or  meat,  and  has  also  a  score  of  other  fruits 
besides  the  3ram. 

The  yam,  too,  is  picturesque  in  its  growth.  As  with  the 
potato,  the  root  alone  is  eaten,  but  the  upper  part  is  fos- 
tered and  cared  fer  as  a  creeper,  so  that  the  ground  maybe 
unencumbered  by  its  thick  tendrils.  Support  is  provided 
for  it  as  for  grapes  or  peas.  Then  one  sees  also  in  these 
provision-groimds  patches  of  coffee  and  arrow-root,  and 
occasionally  also  patches  of  sugar-cane. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  characteristics  of  Jamaica  if 
the  copiousness  of  its  rivers.  It  is  said  that  its  original 
name,  Xaymaca,  signifies  a  country  of  streams ;  and  it  cer- 
tainly is  not  undeserved.  This  copiousness,  though  it  adds 
to  the  beauty,  as  no  doubt  it  does  also  to  its  salubriQr  and 
fertility,  adds  something,  too,  to  the  difliculty  of  locomotion. 
Bridges  have  not  been  built,  or,  sad  to  say,  have  been  al- 
lowed to  go  to  destruction.  One  hears  that  this  river  or 
that  river  is  "  down,"  whereby  it  is  signified  that  the 
waters  are  swollen ;  and  some  of  the  rivers  when  so  down 
are  certatinly  not  easy  of  passage. 

It  was  here  that  I  first  saw  the  ftill  effect  of  tropical 
vegetation,  and  I  shall  never  forget  it.  Perhaps  the  most 
graceful  of  all  the  woodland  productions  is  the  bamboo.  It 
grows  either  in  clusters,  like  clumps  of  trees  in  an  English 
park,  or,  as*  is  more  usual  when  foimd  in  its  indigenona 
state,  in  long  rows  by  the  river  sides.  The  trunk  of  the 
bamboo  is  a  huge  hollow  cane,  bearing  no  leaves  except  at 
its  head.  One  such  cane  alone  would  be  iminteresting 
enough.  But  their  great  height,  the  peculiarly  graceful 
curve  of  their  growth,  and  the  excessive  thickness  of  the 
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drooping  foliage  of  hundreds  of  them  clustered  together 
produce  an  effect  which  nothing  can  surpass. 

The  cotton-tree  is  almost  as  beautiful  when  standing 
alone.  The  trunk  of  this  tree  grows  to  a  magnificent 
height,  and  with  magnificent  proportions :  it  is  frequently 
straight ;  and  those  which  are  most  beautiful  throw  out  no 
branches  till  thej  have  reached  a  height  greater  than  that 
of  any  ordinary  tree  with  us.  Nature,  in  order  to  sustain 
so  la^  a  mass,  supplies  it  with  huge  spurs  at  the  foot, 
which  act  as  buttresses  for  its  support,  connecting  the 
roots  immediately  with  the  trunk  as  much  as  twenty  feet 
aboTe  the  ground.  I  measured  more  than  one,  which,  in- 
cluding the  buttresses,  were  over  thirty  feet  in  circum- 
ference. Then  fix)m  its  head  the  branches  break  forth  in 
most  luxurious  profusion,  coyenng  an  enormoua  extent  of 
ground  with  their  shade. 

But  the  most  striking  peculiarity  of  these  trees  consists 
in  the  parasite  plants  by  which  they  are  enveloped,  and 
which  hang  from  their  branches  down  to  the  ground  with 
tendrilfl  of  wonderfril  strength.  These  parasites  are  of 
yarious  kinds,  the  fig  being  the  most  obdurate  with  its  em* 
braces.  It  frequently  may  be  seen  that  the  original  tree 
has  departed  whoUy  from  sight,  and  I  should  imagihe 
almost  wholly  frt)m  existence ;  and  then  the  very  name  is 
changed,  and  the  cotton  tree  is  called  a  fig  tree.  In  others 
the  process  of  destruction  may  be  observed,  and  the  in- 
terior trunk  may  be  seen  to  be  stayed  in  its  growth  and 
stunted  in  its  measure  by  the  creepers  which  surround  it. 

But  it  often  happens  that  the  tree  has  reached  its  full 
growth  before  the  parasites  have  &llen  on  it,  and  then,  in 
place  of  being  strangled,  it  is  adorned.  Eveiy  branch  is 
oovered  with  wondrous  growth — with  plants  of  a  thousand 
colors  and  a  thousand  sorts.  Some  droop  with  long  and 
graceful  tendrils  from  the  boughs,  and  so  touch  the  ground; 
while  others  hang  in  a  ball  of  leaves  and  flowers,  which 
swings  for  years.  t  TroUope. 
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EECLUSE  LIFE  IN  THE  TROPICS. 

An  interesting  scene  of  recluse  life  is  exhibited  by  many  a 
little  pool  in  tropical  America,  such  as  I  have  seen  in 
Jamaica,  and  such  as  I  have  seen,  too,  in  the  parts  of  the 
northern  continent  bordering  on  the  tropics.  You  pene- 
trate the  sombre  woods  perhaps  for  miles,  and  suddenly,  in 
the  midst  of  the  most  perfect  quietude,  you  see  a  great 
light,  and  upon  an  area  occupied  by  a  green  level,  which, 
from  indications  here  and  there,  you  perceive  to  be  water, 
covered  with  a  coat  of  vegetation.  The  lofty  trees  rise  up  in 
closely-serried  *  ranks  all  roimd  from  the  very  margin,  and 
their  long  branches,  as  if  rejoicing  in  the  unwonted  room 
and  light,  stretch  out  over  the  water  and  dip  their  twigs 
into  it.  The  long  pendent  strings  of  parasites  hang  down 
and  lightly  touch  the  surface,  whipping  the  floating  duck- 
weed aside  when  a  storm  agitates  the  great  trees.  From 
time  to  time,  one  and  another  have  been  prostrated  before 
the  tempest,  and,  felling  into  tlie  pond,  project  their  half- 
decayed  trunks  in  great  snags  f  from  the  sluggish  surface,  or 
form  piers,  which  stretch  away  from  the  banks  into  the 
midst  of  the  lake,  and  precarious  bridges  across  different 
portions. 

If  we  make  our  way  by  the  starlight  of  tlie  early  morning 
to  such  a  forest-pond  as  this,  arriving  silently  and  cautiously 
at  its  margin  before  the  light  of  the  advancing  dawn  has  yet 
struggled  into  the  little  enclosure,  and  take  our  station  be- 
hind the  shelter  of  a  leafy  bush,  we  shall  discern  that  the 
spot  is  instinct  with  life.  A  loud  clanging  cry  is  uttered, 
like  the  note  of  a  child's  trumpet,  which  is  immediately  taken 
up  in  response  from  the  opposite  side  of  the  pool.  Then 
a  whirring  of  wings  and  much  splashing  of  water.    More  of 

*  Serried,  crowded,  compacted. 

t  Sna^s,  rugged  stumps  (a  groat  obstacle  to  navigation). 
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the  loud  clangors  and  more  splashing;  and  now  the  in- 
creasing light  enables  us  to  discern  a  dozen  or  a  score  of 
tiny  black  objects  sitting  on  the  sur&ce,  or  hurrying  to  and 
fro.  They  look  like  the  tiniest  ducks,  but  are  jet  black ; 
some  are  sitting  on  the  points  of  the  projecting  snags ;  and 
by  their  erect  attitude,  we  readily  recognise  they  are 
grebes.* 

Now  it  is  light  enough  to  see  clearly,  and  the  suspicious 
birds  do  not  seem  to  be  aware  of  our  presence.  Yonder, 
on  the  branch  of  a  half-submerged  tree,  is  a  great  dark 
mass,  and  a  little  bird  sitting  in  it ;  it  must  surely  be  her 
nest.    We  must  examine  it. 

Yet,  stay !  What  is  that  serpent-like  object  that  so 
quietly  sits  on  yonder  overhanging  bough  ?  It  is  indeed  a 
black  snake,  reposing  with  elevated  neck  upon  the  horizon- 
tal limb  !  It  moves !  It  is  a  bird  I  Observe  the  lithe  and 
slender  neck  with  which  it  begins  to  preen  and  arrange  the 
plumage  of  a  black  body,  squatted  close  to  the  bough.  Mark 
that  sudden  start  I  The  neck  is  elevated  to  the  utmost ; 
the  head  is  raised  in  an  attitude  of  attention ;  and  the  bird 
remains  in  absolute  stillness.  It  was  that  leaf  that  we 
rustled  in  the  nervousness  of  our  desire  to  see  him  more 
distinctly.  He  heard  it,  and  is  on  the  watch.  Lo,  he  is 
gone  !  He  dropped  like  a  stone,  for  he  made  no  splash ; 
and  we  are  amazed  that  so  large  a  body  could  be  immersed 
from  so  great  a  distance,  and  yet  produce  scarcely  a  percep- 
tible disturbance  of  the  sur£ice. 

The  little  grebes,  too,  have  taken  the  warning ;  they  are 
with  the  faithM  mother  on  the  nest.  She  yet  lingers, 
but  we  show  ourselves  and  advance ;  and  now  she  jumps 
into  the  green  water  and  disappears,  and  all  is  as  still  and 
sombre  as  if  we  were  gazing  on  a  grave.  Gosse, 


♦  Qttsbes,  of  iibe  same  species  as  divers  and  dtxV\\\0». 
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TEOPICAL  BIBDS  AND  FLOWBBS. 

"In  tropical  climates,  where  brilliant  and  varied  colon 
have  been  granted  to  the  birds  and  flowers,  son^  has  been 
denied  to  the  one  and  fragrance  to  the  other."  Thia  is  one 
of  those  flippant  generalisations  *,  originally  made  without 
investigation,  which  people  are  fond  of  repeating  and  perpe- 
tuating without  inquiiy.  The  groves  and  fields  of  the 
sunny  isle  of  Jamaica  ring  with  the  melody  of  beautiM 
birds.  In  the  lone  forests  of  the  mountain  heights,  ^ 
glass-eyed  merle  pours  forth  a  rich  and  continued  song ;  and 
that  mysterious  harmonist,  the  solitaire,  utters  his  sweet 
but  solemn  trills,  long-drawn  and  slow,  like  broken  notoi 
of  a  psalm,  so  perfectly  in  keeping  with  the  deep  solitude. 
In  the  woods  that  cover,  as  with  an  ever- verdant  crown,  tlie 
lower  hills,  the  black  shrike  and  the  cotton-tree  sparrow 
enunciate  their  clear  musical  calls  —  four  or  five  notei 
running  up  the  scale  so  rapidly  as  to  be  blended  together, 
and  suddenly  felling  at  the  end.  Here,  too,  sits  the  hopping- 
Dick,  and  whistles  by  the  hour  together  a  rich  and  mellow 
succession  of  wild  note43,  clear  and  flute-like,  like  his 
European  cousin,  the  blackbird.  The  constantly- reiterated 
call  of  the  red-eyed  fly-catcher,  "  John-to-whip  I  John-to- 
whip  !"  heard  from  tJl  parts  of  the  woods,  makes  the  green 
glades  lively. 

But  birds  are  particularly  social  animals,  and  it  is  chiefly 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  man  that  their  melodious  voices 
are  heard,  as  if  to  cheer  him  in  his  toil.  The  fields,  the 
pastures  and  meadows,  the  hedgerows  that  border  and  map 
out  his  domains,  the  orchards  and  groves  that  surround  and 
embosom  his  dwellings,  aflbrding  grateful  fruit  and  shadow 
from  the  heat,  these  are  the  situations  in  every  inhabited 

*  C^eneralisoHoni  the  act  of  compTelieii6di\|^  Beyec^  ob^oicts,  figree- 
ingin  certain  jiarticulara,  under  one  liead. 
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ontry  tihat  mostly  resoimd  with  the  voices  of  feathered 
^gsters.  The  swallows  that  shoot  along  in  their  arrowy 
Terses*  over  the  plains,  now  skimming  the  placid  stream, 
ir  coursing  £ir  np  in  the  thin  air,  almost  lost  in  the 
ling  son-beam,  twitter  sweetly  as  they  pass.  The  blue 
rtens,  too,  sit  side  by  side  in  dose  rows  on  the  dead  frond 
aoBie  tan  palm,  or  on  the  roof-ridge  of  the  dwelling- 
ime,  and  utter  a  ahrill  but  not  unmelodious  chant.  From 
e  green  tussocks  f  of  the  Guinea-grass  fields  comes  the 
igular  boDow  ciy  of  the  Tichicro,  and  now  and  again  he 
Ds  to  the  summit  of  a  stone,  or  jumps  upon  a  wall,  and 
trbJes  a  sweet  and  low  song.  The  clear  whistle  of  the 
maiia-bird,  like  the  tones  of  a  clarionet,  resounds  from  the 
ut  trees,  among  whose  deep  green  foliage  his  gay  hues, 
ji  yellow,  white  and  black,  glance  fitfully  as  he  shoots  to 
d  fro;  and  his  companions,  the  little  blue  quits,  equally 
Toled  admirers  of  a  ripe  sour-sop  or  custard-apple,  accom- 
ziy  bis  loud  notes  with  strains  of  their  own,  full  of  sofb 
nUiiig  music.  And  the  most  minute  of  birds,  the  tiny 
tnm  humming-bird,  not  laiger  than  a  school-boy's 
Bunb,  utters  a  song  so  sweet,  but  of  sounds  so  attenuated  } 
iAal,  that  you  wonder  who  the  musician  can  be,  and  are 
ady  to  think  it  the  voice  of  an  invisible  &iry,  when  pre- 
mtly  you  see  the  atom  of  a  performer  perched  on  the  very 
opmost  twig  of  a  mango  or  orange  tree,  his  slender  beak 
foi  and  his  spangled  throat  quivering  as  if  he  would  expire 
us  little  soul  in  the  efibrt  Oosse. 


*  TkwxrseSj  croflsmgs,  joameyings  or  flights  to  and  fro. 
t  Tussocks,  tofts,  grass  hillocks. 
\  Attenuated,  thin,  delicate. 
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THE  FORESTS  OF  SOUTH  AMERICA. 

The  South  American  steppes  form  the  boimdary  of  a  partia 
European  cultivation.  To  the  north,  between  the  monn- 
tains  of  Venezuela  and  the  Carribean  Sea,  we  find  commer- 
cial cities,  neat  villages,  and  carefully  cidtivated  fields.  Ever 
the  love  of  art  and  scientific  culture,  together  with  the 
noble  desire  of  civil  freedom,  have  long  been  awakened  theire 
Towards  the  south  the  steppe  terminates  in  a  savage  wil- 
derness. Forests,  the  growth  of  thousands  of  years,  fill  Wifi 
air-impenetrable  fastnesses  the  himiid  regions  between 
the  Orinoco  and  the  Amazon,  massive  leaden-colored  gnmite 
rocks  narrowing  the  bed  of  the  foaming  rivers:  moun- 
tains and  forests  resound  with  the  falling  of  the  waters,  witb 
the  roar  of  the  tiger-like  jaguar,  and  with  the  melancholjf 
rain-announcing  bowlings  of  bearded  apes. 

Where  a  sand-bank  is  left  dry  by  ^e  shallow  current, 
the  unwieldy  crocodiles  lie  with  open  jaws  as  motionless  as 
pieces  of  rock,  and  often  covered  with  birds.  The  boa 
serpent,  his  body  marked  like  a  chess-board,  coiled  up,  hia 
tail  wound  round  the  branch  of  a  tree,  lies  lurking  on  the 
bank  secure  of  his  prey ;  he  marks  the  yoimg  bull  or  some 
feebler  inhabitant  of  the  forest  as  it  fords  the  stream,  and 
swiftly  imcoiling  himself,  seizes  the  victim,  and,  covering  it 
with  mucus  *,  forces  it  laboriously  down  his  swelling  throat. 

In  the  midst  of  this  grand  and  savage  nature  live  manj 
tribes  of  men,  isolated  from  each  other  by  the  extraordinary 
diversity  of  their  languages :  some  are  nomadic,  wholly  unac- 
quainted with  agriculture,  and  using  ants,  gums,  and  earth 
as  food ;  others  are  settled,  of  milder  manners,  and  live  on 
fi-uits  which  they  have  themselves  reared. 

*  MuctiSf  a  viscid,  glutinous  fluid  secreted  by  the  mucous  mem- 
brane, which  lines  the  mouth,  nose,  lungs,  stomach,  &c.  On  it9 
healthy  actiyity  digestion  depends. 
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Lai*ge  spaces  between  the  Cassiquiare  and  the  Atabpo 
are  onlj  inhabited  hj  the  tapir*  and  the  social  apes,  and  are 
wholly  destitute  of  human  beings.  Figures  graven  on  the 
rocks  show  that  even  these  deserts  were  once  the  seat  of 
some  d^ree  of  intellectual  cultivation.  They  bear  witness 
to  the  changeful  destinies  of  man ;  so  also  do  the  unequally 
developed  languages,  which  belong  to  the  oldest  and  most 
imperishable  class  of  historic  memorials. 

But  as  in  the  steppe  tigers  and  crocodiles  fight  with 
horses  and  cattle,  so  in  the  forests  and  on  its  borders  in  the 
Trildemess  of  Guiana,  man  is  ever  armed  against  man. 
Some  tribes  drink  with  imnatural  thirst  the  blood  of  their 
enemies;  others,  apparently  weaponless,  and  yet  prepared 
for  murder,  kill  with  a  poisoned  thumb-nail.  The  weaker 
hordes,  when  they  have  to  pass  along  the  sandy  margin  of 
the  rivers,  carefully  efface  -with  their  hands  the  traces  of 
their  timid  footsteps.  Thus  man  in  the  lowest  stage  of 
almost  animal  rudeness,  as  well  as  amidst  the  apparent 
brilliancy  of  our  liigher  cultivation,  prepares  for  himself 
and  his  fellow-men  increased  toil  and  danger.  The  traveller 
wandering  over  the  wide  globe  by  sea  and  land,  as  well  as 
the  historic  inqxiirer  searching  the  records  of  past  ages,  finds 
everywhere  the  imiform  and  saddening  spectacle  of  man  at 
variance  with  man. 

He,  therefore,  who  amidst  the  imreconciled  discord  of 
nations  seeks  for  intellectual  calm,  gladly  turns  to  contem- 
plate the  silent  life  of  vegetation  and  the  hidden  activities 
of  ferccs  and  powers  operating  in  the  sanctuaries  of  nature, 
or,  obedient  to  the  inborn  impulse  which  for  thousands  of 
years  has  glowed  in  the  hiunan  breast,  gazes  upwards  in 
meditative  contemplation  on  these  celestial  orbs,  which  are 
ever  pursuing  in  undisturbed  harmony  their  ancient  and 

unchanging  course.  Humboldt. 
 »  

^  Tapir,  a  thick-skinned  mammal,  allied  to  the  hog  and  the 
rhinoceros. 
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DIUKNAL  LIFE  IN  THE  PEDLEVAL  FOBESTS. 

Demkrara  yields  to  no  coimtiy  in  the  world  in  her  birds. 
The  mud  is  flaming  with  the  scarlet  curlew.  At  suns^  the 
pelicans  return  from  the  sea  to  the  courada  trees.  AmoQg 
the  flowers  are  the  humming-birds.  The  pigeon  and 
fowl  of  every  variety  people  the  finiit  trees.  At  the 
dose  of  the  day  the  winged  bats,  or  vampires,  sack  the 
blood  of  the  traveller,  and  cool  him  by  the  flap  of  their 
wings.  Every  now  and  then  the  maam  or  tinamore  eeodB 
,  forth  one  long  and  plaintive  whistle  from  the  depth  of  the 
forests  and  then  stops ;  whilst  the  yelping  of  the  toucan, 
and  the  shrill  voice  of  the  bird  called  pi-pi-yo,  is  heard 
during  the  interval.  The  campanero  never  fsdls  to  attract 
the  attention  ,  of  the  passenger ;  at  a  distance  of  nearly  three 
miles  you  may  hear  this  snow-white  bird  tolling  every  fow 
or  five  minutes  like  the  distant  convent  bell. 

From  six  to  nine  in  the  morning,  the  forests  resound 
with  the  mingled  cries  and  strains  of  the  feathered  race; 
after  this  they  gradually  die  away.  From  eleven  till  three 
all  nature  is  hushed  as  in  midnight  silence,  and  scarce  a 
note  is  heard  saving  that  of  the  campanero  and  the  pi-pi-yo: 
it  is  then  that,  oppressed  by  the  solar  heat,  the  birds  retire 
to  the  thickest  shade  and  wait  for  the  refreshing  cool  of  the 
evening. 

Then,  at  sundown,  the  vampires,  bats,  and  goat-suckeis 
dart  from  their  lonely  retreats,  and  skim  along  the  trees 
on  the  river^s  bank.  The  diflerent  kinds  of  frogs  almost 
stim  the  ear  with  their  hoarse  and  hollow-sounding  croak- 
ing ;  while  the  owls  and  goat-suckers  lament  and  mouzn 
all  night  long.  WaterUm. 
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TTUENAL  LIFE  IN  THE  PRIM^AL  FOEESTS, 

issed  the  night  as  usual,  under  the  open  sky,  on  a 
ilat  on  the  bank  of  the  Rio  Apure,  closely  bordered 
3  impenetrable  forest.  It  was  not  without  difficulty 
re  succeeded  in  finding  dry  wood  to  kindle  the  fire 
which  it  is  always  customary  in  that  country  to  sur- 
a  bivouac  in  order  to  guard  against  the  attacks  of 
yuar. 

i  oars  of  our  boat  were  placed  upright  and  carefully 
i  into  the  ground,  to  form  poles  fi-om  which  ourham- 
I  could  be  suspended.  Deep  stillness  prevailed ;  only 
ime  to  time  we  heard  the  blowings  of  the  fi-esh  water 
ns,  peculiar  to  the  Orinoco  net- work  of  rivers. 
Q  after  eleven  o'clock  such  a  disturbance  began  to  be 
in  the  adjoining  forest,  that  for  the  remainder  of  the 
all  sleep  was  impossible.  The  wild  cries  of  animals 
-ed  to  rage  throughout  the  forest.  Among  the  many 
which  resounded  together,  the  Indians  could  only 
ise  those  which,  after  short  pauses  in  general  uproar, 
LTSt  heard  singly.  There  was  the  monotonous  howling 
howling  monkeys ;  the  plaintive,  soft,  and  almost 
ike  tones  of  the  small  sapajous  *  ;  the  snorting  grum- 
of  the  striped  nocturnal  monkey ;  the  interrupted  cries 
great  tiger,  the  cuguar  or  maneless  American  lion, 
ccary  f,  the  sloth,  and  a  host  of  parrots,  of  parraquas, 
her  pheasant-like  birds.  When  the  tigers  came  near 
ge  of  the  forest,  our  dog,  which  had  before  barked 
intly,  came  howling  to  seek  refuge  under  our  ham- 
Sometimes  the  cry  of  the  tiger  was  heard  to  pro- 
'om  amidst  the  high  branches  of  a  tree,  and  was  in 

oajoUy  species  of  monkey,  of  which  the  "  Weeper  "  is  the  best 
vary,  a  mammal  allied  to  the  hog. 
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such  case  always  accompanied  by  the  plaintiye  piping  c 
the  monkeys,  who  were  seeking  to  escape  from  the  tm 
wonted  pursuit. 

If  one  asks  the  Indians  why  this  incessant  noise  and  dii 
turbance  arises  on  particular  nights,  they  answer  widi  i 
smile,  that  the  animals  are  rejoicing  in  the  bright  moot 
light,  and  keeping  the  feast  of  the  iull  moon."  To  me  i 
appeared  that  the  scene  had  probably  originated  in  em 
accidental  combat,  and  that  hence  -the  disturbance  luw 
spread  to  other  animals,  and  thus  the  noise  had  incresso 
more  and  more.  The  jaguar  pursues  the  peccaries  m 
tapirs,  and  these,  pressing  against  each  other  in  their  ffi^ 
break  through  the  iuterwoven  tree-like  shrubs  which  in 
pede  their  escape ;  the  apes  on  the  tops  of  the  trees,  bdDj 
frightened  by  the  crash,  join  their  cries  to  those  of  the  largt 
animals ;  this  arouses  the  tribes  of  birds  who  build  ihd 
nests  in  commimities,  and  thus  the  whole  animal  world  be 
comes  in  a  state  of  commotion. 

Longer  experience  taught  us  that  it  is  by  no  mesa 
always  the  celebration  of  the  brightness  of  the  moon  whid 
disturbs  the  repose  of  the  woods.  We  witnessed  the  sun 
occurrence  repeatedly,  and  found  that  the  voices  wen 
loudest  during  violent  fells  of  rain,  or  when,  with  low 
peals  of  thunder,  the  flashing  lightning  illuminated  the  deq 
recesses  of  the  forest.  A  good-natured  Franciscan  monl 
used  to  say,  when  fearful  on  the  closing  in  of  night  thai 
there  might  be  a  thunder-storm,  "  May  Heaven  grant  i 
quiet  night  both  to  us  and  the  wild  beasts  of  the  forest  I" 

Humboldt 
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CAPTURE  OF  A  CAYMAN.* 

iian  had  made  his  instrmnent  to  take  the  cayman. 
very  simple.  There  were  four  pieces  of  tough  hard 
I  foot  long  and  about  as  thick  as  your  little  finger, 
rbed  at  both  ends ;  they  were  tied  round  the  end  of 
»e  in  such  a  manner  that,  if  you  conceive  the  rope  to 
irrow,  these  four  sticks  would  form  the  arrow's  head ; 
one  end  of  the  four  united  sticks  answered  to  the 
f  the  arrow-head,  while  the  other  end  of  the  sticks 
ed  at  equal  distances  roimd  the  rope.  Now  it  is 
that  if  the  cayman  swallowed  this  (the  other  end  of 
e,  which  was  thirty  yards  long,  being  fastened  to  a 
be  more  he  pulled  the  faster  the  barbs  would  stick 

I  stomach.    The  wooden  hook,  if  you  may  so  call  it, 

II  baited  with  the  flesh  of  the  peccary,  and  the  en- 
ere  twisted  round  the  rope  for  about  a  foot  above  it. 
ly  a  mile  from  where  we  had  our  hammocks,  the 
tnk  was  steep  and  abrupt,  and  the  river  very  still 
p.  There  the  Indian  pricked  a  stick  into  the  sand ; 
two  feet  long,  and  on  its  extremity  was  fixed  the 
3 ;  it  hung  suspended  about  a  foot  from  the  water, 
5  end  of  the  rope  was  made  fast  to  a  stake  driven 
/o  the  sand. 

[ndian  then  took  the  empty  shell  of  a  land  tortoise, 
e  it  some  heavy  blows  with  an  axe.  I  asked  why 
that.  He  said  it  was  to  let  the  cayman  hear  that 
ng  was  going  on.  In  fact,  the  Indian  meant  it  as 
tnan's  dinner  bell. 

Dg  done  this,  we  went  back  to  the  hammocks,  not 
ig  to  visit  it  again  till  morning.  During  the  night 
lars  roared  and  grumbled  in  the  forest,  as  though  the 

man,  a  name  popularly  applied  to  the  alb'gator.  It  ia  fti 
f  crocodile. 
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being  tied  round  the  end  of  the  mast),  and  dropt  down  upoi 
one  biee,  about  four  yards  from  the  water*s  edge,  determin 
ing  to  thrust  it  down  his  throat  in  case  he  gave  me  ai 
opportunity.  I  certainly  felt  somewhat  imcomfortable  ii 
this  situation,  and  I  thought  of  Cerberus*  on  the  otheF>fii(t 
of  the  Styx|  ferry.  The  people  pulled 'the  cayman  to 
surface ;  he  plunged  furiously  as  soon  as  he  arrived  in  tMI 
upper  regions,  and  immediately  went  below  again  on  raei] 
slackening  the  rope.  I  saw  enough  not  to  fall  in  loveiS 
first  sight.  I  now  told  them  we  would  run  all  risks,  «ik 
have  him  on  land  immediately.  They  pulled  again,  tti^ 
out  he  came.  This  was  an  interesting  moment.  I  kepi  Hj 
position  firmly,  with  my  eye  fixed  steadfastly  on  him. 

By  this  time  the  cayman  was  within  two  yards  of  me. 
saw  he  was  in  a  state  of  fear  and  perturbation :  I  instaili^ 
dropped  the  mast,  sprung  up,  and  jimiped  on  his  bAcfc 
turning  half  round  as  I  vaulted,  so  that  I  gained  my  mi 
with  my  face  in  a  right  position.  I  immediately  seized  Ui 
fore  legs,  and,  by  main  force,  twisted  them  on  his  back,  aafii 
thus  they  served  me  for  a  bridle. 

He  now  seemed  to  have  recovered  fi'om  his  surprise,  an^ 
probably  fancying  himself  in  hostile  company,  he  b^an  tt 
plunge  furiously,  and  lashed  the  sand  with  his  long  aod 
powerful  tail.  '  I  was  out  of  reach  of  the  strokes  of  it-  Iff 
being  near  his  head.  He  continued  to  plunge  and  strike} 
and  made  my  seat  very  imcomfortable.  * 

The  people  roared  out  in  triumph,  and  were  so  vociferoni 
that  it  was  some  time  before  they  heard  me  tell  them  topidl 
me  and  my  beast  of  burden  farther  in  land.  I  wias  apprfr- 
hensive  the  rope  might  break,  and  then  there  would  haW 
been  every  chance  of  going  do  wn  to  the  regions  under  water 
with  the  cayman.  Such  a  catastrophe,  however,  was  soco 
out  of  the  reach  of  possibility  —  no  doubt  greatly  to  t2iff 
chagrin  of  the  vanquished  animal.  Waterton.  •  • 
 ♦  

*  Cerberus,  the  watch-dog  of  Pluto. 

t  Styx,  the  river  which  separated  tAie  Vtiicrasl  xe^lona  from  the 
cfher  world. 
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ASPECTS  OF  AMEEICAN  STEPPES. 

When,  under  the  vertical  rays  of  the  never-clouded  sun, 
the  carbonised  turfy  covering  falls  into  dust,  the  indurated 
soil  cracks  asunder  as  if  from  the  shock  of  an  earthquake. 

If  at  such  times  two  opposing  currents  of  air,  whose  con- 
flict produces  a  rotatory  motion,  come  in  contact  with  the 
soil,  the  plain  assumes  a  strange  and  singular  aspect.  Like 
conical-shaped  clouds,  the  points  of  which  descend  to  the 
earth,  tiie  sand  rises  through  the  rarefied  air  in  the  electri- 
cally charged  centre  of  the  whirling  current ;  resembling 
the  loud  waterspout  dreaded  by  the  e^cperienced  mariner. 
The  lowering  sky  sheds  a  dim,  almost  straw-colored  light 
on  the  desolate  plain.  The  horizon  draws  suddenly  nearer ; 
the  steppe  seems  to  contract,  and  the  heat  becomes  almost 
unbearable.  The  hot,  dusty  particles  which  fill  the  air  in- 
crease its  suffocating  heat,  and  the  east  wind,  blowing  over 
the  long-heated  soil,  brings  with  it  no  refreshment,  but 
rather  a  still  more  burning  glow.  The  pools  which  the 
yellow  &ding  branches  of  the  fan-palm  had  protected  fi:om 
evaporation  now  gradually  disappear.  As  in  the  icy  north 
the  anrnftlg  become  torpid  with  cold,  so  here,  under  the  in- 
fluence of  the  parching  drought,  the  crocodile  and  the  boa 
become  motionless  and  fall  asleep,  deeply  buried  in  the  dry 
mud.  Everywhere  the  death-threatening  drought  prevails, 
and  yet,  by  the  play  of  the  refracted  rays  of  light  producing 
the  phenomenon  of  the  mirage,  the  thirsty  traveller  is  every- 
where pursued  by  the  illusive  image  of  a  cool,  rippling, 
watery  mirror.  The  distant  palm-bush,  apparently  raised 
by  the  influence  of  the  contact'  of  unequally  dense  strata  of 
air,  hovers  above  the  ground,  from  which  it  is  separated  by 
a  narrow  intervening  margin.  Half-concealed  by  the  dark 
clouds  of  dust,  restless  with  the  p^dn  of  thirst  and  hunger^ 
the  horses  and  cattle  roam  here  and  there,  the  cattY^Yomxv^ 
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dismally,  and  the  horses  stretching  out  their  long  necks  and 
snuffing  the  wind,  if  haply  a  moister  ctirrent  may  betray 
the  neighbourhood  of  a  not  wholly  dried-up  pooL  More 
sagacious  and  cunning,  the  mide  seeks  a  different  mode  of 
alleyiating  his  thirst.  The  ribbed  and  spherical  melon-KSO- 
tus  conceals  under  its  prickly  envelope  a  watery  pith.  Hie 
mule  first  strikes  the  prickles  aside  with  its  fore  feet,  and 
then  ventures  warily  to  approach  his  lips  to  the  plant  and 
drink  the  cool  juice.  But  resort  to  this  vegetable  fountain 
is  not  always  without  danger,  and  one  sees  many  animals 
that  have  been  lamed  by  the  prickles  of  the  cactus. 

When  the  burning  heat  of  the  day  is  followed  by  the 
coolness  of  the  night,  which  in  these  latitudes  is  always  of 
the  same  length,  even  then  the  horses  and  cattle  cannot  enjoy 
repose.  Enormous  bats  suck  their  blood  like  vampire^ 
during  their  sleep,  or  attach  themselves  to  their  badoa, 
causing  festering  wounds,  in  which  musquitoes  and  a  host  of 
other  stinging  insects  conceal  themselves.  Thus  the  aninud 
leads  a  painful  life  during  the  season  when,  under  the 
fierce  glow  of  the  sun,  the  soil  is  deprived  of  its  moistare. 

At  length,  a^r  the  long  drought,  the  welcome  season  of 
the  rain  arrives;  and  then  how  suddenly  is  the  scene 
changed  !  The  deep  blue  of  the  hitherto  perpetually  cloud- 
less sky  becomes  lighter ;  at  night  the  dark  space  in  the 
consteUation  of  the  Southern  Cross  is  hardly  distinguishable; 
the  soil  phosphorescent  light  of  the  Magellanic  clouds  &de 
away;  even  the  stars  in  Aquila  and  Ophiucus  in  the 
zenith  shine  with  a  trembling  and  less  planetary  light  A 
single  doud  appears  in  the  south  like  a  distant  mountain, 
rising  perpendicularly  fi:om  the  horizon. 

Gradually  the  increasing  vapors  spread  like  mist  over 
the  sky,  and  now  the  distant  tiiunder  ushers  in  the  life- 
restoring  rain. 

Hardly  has  the  surface  of  the  earth  received  the  refiresh- 
ing  moisture,  before  the  previously  barren  steppe  b^ins  to 
exhale  sweet  odors,  and  to  clothe  itself  with  a  variety  of 
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grasses.  The  graceful  mimosas  *,  with  renewed  sensibility 
to  the  influence  of  light,  unfold  their  drooping,  slumbering 
leaves  to  greet  the  rising  sun ;  and  the  early  song  of  birds, 
and  the  opening  blossoms  of  the  water  plants,  join  to  salute 
the  morning.  The  horses  and  cattle  now  graze  in  full  enjoy- 
ment of  life.  The  tall  springing  grass  hides  the  beautiftdly 
spotted  jaguar,  who,  lurking  in  safe  conceahnent,  and  mea- 
suring carefully  the  distance  of  a  single  bound,  springs  cat- 
like, as  the  Asiatic  tiger,  on  his  passing  prey. 

Sometimes  (so  the  aborigines  relate)  on  the  margin  of 
the  swamps  the  moistened  clay  is  seen  to  blister,  and  rise 
alowty  in  a  kind  of  mound ;  then,  with  a  violent  noise,  like 
the  outbreak  of  a  small  mud-volcano,  the  heaped-up  earth 
is  cast  high  into  the  air.  The  beholder,  acquainted  with 
the  meaning  of  these  spectacles,  flies,  for  he  knows  there 
will  issue  forth  a  gigantic  water-snake  or  a  scaly  crocodile, 
awakened  from  a  torpid  state  by  the  first  fell  of  rain. 

The  rivers  which  bound  the  plain  to  south,  the  Arauca, 
Apure,  and  Payara,  become  gradually  swollen;  and  now 
nature  constrains  the  same  animals,  who  in  the  first  half  of 
the  year  panted  with  thirst  on  tlie  diy  and  dusty  soil,  to 
adopt  an  amphibious  life.  A  portion  of  the  steppe  now 
presents  the  aspect  of  a  vast  inland  sea.  The  brood  mares 
retire  with  the  foals  to  the  higher  banks,  which  stand 
like  islands  above  the  surface  of  the  lake.  Every  day 
the  space  remaining  dry  becomes  smaller.  The  animals, 
crowded  together,  swim  about  for  hours  in  search  of  other 
pasture,  and  feed  sparingly  on  the  tops  of  the  flowering 
grasses  rising  above  the  seething  surface  of  the  dark- 
colored  water.  Many  foals  are  drowned,  and  many  are 
surprised  by  crocodiles,  killed  by  a  stroke  of  their  power- 
M  notched  tails,  and  devoured.  It  is  not  a  rare  thing  to 
see  the  marks  of  the  pointed  teeth  of  these  monsters  on  the 
legs  of  horses  and  cattle. 

*  Mimostu,  or  sensitive  plants.  The  chief  of  which  ia  the  Acacia. 
[The  derivation  is  mimtis,  imitator,  from  their  im\^\,Y&^ 
tivity  of  animal  life.] 
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THE  PAMPAS.* 

The  great  plain,  or  Pampas,  on  the  east  of  the  Cordilleras^ 
is  about  nine  hundred  miles  in  breadth,  and  the  part  which 
I  have  visited,  though  under  the  same  latitude,  is  divided- 
into  regions  of  different  climate  and  produce.  On  leaving' 
Buenos  Ayres,  the  first  of  these  regions  is  covered  for  one 
himdred  and  eighty  miles  with  clover  and  thistles;  the 
second  region,  which  extends  for  four  hundred  and  filly 
miles,  produces  long  grass;  and  the  third  region,  which 
reaches  the  base  of  the  Cordilleras,  is  a  grove  of  low  trees 
and  shrubs.  The  second  and  thu-d  of  these  regions  have 
nearly  the  same  appearance  throughout  the  year,  for  the 
trees  and  shrubs  are  evergreens,  and  the  immense  plain  of 
grass  only  changes  its  color  fi*om  green  to  brown;  but 
the  first  region  varies  with  the  four  seasons  of  the  year  in  a 
most  extraordinary  manner.  In  the  winter  the  leaves  of 
the  thistles  are  lai'ge  and  luxuriant,  and  the  whole  surface 
of  the  coimtry  has  the  rough  appearance  of  a  turnip-field. 
The  clover  in  this  season  is  extremely  rich  and  strong ;  and 
the  sight  of  the  wild  cattle  grazing  in  full  liberty  on  such 
pasture  is  very  beautiiul.  In  spring,  the  clover  has  va- 
nished, the  leaves  of  the  thistles  have  extended  along  the 
ground,  and  tlie  country  stiU  looks  like  a  rough  crop  of 
turnips.  In  less  than  a  month  the  change  is  most  extraor- 
dinary ;  the  whole  region  becomes  a  luxuriant  wood  of 
enormous  thistles,  which  have  suddenly  shot  up  to  a  height 
of  ten  or  eleven  feet,  and  are  all  in  full  bloom.  The  road 
or  path  is  hemmed  in  on  both  sides;  the  view  is  com- 
pletely obstructed,  not  an  animal  is  to  be  seen,  and  the 

*  The  Pampas  are  sprinkled  with  dwellings,  subdivided  accord- 
ing to  the  following  special  characteristics :  — where  cattle  arc  roared 
(estancias),  where  fruits  are  cultivated  (qtcintas),  and  where  cereals 
are  produced  (okacras). 
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stems  of  the  thistles  are  so  close  to  each  other,  and  so 
strong,  that,  independent  of  the  prickles  with  which  they 
are  armed,  they  form  an  impenetrable  barrier.  The  sudden 
growth  of  these  plants  is  quite  astonishing,  and  though  it 
would  be  an  unusual  misfortune  in  military  history,  yet  it 
is  really  possible  that  an  invading  army,  unacquainted  with 
this  country,  might  be  imprisoned  by  these  thistles  before 
they  had  time  to  escape  from  them.  The  simimer  is  not 
over  before  the  scene  undergoes  another  rapid  change ;  the 
thistles  suddenly  lose  their  sap  and  verdure,  their  heads 
droopy  the  leaves  shrink  and  fade,  the  stems  become  black 
and  dead,  and  they  remain  rattling  with  the  breeze  one 
against  another  until  the  violence  of  the  pampero  or  hurri- 
cane levels  them  with  the  ground,  where  they  rapidly  de- 
compose and  disappear — the  clover  rushes  up,  and  the 
scene  is  again  verdant.  Head, 


 ♦  

THE  GAUCHO  OF  THE  PAMP^S. 

BoRK  in  the  rude  hut,  the  infant  Gaucho  receives  little 
attention,  but  is  left  to  swing  from  the  roof  in  a  bullock*s 
hide,  the  comers  of  which  are  drawn  towards  each  other  by 
four  strips  of  hide.  In  the  first  year  of  his  life  he  crawls 
about  without  clothes,  and  I  have  more  than  once  seen  a 
mother  give  a  child  of  this  age  a  sharp  knife,  a  foot  long,  to 
play  with.  As  soon  as  he  walks,  his  infantine  amusements 
are  those  which  prepare  him  for  the  occupations  of  his 
future  life ;  with  a  lasso  made  of  twine,  he  tries  to  catch 
little  birds,  or  the  dogs,  as  they  walk  in  and  out  of  the  huts. 
By  the  time  he  is  four  years  old  he  is  on  horseback,  and 
becomes  usefrd  by  assisting  to  drive  the  cattle  into  the 
village.  The  manner  in  which  these  children  ride  is  extra- 
ordinary ;  if  a  horse  tries  to  escape  from  tYie  ^"V^v^Ssv 
is  being  driven  towards  the  con-al,  a  child  may  ft^c^'eiAV'^'^ 
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seen  to  pursue  and  overtake  him,  and  then  bring  him  back, 
flogging  him  the  whole  way ;  in  vain  the  creature  tries  to 
dodge  and  escape,  for  the  child  always  keeps  close  to  him ; 
and  it  is  a  curious  &ct,  that  a  mounted  horse  is  always 
able  to  overtake  a  loose  one. 

His  amusements  and  occupations  soon  become  more 
manly ;  careless  of  the  holes  which  undermine  the  plains, 
and  which  are  very  dangerous,  he  gallops  after  the  ostrich^ 
the  gdma,  the  lion,  and  the  tiger;  he  catches  the  wild 
cattle,  and  then  drags  them  to  the  hut,  either  for  slaughter 
or  to  be  marked.  He  breaks  in  the  young  horses,  and  in 
these  occupations  is  often  away  &om  his  hut  many  days, 
changing  his  horse  as  soon  as  the  animal  is  tired,  and 
sleeping  on  the  ground.  His  constant  food  is  beef  and 
water ;  his  constitution  is  so  strong  that  he  is  able  to  endure 
great  fatigue,  and  the  distances  he  will  ride,  and  the  number 
of  hours  he  will  remain  on  horseback,  would  hardly  be 
credited.  The  unrestrained  freedom  of  such  a  life  he  ftdly 
appreciates ;  and,  imacquainted  with  subjection  of  any  sort, 
his  mind  is  often  inspired  with  sentiments  of  liberty  which 
are  as  noble  as  they  are  harmless,  although  they  do  of 
course  partake  of  the  wild  habits  of  his  life.  Vain  is  the 
endeavour  to  explain  to  him  the  luxuries  and  blessings  of  a 
more  civilised  life ;  his  ideas  are,  that  the  noblest  effort  of 
a  man  is  to  raise  himself  off  the  ground  and  ride  instead  of 
walk ;  that  no  rich  garments  or  varieties  of  food  can  atone 
for  the  want  of  a  horse,  and  that  the  print  of  the  human 
foot  on  the  ground  is  the  symbol  of  barbarism. 

Head. 
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THE  CORDILLERA  OF  PERU. 

The  Cordilleras  may  be  traversed  at  any  season,  but  the  most 
&Yorable  time  for  visiting  them  is  in  the  month  of  April  or 
September,  that  is  to  say,  the  month  which  precedes  or  which 
follows  the  melting  of  the  snows.  At  an  earlier  or  later 
period,  the  route  is  perhaps  somewhat  dangerous,  as  much 
from  the  force  and  impetuosity  of  the  torrents,  which  all  at 
once  form  in  the  gorges,  as  from  the  bad  state  of  the  roads, 
then  deluged  by  the  rains,  and  sometimes  even  entirely 
disappearing  under  an  immense  mantle  of  snow. 

But,  even  in  the  fine  season,  the  route  which  one  takes, 
once  jSurly  into  the  mountains,  is  almost  impracticable. 
One  is  scarcely  out  of  Lima,  till  Nature  herself  seems  to 
tmdergo  some  immediate  change :  the  valleys  close  and  dis- 
appear by  degrees;  the  roads  are  little  better  than  bad 
footpaths,  winding  with  difficulty  across  gorges  and  ravines. 
After  a  few  hours'  march,  you  already  feel  in  the  midst  of 
solitude.  At  every  step,  the  country  seems  to  grow  more 
naked  and  savage.  Here  you  have  a  narrow  and  deep  rent, 
which  extends  like  the  bed  of  a  torrent  that  had  been  dry  for 
ages,  encased  on  all  sides  by  a  rampart  of  ruddy  mountains ; 
the  sun,  darting  its  direct  beams  into  the  fine  and  smooth 
sand,  which  reflects  them  like  a  mirror,  turns  this  desolate 
gorge  during  the  day  into  a  veritable  furnace.  Here  and  there 
a  cactus,  long  and  prickly,  grows  alone  among  the  stones. 
Not  a  sign  of  life,  not  a  single  bird,  not  one  insect :  every- 
thing flies  this  arid  and  burning  soil,  where  you  encounter 
at  every  step  nothing  but  the  carcasses  of  muies  killed  with 
the  heat  and  fatigue,  whose  bleached  bones  serve  as  staves 
to  travellers.  Again,  there  are  mountains  where  the  route, 
suspended  over  an  abyss,  is  at  the  same  time  so  narrow  and 
tortuous,  that  the  head  and  neck  of  the  mule,  in  passing  the 
edges,  stretch  quite  entirely  over  the  void.  "HLete  ^ni^XJast^, 
the  traveller  arrives  at  some  peaks,  "where  \ie        m  ^'Ql 
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entire  panorama  the  country  in  which  he  is  immersed; 
Everywhere,  gorges,  ravines,  separating  by  immense  gqw 
ma&ses  still  more  immense,  heaped  one  above  anoth^  itf 
piles  of  frightful  disorder ;  in  the  distance,  a  sea  of  mi^' 
pierced  at  intervals  by  arid  and  naked  crests ;  at  the  feeb 
of  these  crests,  new  gorges  which  must  be  descended,  andi 
which  seem  lost  amid  the  mountains.  i' 

It  was  in  such  scenery  that  the  first  few  days  of  ouij 
journey  to  the  Cordilleras  were  passed.  We  had  at  iMt 
arrived  at  the  foot  of  their  highest  peaks,  and  it  waa  a  littld 
beyond  midnight  when,  afler  some  hours  passed  in  an  Indkn 
hut,  we  moimted  our  mules,  and  set  forward  to  ci^as  them.: 

At  the  moment  of  our  departure,  the  air  was  sharp ;  but, 
owing  to  the  difiiculties  of  the  road,  we  could  only  march 
at  a  slow  pace.  Happily,  a  superb  moonshine  favored  ni,  • 
and  the  pale  rays,  which  were  reflected  from  the  anoir 
of  the  great  peaks,  illuminated  witli  a  gentle  lustre  liM^ 
immense  masses  heaped  around  us.  In  Europe,  we  have  no ' 
nights  comparable  in  the  lucidity  of  the  sky  to  these  of  the 
Cordilleras :  thousands  of  stars  shed  a  sort  of  twilight,  or 
rather  an  aurora,  over  the  scene.  Sometimes,  at  the  bottom 
of  a  ravine,  we  saw  the  white  foam  of  a  torrent  bounding  in 
the  midst  of  the  rocks ;  the  noise  reached  our  ears  witfi  a 
low  and  plaintive  sound.  A  black  point  was  su^nded 
over  the  waters :  this  was  the  bridge  of  branches  which 
traced  our  route,  and  which  we  had  to  traverse.  We  thuB 
arrived,  towards  morning,  at  the  smnmit  of  the  Cordilleras. 
Around  us  rose  enormous  peaks,  some  infinitely  higher  than 
the  point  which  we  had  reached ;  others  piled  below  us,  like 
the  waves  of  an  ocean  become  solid.  The  sky  was  sereae, 
th<^  air  fresh  and  pure.  Those  mountains,  so  high  and  bo 
broken  by  ravines,  at  the  foot  of  which  we  had  just  passed, 
did  not  appear  of  more  consequence  than  the  imdulations  rf 
an  immense  sea.  And,  like  the  great  condors  which  we 
saw  wheeling  over  our  heads,  we  embraced  in  a  single  view 
all  these  desolate  crests,  these  entangled  rocks,  these  pJateaux 
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covered  with  snow ;  but,  unfortunately,  we  had  but  a  few 
minutes  to  bestow  on  the  contemplation  of  this  grand  spec- 
ticle.  Our  guide  reminded  us  that  time  was  flying,  and 
that  it  would  be  scarcely  prudent  to  wait  till  mid-day  on 
the  summit  of  the  Cordilleras.  It  is  in  the  afternoon, 
indeed,  that  the  frightful  storms  which  are  so  common  in 
these  mountains  for  several  months  of  the  year  burst. 
Then,  immense  whirlwinds  envelope  them :  the  storm  rolls 
and  drives  the  wiow  with  such  force,  and  the  snow  itself  is 
so  dense,  that  it  becomes  impossible  to  distinguish  anjrthing 
at  a  few  paces  even  before  you ;  eveiy  road,  every  beaten 
path  disappears ;  nothing  but  the  hurling  roar  of  thunder 
is  heard ;  nothing  is  seen  but  the  red  glare  of  lightning. 

We  were  then  about  fourteen  thousand  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea.  The  air  was  rarefied  to  such  a  degree,  that 
we  boreathed  with  great  difficulty ;  even  the  mules  were 
obliged  to  stop  every  instant.  It  is  worthy  of  notice,  that 
this  rarefication  of  ihe  air  is  greater  after  mid-day  than  in 
the  morning ;  and  then  it  has  been  sometimes  so  great  as 
to  draw  blood  fi:om  the  noses  and  ears  of  travellers.  \VTiat, 
however,  is  more  common,  is  a  certain  general  discomfort, 
accompanied  by  sharp  pains  in  the  head  and  stomach,  and 
a  sort  of  sea-sickness,  which  seizes  almost  all  those  who 
cross  tJie  Cordilleras  for  the  first  time.  The  Indians  call  it 
soroche,  and  ascribe  the  discomfort  to  the  rarefication  of  the 
air,  and  to  certain  metallic  gases  disengaged  by  the  sim 
from  the  mountains. 

At  last  we  commenced  to  descend.  The  slope  on  this 
side  of  the  Cordilleras  presents  numerous  asperities.  The 
great  mountains  never  rise  into  a  single  point.  At  their 
summit,  as  at  their  base,  they  are  composed  of  a  multitude 
of  other  mountains,  whose  crests  rise  in  the  form  of  an  am- 
phitheatre ;  so  that,  afler  reaching  the  bottom  of  one  gorge, 
several  hundred  feet  deep,  you  discover  other  heights  which 
you  must  dimb,  then  descend  again,  and  that  for  a  <il 
many  leases.  This  side,  however,  of  the  moua\am^  e«afcXL- 
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tially  diflPers  from  that  which  we  had  just  crossed.  Les 
mixed,  and  less  torn  up  hj  ravines,  it  encloses  between  its 
more  isolated  peaks  considerable  plains,  watered  by  nn- 
merons  streams  running  from  west  to  east,  and  forming  the 
sources  of  the  great  rivers  which  traverse  the  American 
continent  before  pouring  themselves  into  the  Atlantic. 
These  rivers  themselves  issue  from  lakes  or  ponds  formed 
hy  the  melting  of  the  snows,  and  which  lie  on  the  top  of  thfl 
Cordilleras  between  their  more  elevated  peaks.  Somefloob 
of  wild  geese,  with  white  bodies  *and  black  wings,  the 
peacefrd  inhabitants  of  these  desolate  regions,  rose  heavily 
at  our  approach,  and  settled  at  a  few  paces  further  o£ 
Sometimes,  too,  a  llama  stretched  its  neck  towards  us  from 
the  height  of  a  rock,  regarded  us  half-frightened,  and  fled 
into  the  mountains.  We  saw  it  bound  lightly  away  into 
the  ravine,  disappear  a  moment,  then,  showing  itself  agam 
on  some  higher  point,  listen  with  indifference  to  the  soundi 
of  our  retreating  steps.  Further  on,  some  domestic  Hamas 
were  nibbling  the  thin  grass  which  grows  among  the  stones. 
They  scarcely  raised  their  heads  on  our  appearance,  and 
tranquilly  resumed  their  pasture.  These  animals  announced 
the  neighbourhood  of  man.  In  fact,  wherever  we  met  herds 
of  llamas,  we  saw  immediately  afterwards  some  Indian  hutfi^ 
whose  threshold  was  in  general  guarded  only  by  flome 
children  in  rags,  playing  on  the  ground  in  the  midst  of  a 
band  of  thin  and  famished  dogs.  One  must  enter  these 
huts,  and  be  present  at  the  repast  of  the  inhabitants,  in 
order  to  know  what  may  sujffice  to  enable  human  creatoies, 
we  do  not  say  to  live,  but  to  vegetate  in  debasement  and 
wretchedness.  Only,  in  order  to  shake,  once  a-year,  pe^ 
haps,  the  cloak  of  misery  which  burdens  them,  they  plunge 
into  excesses  which  no  description  can  paint,  when  an  oc- 
casion happens,  as,  for  example,  when  a  f^te*  is  announced 
in  a  neighbouring  village.  Lavandcai* 

*  Fite  (pron.  feht),  feast  or  festivaL 
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THE  CORDILLERA  OF  CHILI. 

The  road  across  this  flat  country  is  always  tedious ;  for  the 
mountaiiis,  on  leaving  Mendosa,  appear  within  three  or  four 
miles  of  the  town,  and  the  path  seems  literally  to  lengthen 
as  one  goes.  We  found  it  particularly  dreary,  as  we  had 
to  travel  during  a  night  which  was  unusually  dark.  The 
plain  before  us  was  not  visible,  while  the  black  outline  of 
the  mountains  against  the  sky  appeared  close  to  us,  or 
rather  immediately  above  us.  However,  we  at  length  got 
to  the  first  ravine  of  the  Cordilleras ;  and  there,  with  the 
noble  mountains  towering  over  our  heads,  sometimes  lost 
in  daikness,  and  sometimes  feintly  traced  by  the  few  stars 
which  were  visible,  we  followed  the  sound  of  the  water 
until  the  distant  light  at  the  post-hut  and  the  barking  of 
Ihe  dogs  as  they  came  rushing  toward  us,  informed  us  that 
we  should  now  cross  the  stream,  and  we  then  rode  up  to 
the  post. 

The  road,  on  leaving  Villa  Vincencia,  suddenly  turns  up 
a  ravine,  which  is  one  of  the  finest  passes  in  the  Cordilleras. 
The  mountains  are  extremely  steep  on  both  sides,  and  as  the 
ravine  winds  in  many  directions,  one  often  comes  to  a  spot 
which  has  the  appearance  of  a  cul  de  sac*,  from  which  there 
is  no  exit  to  be  seen.  In  some  places  the  rock  hangs  per- 
pendicularly overhead,  and  the  enormous  fragments  which 
nearly  block  up  the  road,  contrasted  with  those  which 
seem  to  be  on  the  point  of  falling,  add  to  the  apparent 
danger  and  grandeur  of  the  scene.  As  we  were  passing  we 
saw  a  guanaco  on  the  very  highest  summit  of  one  of  the 
mountains.  He  was  there  evidently  for  safety  ;  and  as  he 
stood  against  the  blue  sky,  his  attitude,  as  he  earnestly 
watched  us,  was  very  expressive  of  his  wild  free  life ;  and 
his  small  head  and  thin  neck  betokened  his  agility  of  action. 

I  had  ridden  on  by  myself  about  fifteen  miie&,  m^^'Wdi 

♦  Ci^  de  sde,  a  blind  alley f  op  road,  closed  at  oiift  cn3u 
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gained,  by  a  constant  ascent,  the  stunmit  of  the  Paramm^ 
the  high  range  of  mountains  which  overhang  Villa 
cencia.  The  view  from  this  point  is  very  interesting. '  1!K 
ground  continues  level  for  a  short  distance,  and  & 
rapidly  descends  towards  the  valley  of  Uspallata,  ^^^^j^J 
about  thirty  miles  off.  , 

This  valley  is  the  upper  base  of  the  great  range  of  u 
Cordilleras ;  and  it  is,  at  firat,  surprising  to  see  that  the  jS| 
of  the  Paramillo,  which  had  appeared  so  lofty,  are 
humble  features  compared  with  the  stupendous  banii 
which,  in  spite  of  its  distance,  appears  to  be  now  on  & 
point  of  obstructing  the  passage. 

This  enormous  mass  of  stone  is  so  wild  and  rude  in  3 
features  and  construction,  that  no  one  would  judge  thai'alj 
animal  could  force  its  way  across  the  summit,  '^fj^ 
covered  with  snow,  in  some  places  eternal,  seems  to  KaJ 
region  between  the  heavens  and  the  practicable  habitiio^ 
of  man ;  and  indeed  to  attempt  to  pass  it,  except  by  foUow 
ing  up  in  a  ravine  the  course  of  a  torrent,  would  be  alto 
gather  impossible. 

From  Paramillo,  the  view  towards  the  east  or  contrai] 
direction  is  also  very  interesting.  It  is  pleasing  to  lool 
down  on  the  difficulties  which  have  been  surmounted  evei 
to  gain  this  point ;  and  beyond  Villa  Vincencia  is  a  va9 
expanse  of  something  which,  at  first,  very  much  resemble 
the  ocean,  but, which  one  soon  recognises  as  the  vast  pWai 
of  Mendosa  and  the  Pampas.  The  natural  exhalations  froii 
the  earth  cover  them  with  a  cloud  of  uncertainty ;  plaod 
which  one  has  heard  talked  of  as  points  of  importance  aai 
lost  in  space,  and  the  hopes,  and  passions,  and  existence  fli 
mankind  are  buried  in  the  dense  atmosphere  which  fsisj^ 
ports  them.  But  one  has  not  much  time  for  moralising  ci 
the  summit  of  the  Paramillo,  for  it  is  such  a  windy  spoj 
that  a  man's  most  rational  exertion  there  is  to  hold  on^ 
hat ;  and  as  the  large  broad-brimmed  one  which  I  had  pur* 
chased  at  Mendosa  made  several  attempts  to  return  there 
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and  my  mule  proceeded  towards  the  valley  of  UspalLita. 
fter  going  a  league  or  two,  I  observed  on  both  sides  of 
e  brge  tawny-colored  fungus-looking  substances  which, 
size,  shape,  and  color,  so  resembled  lions  lying  on 
e  ^und,  that  sometimes  I  really  could  not  distinguish 
lemer  they  were  or  not. 

I|i  the  Pampas  I  had  constantly  observed  the  singular 
inner  in  which  all  animals,  particularly  birds,  are  there 
stected  firom  their  enemies  by  plants  or  foliage  which  re- 
nble  them ;  and  as  I  knew  there  were  a  great  niunber  of 
ns  about  Villa  Vincencia,  and  could  see  the  track  of  their 
ge  feet  in  my  path,  I  began  to  think  that  some  of  them 
xe  really  lying  before  me.  However,  it  seemed  foolisli  to 
»p,  and  therefore  I  continued  for  some  time;  at  last, 
ning  to  a  small  coppery  vein  in  the  rock,  I  thought  it 
FoId  be  a  good  excuse  to  inspect  it,  so  I  remained  there 
iddng  the  stones  till  two  of  my  party  came  up,  and  their 
st  observation  was,  how  very  like  the  substances  aroimd 
were  to  lions.  Head, 

 » — 

GEOLOGY  OF  THE  COBDILLBBA. 

STAYED  at  Villa  Vincencia  and  at  some  neighbouring 
mes  during  the  two  succeeding  days.  The  geology 
'  the  surrounding  country  is  very  curious.  The  Uspal- 
ta  range  is  separated  from  the  main  Cordillera  by  a  long, 
now  plain  or  basin,  like  tliose  so  oilen  mentioned  in 
uHy  but  higher,  being  six  thousand  feet  above  the  sea. 
tiis  range  has  nearly  the  same  geographical  position  with 
spect  to  the  Cordillera  which  the  gigantic  Portillo  line 
1%  but  it  is  of  a  totally  different  origin ;  it  consists  of 
010118  kinds  of  submarine  lava,  alternating  with  volcanic 
iiiclirtones  and  other  remarkable  sedimentary  deposits ;  the 
hole  having  a  very  close  resemblance  to  some  oi 
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tifuy  beds  on  the  shores  of  the  Pacific.  £Vom  1^  re 
blance  I  expected  to  find  silicified  *  wood,  which  is  gene 
characteristic  of  those  formations.  I  was  gratified  in  « 
extraordinary  manner.  In  the  central  part  of  the  laii^ 
an  elevation  of  about  seven  thousand  feet,  I  obsenred- 
bare  slope  some  snow-white  projecting  columns.  1 
were  petrified  trees,  eleven  being  silicified,  and  from  tl 
to  forty  converted  into  coarsely  crystallised  white  o 
reous  spar.  They  were  abruptiiy  broken  off,  the  iqi 
stumps  projecting  a  few  feet  above  the  ground.  The  tr 
measured  firom  three  to  five  feet  each  in  circaniftn 
They  stood  a  little  way  apart  fix)m  each  other,  Imt 
whole  formed  one  group.  The  wood  belongs  to  ill 
tribe,  partaking  of  the  character  of  the  Arauoariaa  In 
but  with  some  curious  points  of  aflinity  with  die ; 
The  volcanic  sandstone  in  which  the  trees  were  embd 
and  fcom  the  lower  part  of  which  they  have  Bpmmi 
accumulated  in  successive  thin  layers  around  their  tn 
and  the  stone  yet  retained  the  impression  of  the  baik. 

It  required  little  geological  practice  to  interpret  the  i 
vellous  story  which  this  scene  at  once  imfolded ;  thou 
confess  I  was  at  first  so  much  astonished  that  I  could  scai 
believe  the  plainest  evidence.  I  saw  the  spot  yfha 
cluster  of  trees  once  waved  their  branches  on  the  shor 
the  Atlantic,  when  that  ocean  (now  driven  back  700  n 
came  to  the  foot  of  the  Andes.  I  saw  that  they  had  ip 
fi:om  a  volcanic  soil  which  had  been  raised  above  the  1 
of  the  sea,  and  that  subsequently  this  dry  land,  wifl 
upright  trees,  had  been  let  down  into  the  depths  of 
ocean.  In  these  depths,  the  formerly  dry  land  was  cat 
by  sedimentary  beds,  and  these  again  by  enormous  «W 
of  submarine  lava —  one  such  mass  attaining  the  thiflb 
of  a  thousand  feet ;  and  these  deluges  of  molten  stoM' 
aqueous  deposits  five  times  alternately  had  been  fspred^ 

*  Silicified,  "petrified  into  silex,  the  chief  ingredient  of  ^ 
quartz,  &c.  ^ 
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The  ocean  which  received  sach  thick  masses,  must  have  been 
profoundly  deep ;  but  again  the  subterranean  forces  had  ex- 
erted themselves,  so  that  I  now  beheld  the  bed  of  that  ocean, 
forming  a  chain  of  mountains  more  than  seven  thousand  feet 
in  height.  Nor  had  those  antagonistic  forces  been  dormant, 
which  are  always  at  work  wearing  down  the  surface  of  the 
land :  the  great  piles  of  strata  had  been  intersected  by 
many  wide  valleys,  and  the  trees,  now  changed  into  silex, 
were  exposed  projecting  &om  the  volcanic  soil,  now  changed 
into  ro<^,  whence  formerly,  in  a  green  and  budding  state, 
they  had  raised  their  lofty  heads.  Now,  all  is  utterly  irre- 
clahnable  and  desert ;  even  the  lichen  cannot  adhere  to  the 
stony  casts  of  former  trees.  Vast,  and  scarcely  comprehen- 
sible as  such  changes  must  ever  appear,  yet  they  have  all 
occimred  within  a  period  recent  when  compared  with  the 
history  of  the  Cordillera ;  and  the  Cordillera  itself  is  abso- 
lutely modem  as  compared  with  many  of  the  fossiliferous 
strata  of  Europe  and  America. 


We  next  rode  to  the  last  and  most  elevated  house  in  the 
▼alley.    The  number  of  inhabitants  became  scanty;  but 
wherever  water  could  be  brought  on  the  land,  it  was  very  fer- 
tile. All  the  main  valleys  in  the  Cordillera  are  characterised 
by  having,  on  both  sides,  a  fringe  or  terrace  of  shingle  and 
'    sand  ruddy  stratified,  and  generally  of  considerable  thickness. 
These  fringes  evidently  once  extended  across  the  valleys,  and 
were  united ;  and  the  bottoms  of  the  valleys  in  Northern  Chili, 
I    where  there  are  no  streams,  are  thus  smoothly  filled  up.  On 
y    these  fiinges  the  roads  are  generally  carried,  for  their  sur- 
►    fikcesare  even,  and  they  rise  with  a  very  gentle  slope  up  the 
I    vaUeys :  hence,  also,  they  are  easily  cultivated  by  irrigation. 
I    Th^  may  be  traced  up  to  a  height  of  between  7000  and  9000 
m  fe^  where  they  become  hidden  by  the  irregular  piles  of 
\   toiis.   At  the  lower  end  or  mouth  of  the  valleys,  \5cv!e^ 
*^  o(Hitinuouflly  united  to  those  land-locked  plains  ^'a^fi» 
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formed  of  shingle)  at  the  foot  of  the  main  Cordillera,  whi^ 
are  characteristic  of  the  scenery  of  Chili,  and  which  wtao^ 
imdoubtedly  deposited  when  the  sea  penetrated  the  coaDtagii.^ 
No  one  fact  in  the  geology  of  South  America  intereqltt^ 
me  more  than  these  terraces  of  rudely  stratified  ahin^ 
They  precisely  resemble  in  composition  the  matter  whid). 
the  torrents  in  each  valley  would  deposit,  if  they  iwesfi^ 
checked  in  their  course  by  any  cause,  such  as  entering^ 
a  lake  or  arm  of  a  sea ;  but  the  torrents,  instead  of  de^ 
positing  matter,  are  now  steadily  at  work  wearing  awigr. 
both  the  solid  rock  and  these  alluvial  deposits,  along  tbe 
whole  line  of  every  main  valley  and  side  valley.    It  is  im- 
possible here  to  give  the  reasons,  but  I  am  convinced  tha^ 
the  shingle  terraces  were  accumidated,  during  the  gradnd 
elevation  of  the  Cordillera,  by  the  torrents  delivering^ 
successive  levels,  their  detritus  on  the  beach-heads  of  ko|f 
narrow  arms  of  the  sea,  first  high  up  the  valleys,  then  lawm 
and  lower  down  as  the  land  slowly  rose.    If  this  be  80|  and 
I  cannot  doubt  it,  the  grand  and  broken  chain  of  the  Cor- 
dillera, instead  of  having  been  suddenly  thrown  up — as  was 
till  lately  the  universal,  and  still  is  the  common  opinioD 
of  geologists  —  has  been  slowly  upheaved  in  mass,  in  the 
same  gradual  manner  as  the  coasts  of  the  Atlantic  and  Pa- 
cific have  risen  within  the  recent  period. 

The  rivers  which  flow  in  these  valleys  ought  rather  to  be 
called  mountain-torrents.  Their  inclination  is  very  great, 
and  their  water  the  color  of  mud.  The  roar  which  the 
Maypu  made,  as  it  rushed  over  the  great  rounded  fi^ 
ments,  was  like  that  of  the  sea.  Amidst  the  din  of  mah- 
ing  waters,  the  noise  of  the  stones,  as  they  rattled  one 
over  another,  was  distinctly  audible  even  from  a  dk- 
tance.  This  rattling  noise,  night  and  day,  may  be  heari 
along  the  whole  course  of  the  torrent.  The  soimd  spake 
eloquently  to  the  geologist;  the  accumulated  masses  rf 
Htones,  which,  striking  against  each  other,  made  the  one 
dull  uniform  sound,  were  all  hurrying  in  one  direction.  Ik 
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Was  like  thinking  on  time,  where  the  minute  that  now 
glides  past  is  irrecoverable.  So  was  it  with  these  stones ; 
the  ocean  is  their  eternity,  and  each  note  of  that  wild  music 
told  of  one  more  step  towards  their  destiny. 

It  is  not  possible  for  the  mind  to  comprehend,  except  by 
a  slow  process,  any  effect  which  is  produced  by  a  cause  re- 
peated BO  often,  that  the  multiplier  itself  conveys  an  idea 
not  more  definite  than  the  savage  implies  when  he  points 
to  the  hairs  of  his  head.  As  often  as  I  have  seen  beds  of 
mud,  sand,  and  shingle  accumulated  to  the  thickness  of 
many  thousand  feet,  I  have  felt  inclined  to  exclaim  that 
causes,  such  as  existing  rivers  and  beaches,  could  never 
have  ground  down  and  produced  such  masses.  But  on  the 
other  hand,  when  listening  to  the  rattling  noise  of  these 
torrents,  lind  calling  to  mind  that  whole  races  of  animals 
latere  passed  away  from  the  &ce  of  the  earth,  whUe  during 
Hiis  whole  period,  night  and  day,  these  stones  have  gone 
rattling  onward  in  their  course,  I  have  thought  to  myself, 
can  any  mountains,  any  continent,  withstand  such  waste  ? 

In  tiiis  part  of  the  valley  the  mountains  on  each  side 
▼ere  from  3000  to  6000  or  8000  feet  high,  with  rigid  out- 
lines and  steep  bare  flanks.  Darwin, 

 «  

LASSOINa  THE  BUFFALO. 

After  riding  for  about  an  hour  we  heard  the  baying  of  the 
dogs,  and  understood  that  the  enemy  was  forced  from  its 
forest  retreat.  We  watched  with  the  deepest  attention  the 
spot  where  we  expected  him  to  break  forth.  He  required 
a  great  deal  of  coaxing  before  he  would  show  fight.  At  last 
lliere  was  a  sudden  crashing  noise  in  the  wood ;  branches 
were  brokep,  young  trees  were  overthrown,  and  a  supci'b 
buffalo  presented  himself,  at  about  one  himdred  and  fifty 
paces*  distance.  He  was  of  a  beautiful  black,  aivd\v\"&\voTm 

v.  L 
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were  of  very  large  dimensions.  He  carried  lua  head  lii^ 
and  snuffed  the  air  as  though  scenting  his  enemies.  Sud- 
denly starting  off  at  a  speed  incredible  in  so  bulky  aH 
animal,  he  made  for  one  of  our  groups,  composed  of  lliree 
Indians,  who  immediately  put  their  horses  to  a  gallop,  and 
distributed  themselyes  in  the  form  of  a  triangle. 

After  much  flight  and  pdrsuit,  hard  riding,  and  inmdiMBl 
peril,  a  dexterous  hunter  encircled  the  animal's  hams  wA 
his  lasso.  The  buf^o  slackened  his  speed,  and  aihook  and 
tossed  his  head,  stopping  now  and  then  to  try  to  get  rid  of 
the  obstacle  which  impeded  his  career.  Another  IndiaD, 
not  less  skilful  than  his  predecessor,  threw  his  lasao  a 
like  rapidity  and  success.  The  furious  beast  now  ploujj^bifld 
the  earth  with  his  horns,  making  the  soil  fly  around  lua, 
as  if  anxious  to  display  his  strength,  and  to  show  lAik 
havoc  he  would  have  made  with  any  of  us  who  had  alkmd 
themselyes  to  be  surprised  by  him.  With  much  care  aad 
precaution  the  Indians  conveyed  their  prize  into  a 
bouring  thicket. 

Having  done  this,  an  Indian  dismounted,  and,  witit 
great  agility,  attached  to  the  trunk  of  a  solid  tree  ihe  two 
lassos  that  retained  the  savage  beast;  then  he  gave 
signal  that  his  office  was  accomplished,  and  retired.  Two 
hunters  approached,  threw  their  lassos  over  the  animal,  and 
fixed  the  ends  to  the  ground  with  stakes.  And  now  onr 
prey  was  thorougMy  subdued,  and  reduced  to  quietude,  to 
that  we  could  approach  him  with  impunity.  With  blows 
of  their  cutlasses  the  Indians  hacked  off  his  horns,  which 
woidd  so  well  have  revenged  him  had  he  been  free  to  use 
them ;  then,  with  a  pointed  bamboo,  they  pierced  his  nos- 
trils, and  passed  through  them  a  cane  twisted  in  the  ftm 
of  a  ring.  In  this  state  of  martyrdom  they  festened  him 
securely  behind  two  tame  bujO^oes,  and  led  him  to  the  not 
village  to  be  butchered.  APCcmn, 
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TAHITI. 

At  daylight,  TaMti,  an  island  which  must  for  ever  remain 
classical  to  the  voyager  in  the  South  Sea,  was  in  view.  At 
a  distance  the  appearance  was  not  attractive.  The  luxuriant 
vegetation  of  the  lower  part  could  not  yet  be  seen ;  and  as 
1iie  douds  rolled  past,  the  wildest  and  most  precipitous  peaks 
showed  themselves  towards  the  centre  of  the  island.  As 
floon  as  we  anchored  in  Matavai  Bay  we  were  surrounded 
by  canoes.  This  was  our  Sunday,  but  the  Monday  of 
Tahiti :  if  the  case  had  been  reversed,  we  should  not  have 
received  a  single  visit,  for  the  injimction  not  to  launch  a 
canoe  on  the  Sabbath  is  rigidly  obeyed.  After  dinner  we 
landed,  to  enjoy  all  the  delights  produced  by  the  first  im- 
preodons  of  a  new  coimtry,  and  that  coimtiy  the  charming 
IMiiti.  A  crowd  of  men,  women,  and  children  was  collected 
on  llie  memorable  Point  Venus,  ready  to  receive  us  with 
langhing,  meny  &ces.  They  marshalled  us  towards  the 
house  of  Mr.  Wilson,  the  missionary  of  the  district,  who 
met  us  on  the  road,  and  gave  us  a  very  friendly  reception. 
After  sitting  a  short  time  in  his  house,  we  separated  to 
walk  about,  and  returned  there  in  the  evening. 

The  land,  capable  of  cultivation,  is  scarcely  in  any  part 
more  than  a  fringe  of  low  alluvial  soil,'  accumulated  round 
the  base  of  the  moimtains,  and  protected  from  the  waves  of 
the  sea  by  a  coral-reef,  which  encircles  the  entire  line  of 
coast.  Within  the  reef  there  is  an  expanse  of  smooth  water, 
like  that  of  a  lake,  where  the  canoes  of  the  natives  can  ply 
with  safety,  and  where  ships  anchor.  The  low  land  which 
comes  down  to  the  beach  of  coral-sand,  is  covered  by  the 
most  beautiful  productions  of  the  intertropical  regions.  In 
the  midst  of  bananas,  orange,  cocoa-nut,  and  bread-fruit 
trees,  spots  are.  cleared  where  yams,  sweet  potatoes,  the 
sugar-cane,  and  pine-apples  are  cidtivated.  Even  the 
brushwood  is  an  imported  fruit-tree,  namely,  tJckft 
"^hich,  from  its  abnndancef  has  become  aa  iLOsiQivx&  ^  ^ 
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weed.  In  Brazil  I  have  often  admired  the  varied  bea«Jy.o£ 
the  bananas,  palms,  and  orange-trees,  contrasted  together^ 
and  here  we  also  have  the  bread-fruit,  conspicuouB  fixwite 
large,  glossy,  and  deeply-digitated  *  leaf.  It  is  adniirabl«.te 
behold  groves  of  a  tree  sending  forth  its  branches  with  ib^ 
vigor  of  an  English  oak,  loaded  with  lai^  and  most  m^Ar^ 
tious  fruit.  . 

However  seldom  the  iiseiuhiess  of  an  object  can  acoomit 
for  the  pleasure  of  beholding  it,  in  the  case  of  these  beanti-r 
fill  woods,  the  knowledge  of  their  high  productivenesSy  m 
doubt,  enters  largely  into  the  feeling  of  admiratioa.  Tkt 
little  winding  padis,  cool  from  the  surroimding  shade,  led 
to  the  scattered  houses,  the  owners  of  which  everywhew 
gave  us  a  cheerful  and  most  hospitable  reception. 

I  was  pleased  with  nothing  so  much  as  tJhe  inhabitaatik 
There  is  a  mildness  in  the  expression  of  their  coimtenaaieet 
which  at  once  banishes  the  idea  of  a  savage,  and  an  inteUir. 
gence  which  shows  that  they  are  advancing  in  civilisatioB. 
The  common  people,  when  working,  keep  the  upper  pwei  of 
their  bodies  quite  naked ;  and  it  is  then  that  the  Tahitiaiis 
are  seen  to  advantage.  They  are  very  tall,  broad-shouldered, 
athletic,  and  well  proportioned.  It  has  been  remarked  that 
it  requires  little  habit  to  make  a  dark  skin  more  pleaaiiig 
and  natural  to  the  eye  of  a^  European  than  his  own  color. 
A  white  man  bathing  by  the  side  of  a  Tahitian  was  like-a 
plant  bleached  by  the  gardener's  art  compared  with  a  fine 
dark-green  one  growing  vigorously  in  the  field.  Most  of 
the  men  are  tattoed,  and  the  ornaments  follow  the  curvatuze 
of  the  body  so  gracefully  that  they  have  a  very  elegant  efieot 
One  common  pattern,  varying  in  its  details^  is  somewhat 
like  the  crown  of  a  palm-tree.  It  springs  &om  the  central 
line  of  the  back,  and  gracefully  curls  roimd  both  sides.  The 
simile  may  be  a  fancied  one,  but  I  thought  the  body  of  a 
man  thus  ornamented  was  like  the  tnmk  of  a  noble  tree  em- 
braced by  a  delicate  creeper. 

Many  of  the  elder  people  had  their  feet  covered  with 
*  Digitated,  branching  out  into  se\cr\jl  ^a\.VB&\.\t%Sifc\s. 
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iHnall  figures,  so  placed  as  to  resemble  a  sock.  This  fashion, 
however,  is  partly  gone  by,  and  has  been  succeeded  by 
others.  Here,  altliough  ftshion  is  ^u-  from  immutable,  every 
<$l&^iaiti8t  abide  by  that  prevailing  in  his  youth.  An  old 
ffiiti  has  thus  his  age  for  ever  stamped  on  his  body,  and  he 
etttiot  assume  the  airs  of  a  young  dandy.  The  women  are 
tattoed  in  the  same  manner  as  the  men,  and  very  commonly 
6n  their  fingers.  One  unbecoming  fiishion  is  now  almost  uni- 
versal, namely,  shaving  the  hair  &om  the  upper  part  of  the 
head,  in  a  circular  form,  so  as  to  leave  only  an  outer  ring. 
The  missionaries  have  tried  to  persuade  the  people  to  change 
lids  habit;  but  it  is  the  fashion,  and  that  is  a  su£Scient  answer 
at  Tihiti,  as  well  as  at  Paris.  I  was  much  disappointed  in 
the  personal  appearance  of  the  women ;  they  are  far  inferior 
in-'erery  respect  to  the  men.  The  custom  of  wearing  a 
Irliite  or  scarlet  flower  in  the  back  of  the  head,  or  through 
a-«ida]l  hole  in  each  ear,  is  pretty.  A  crown  of  woven 
edooa^nut  leaves  is  also  worn  as  a  shade  for  the  eyes.  The 
Ivottien  appear  to  be  in  greater  want  of  some  becoming  cos- 
tame  even  than  the  men.  Nearly  all  the  natives  under- 
stand a  Httle  English  —  that  is,  they  know  the  names  of 
common  things ;  and  by  the  aid  of  this,  together  with  signs, 
a  limited  sort  of  conversation  coidd  be  carried  on. 

In  returning  to  the  boat,  we  stopped  to  witness  a  very 
pretty  scene.  Numbers  of  children  were  playing  on  the 
beach,  and  had  lighted  bonfires,  which  illuminated  the 
placid  sea  and  surroimding  trees ;  others,  in  circles,  were 
singing  Tahitian  verses.  We  seated  ourselves  on  the  sand, 
and  joined  tlieir  party.  The  songs  were  impromptu*,  and,  I 
believe,  related  to  our  arrival.  One  little  girl  sang  a  line, 
which  the  rest  took  up  in  parts,  forming  a  very  pretty 
choruB.  The  whole  scene  made  us  imequivocally  aware 
that  we  were  seated  on  the  shores  of  an  island  in  the  far- 
fioned  South  Sea.  Dancin, 

*  Impromptu,  offhand,  without  studied  pivparatiow. 
—4  
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CHINA. 

This  celebrated  country  has  long  been  looked  upon  as  i 
kind  of  fiiiry-land  by  the  nations  of  the  West.  Its  distanoe 
j&om  lis  is  so  great,  that  few — at  least  in  former  days — had 
an  opportunity  of  seeing  and  judging  for  themsely^s ;  and, 
besides,  those  few  were  scattered  within  the  narrow  limits 
of  Canton  and  Macao,  the  very  outskirts  of  the  THTigdom- 
Much  of  the  infbrmation  that  was  gleaned  from  the  Chineee 
themselves  was  of  the  most  exaggerated,  if  not  &bi]]oaB| 
description.  From  the  highest  mandarin  down  to  iikb 
meanest  beggar,  they  are  £lled  with  the  most  conceited 
notions  of  their  own  importance  and  power,  and  &acy  that 
no  people,  however  civilised,  are  for  oi^e  moment  to  be 
compared  with  them.  For  example,  when  the  first  steamer 
touched  their  shores,  the  Chinese  of  Canton  and  Macao  did 
not  show  the  least  surprise,  but  merely  said,  "  EEave  got 
plenty,  all  same,  inside,"  meaning  that  such  things  were 
quite  common  in  the  interior  of  their  country.  In  additicm 
to  this,  they  are  so  suspicious  of  foreigners,  that  it  is  iheir 
rule  to  falsify  facts  designedly,  and  they  imagine  that  ac- 
curate information  is  not  of  the  slightest  consequence. 

A  great  proportion  of  the  northern  Chinese  seem  to  pass 
their  lives  in  a  dreamy  state.  When  a  foreigner  at  any  of 
the  northern  ports  goes  into  a  shop,  the  whole  place,  inside 
and  out,  is  immediately  crowded  with  Chinese,  who  gaze  at 
him  with  a  sleepy  eye ;  and  it  is  difficult  to  say  whether 
they  sec  him  or  whether  they  have  been  drawn  there  by 
some  strange  mesmeric  influence  over  which  they  have  no 
control :  and  I  am  quite  sure  that  were  it  possible  for  the 
stranger  to  step  out  of  his  clothes  and  leave  a  block  standing 
m  his  place,  these  people  would  still  continue  to  gaze  on, 
without  knowing  the  difference.  When  the  whole  English 
fleet  of  sailing  vessels  and  steamers  went  up  the  Yang-Tsi- 
Kiang  in  iq^2,  many  of  the  agcicultural  laborers  would 
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hold  up  their  heads  for  a  few  seconds,  and  look  with  a  kind 
of  stupid  gaze  on  the  noble  sight;  and  then  quietly  resume 
their  labors,  as  if  the  thing  was  only  an  every-day  occur- 
Tmcej  and  they  had  seen  it  a  thousand  times  before.* 

Fortune* 


APPBOACH  TO  CANTON. 

£ablt  in  the  morning  I  hastened  on  deck  to  see  the  en- 
trance into  the  mouth  of  the  Yang-Tsi-Ejang :  it  is  one 
of  the  largest  rivers  of  China ;  and  at  a  short  distance 
fi*om  its  entrance  into  the  sea  it  has  a  breadth  of  nearly 
eight  miles,  but  at  the  actual  mouth  it  is  so  hemmed 
in  by  rocks  that  it  loses  half  its  breadth.  The  country 
is  beautiful,  and  some  fortifications  on  the  summit  of  a 
hill  give  it  a  very  romantic  effect.  At  Hoo-man,  or 
Whampoa,  the  stream  divides  into  several  arms,  of  which 
the  one  leading  to  Canton  is  called  the  Pearl  Eiver,  and 
here  ships  drawing  much  water  have  to  anchor.  Along  the 
banks  of  the  Pearl  Eiver  extend  immense  rice  plantations, 
intermingled  with  finit  trees  and  bananas :  the  latter  often 
form  beautiful  arcades;  but  they  are  planted  more  for 
utility  than  ornament,  as  they  consolidate  the  ground,  and 
prevent  its  being  entirely  washed  away  by  the  abimdant 
iirigation  required  for  the  rice.    Pretty  coimtry-houses,  in 

*  During  the  last  diplomatico-military  expedition  (1860)  to  Pekin, 
a  Chinese  on  the  point  of  being  executed  caught  sight  of  a  British 
uniform,  and  continued  to  gaze  at  the  soldier  for  some  time,  uttered 
•a  expression  of  astonishment,  and  then  calmly  laid  his  head  on  the 
Uock.  As  to  the  staring  habit,  perhaps  a  Chinese  philosopher  would 
be  justified  in  giving  a  similar  description  of  ourselves;  but  that 
short-lived,  superficial  wonder,  described  by  Mr.  Fortune,  indicates 
the  lowest  stage  of  intellect.  The  above  is  a  more  striking  ex- 
nnple,  and  it  illustrates  at  the  same  time  a  still  more  remaxVs^^^ 
peraliarity  of  the  Chineee  character,  vis.,  callotiB  ind^SeoNsna^  \a 
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the  true  Chinese  style,  ynth  ^tastic  jagged  and  peftket 
roofs,  and  colored  tiles,  come  into  view  from  time  to  tiUM^ 
}ying  in  the  shade  of  groups  of  trees ;  and  various  kinds  <l|f 
pagodas,  from  three  to  nine  stories  high,  rise  on  small  bMh 
near  the  villages,  and  draw  attention  from  a  great  distiMft 
There  were  many  fortifications,  but  they  looked  more  Wl^ 
great  imroofed  houses  than  anything  else. 

As  you  advance  towards  Canton,  the  villages  begia  to 
follow  each  other  very  closely ;  but  they  have  a  nuseraUe 
appearance,  and  are  mostly  built  on  stakes  close  on  the 
river,  and  lying  before  them  are  numerous  boats,  many  of 
them  also  serving  as  dwellings.  The  river  now  becomes 
more  and  more  animated,  and  covered  with  vessels  of  all 
sizes  and  of  the  strangest  forms.  There  were  junks,  ths 
back  part  of  which  rose  two  stories  above  the  water,  and 
which  looked  like  houses  with  lofty  windows  and  galleries^ 
and  covered  by  a  roof ;  they  are  often  of  immense  size,  and 
several  thousand  tons  burthen.  Then  came  the  Chineae 
ships  of  war,  fiat,  broad,  and  long,  and  carrying  twenty  or 
thirty  guns;  mandarins'  boats,  with  their  painted  doon 
and  "windows,  cai-ved  galleries,  and  colored  silk  flags;  and, 
best  of  all,  the  flower-boats  decorated  with  wreaths  and 
garlands,  and  pretty  arabesques.  The  interior  of  these 
flower-boats  consists  of  a  saloon  and  several  cabinets,  fur- 
nished with  looking-glasses,  silk  hangings,  glass  lustres,  and 
colored  lanterns,  between  which  are  suspended  ornamental 
baskets  filled  with  fresh  flowers,  so  that  they  have  quite  a 
fairy-land  aspect.  The  flower-boats  remain  at  anchor  night 
and  day,  and  serve  for  places  of  entertainment ;  plays  are 
acted  in  them,  and  ds^ncing  and  conjuring  tricks  performed. 
Women  of  good  character  are  never  to  be  seen  in  thsns 
the  entrance  of  Europeans  is  not  exactly  prohibited,  but 
they  would  not  be  likely  to  receive  a  very  flattering  recep- 
tion, should  they  make  their  appearance,  and  might  even 
be  exposed  to  no  better  treatment  than  they  would  receive 
among  the  darker  regionsof  the  West.    Besides  all  these, 
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there  were  thousands  of  sampans*,  some  anchored,  some 
oraising,  and  darting  about ;  fishermen  casting  their  nets ; 
people  of  all  ages  bathing  and  swimming;  and  children 
Mnpingand  tumbling  about  in  the  boats,  so  that  one  dreads 
eveacy  moment  to  see  them  fall  overboard :  but  careful  pa- 
rents tie  the  little  ones  to  hollow  gourds,  or  bladders  filled 
with  air,  so  that  if  they  fell  into  the  water  they  may  not 
sink.  All  these  varied  occupations,  this  unwearied  life  and 
activity,  affords  such  picturesque  effects  as  can  hardly  be 
conceived  without  being  witnessed.  Pfeiffer. 


CHINESE  POLICE. 

In  so  large  and  rich  a  realm,  among  swarms  of  keen-witted 
and  covetous  folks,  fi-ee  from  any  restraints  of  religion  to  an 
extent  unparalleled  in  any  great  community  elsewhere, 
crimes  must  be  common.  There  are  no  trustworthy  returns 
On  this  head,  or,  if  there  are,  they  have  never  yet  come  to 
the  knowledge  of  the  "  Outer  Barbarians  ;"f  but  we  may 
Safely  conclude  that  the  Central  Land  is  not  more  virtuous 
than  her  neighbours.  The  Pekin  and  provincial  Gazettes  are 
not  more  perfect  barometers  of  passing  events  than  the  Mer- 
curies that  were  printed  when  the  king's  standard  was  set 
up  at  Nottingham.  They  only  tell,  in  fact,  what  the  govem- 
taent  wishes  to  become  known.  But,  from  other  sources, 
a  good  deal  of  information  reaches  the  European  resi- 
dents on  the  coast  —  they  who  have  little  to  do  except  to 
hearken  wonderingly  to  the  distant  roar  and  din  going  on 
in  the  vast  sealed-up  empire  on  whose  fiinge  they  live,  like 
children  listening  to  the  mystic  murmur  of  a  sea-shell. 
Making  all  allowance  for  exaggeration,  and  Oriental  loose- 
nesB  of  description,  we  may  form  a  fair  idea  of  the  present 

*  Sam^^oM^  small  boatR. 

t  "  OuUr  Barbarians"  a  term  contemptuously  applied  l\vft 
dunese  to  nations  foreign  to  them. 
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condition  of  the  criminal  population  of  the  empire.  Another 
source  of  information  is  afforded  by  the  petty  police  tribmials 
of  Canton,  Shanghai,  and  the  other  ports  where  Europeans 
trade  :  the  amoimt  of  small  thefts  is  considerable,  though 
scarcely  so  great  as  wotdd  be  the  case  in  a  place  of  equal  siie 
on  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean ;  and  instances  of  Tidienoe 
are  remarkably  few.  Such  seems  to  be  the  rule  in  Ghina: 
the  towns  contain  a  due  amoimt  of  tame  cheaters^  but  tht 
bold  hectoring  highwayman,  the  truculent  sea-robber,  mad 
be  sought  elsewhere. 

All  along  the  Blue  and  Yellow  rivers  are  found  retail  buc- 
caneers, who  fetten  on  slender  profits.  These  poor  rogues  do 
not  aspire  to  a  ship  of  their  own ;  they  come  paddling  out  of 
muddy  creeks  in  the  smallest  of  sampans,  ill  armed,  ill  dad, 
but  plentiftdly  smeared  with  fish-oil.  If  manfully  con- 
fironted,  they  fly ;  if  grappled  by  the  crews  of  the  fourth- 
claiss  junks  which  they  select  as  prizes,  they  slip  like  ao 
many  eels  through  the  hands  that  grasp  them,  and  their 
swimming  makes  amends  for  their  lax  courage.  Seldom  do 
any  very  sinister  results  follow  one  of  these  attacks ;  if  the 
fi:esh-water  pirates  prove  victorious,  they  are  mild  con- 
querors, and  only  too  eager  to  be  on  shore  again  with  their 
booty  of  rice  and  com,  stray  garments,  old  fragments  of 
chain,  bits  of  brass  and  copper  hastily  ripped  from  the  poop 
and  cabins,  and  perhaps  the  glorious  trophy  of  a  few  rattling 
strings  of  cash.  The  dollars  and  silver  bars  are  generally 
too  well  hidden  to  be  detected  by  such  hurried  searchers; 
food,  rather  than  fortune,  is  the  object  of  the  foray ;  and, 
except  in  rare  cases  of  remarkable  temptation,  no  life  i» 
attempted,  and  no  torture  resorted  to.  With  these  amphi* 
bious  petty-larceny  rogues  the  magistrate  deals  mildly, 
according  to  the  traditions  of  Chinese  justice.  Three  hun- 
dred strokes  of  the  bamboo  may  be  endured  by  the  human 
frame.  Four  sleepless  weeks  in  the  "  cangue,"*  or  bamboo 

*  CanffttCt  a  wooden  yoke,  consiBting  of  two  beams  fitting  into 
each  other,  and  provided  with  holes  fot  the  head  and  aims  of  the 
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•17,  mj  M.  to  madden  a  stolid,  imimaginative  Coolie.* 
w  minor  tortures  need  only  be  added  to  these  two  first- 
3d  inflictions,  and  the  culprit  is  thought  to  have  been 
tenderij  dealt  with.  Pilferers  in  a  fair,  or  the  streets 
wwn,  are  considered  as  still  more  venial  offenders.  A 
0118  baatinado,  and  a  week  of  the  pillory,  is  the  law's 
I  in  snch  trivial  cases.  Petty  assaiilts  are  as  leniently 
led  of,  but  fire-raising  is  a  sin  of  deeper  dye ;  and  the 
ous  piercing  of  a  neighbour's  dyke,  to  let  in  a  devas- 
flood,  is  punished  with  extreme  rigor.  Murder, 
sasonable  practices,  wholesale  piracy,  and  armed  bri- 
«,  all  cry  aloud  for  death,  more  or  less  slow  and 
;  and  parricide  evokes  the  sternest  chastisements  of 
iiese,  as  it  once  did  of  the  Boman  law.  Forgery  is 
shly  viewed  than  with  us ;  Orientals  generally  take 
fill  view  of  those  crimes  which  are  wrought  by  pure 
r  —  those  aesthetic  offences,  as  it  were,  which  spill 
i,  rifle  no  strong-box,  and  fire  no  roof.  Accordingly, 
ite  fabricator  of  felse  notes,  the  talented  imitator 
nercial  signatures,  is  pretty  certain  to  meet  with 
who  can  appreciate  literary  merit,  even  when  it 
o  counterfeit  invoices  alid  sham  promissory  notes, 
inese  law  has  a  very  extraordinary  principle,  radi- 
posed  to  our  European  ethics,  which  apportions  light 
s  to  the  high  and  erudite  criminal,  heavy  and  hard 
;nt  for  the  misdeeds  of  the  poor  untaught  sinner. 

Comhill  Magazine. 

The  weight  of  this  "portable  gaol,"  together  with  the 
iHty  of  resting  the  body,  renders  it  a  severe  punishment. 
ie,  a  term  applied  to  the  laboring  classes  of  the  East 
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A  chijst:se  gaol. 

A  Chinese  gaol  is  a  group  of  small  yards  enclosed  ijjrj 
no  general  outer  wall,  as  witli  us.  Around  this  yard 
dens  like  the  dens  in  which  we  confine  wild  heasts.  The 
bars  are  not  of  iron,  but  of  double  rows  of  very  lijidk^ 
bamboo,  so  close  together  that  the  interior  is  too  daik  to  be; 
readily  seen  into  from  without.  The  ordinary  prisonen 
are  allowed  to  remain  in  the  yard  during  the  day.  Thdr 
ankles  are  fettered  together  by  heavy  rings  of  iron  and  t 
short  chain,  and  they  generally  also  wear  similar  fetters  on 
their  wrists.  The  low-roofed  dens  are  so  easily  blimbed 
that  when  the  prisoners  are  let  out  into  the  yard  tlie  gaolen 
must  trust  to  their  fetters  alone  for  security.  The  plaoei. 
all  stink  like  the  monkey-house  of  a  menagerie. 

We  were  examining  one  of  the  yards  of  the  second  pri-, 
son,  and  Lord  Elgin,  who  was  seldom  absent  when  any  "WcA 
is  doing,  was  one  of  the  spectators.  As  it  was  broad  day- 
light, the  dens  were  supposed  to  be  empty.  Some  one 
thought  he  heard  a  low  moan  in  one  of  them,  and  advanced 
to  the  bars  to  listen.  He  recoiled  as  if  a  blast  from  a  fur- 
nace had  rushed  out  upon  him.  Never  were  human  seDMfi 
assailed  by  a  more  horrible  stream  of  pestilence.  The 
gaolers  were  ordered  to  open  that  place,  and  refrising,  a* 
a  Chinaman  always  at  first  does,  were  given  over  to  ihe 
rough  handling  of  the  soldiers,  who  were  told  to  force 
them.  No  sooner  were  hands  laid  upon  the  gaolers  than 
the  stifled  moan  became  a  wail,  and  the  wail  became  a  con- 
course of  low,  weakly  muttered  groans.  So  soon  as  the 
double  doors  could  be  opened,  several  of  us  went  into  the 
place.  The  thick  stench  could  only  be  endured  for  a  mo- 
ment, and  the  spectacle  was  not  one  to  look  long  at.  A 
corpse  lay  at  the  bottom  of  the  den,  the  breasts,  the  only 
fleshy  parts,  gnawed  and  eaten  away  by  rats.  Around  it 
and  upon  it  was  a  festering  tnasft  of  humanity  still  alive. 
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Mandarin  gaoler,  who  seemed  to  wonder  what  all  the 
ment  was  about,  was  compelled  to  have  the  poor  crea- 
drawn  forth,  and  no  man  who  saw  that  sight  will  ever 
t  it.  They  were  skeletons,  not  men.  You  could  only 
re  that  there  was  blood  in  their  bodies  by  seeing  it 
id  Txpon  their  undressed  wounds.  As  they  were  borne 
me  after  the  other,  and  laid  upon  the  pavement  of  the 
,  each  seemed  more  horrible  than  the  last.  They  were 
ir  gone  to  shriek,  although  the  agony  must  have  been 
t,  the  heavy  irons  pressing  upon  their  raw,  lank  shins 
le  gaolers  dragged  them  not  too  tenderly  along.  They 
been  beaten  into  this  state,  perhaps  long  ago,  by  the 
7  bamboo,  and  had  been  thrown  into  this  den  to  rot. 
ir  dime  was  that  they  had  attempted  to  escape. 
Mthaome,  however,  as  was  the  sight  of  their  foul  wounds, 
'  filthy  rags,  and  their  emaciated  bodies,  it  was  not  so 
essing  as  the  indescribable  expression  of  their  eyes; 
lorror  of  that  look  of  fierce  agony  fixed  us  like  a  fas- 
ion.  As  the  wretched  creatures  writhed  upon  the 
od  tears  rolled  down  the  cheeks  of  the  soldiers  of  the 
t,  who  stood  in  rank  near  them.  A  gigantic  French 
ant,  who  had  the  little  Mandarin  in  custody,  gesticu- 
with  his  bayonet  so  fiercely  that  we  were  afiraid  he 
d  kill  him.  We  did  not  then  know  that  the  single 
which  the  poor  creatures  were  trying  to  utter  was 
iger,"  or  that  that  dreadfiil  starting  of  the  eyeball  was 
Dok  of  limine.  Some  of  them  had  been  without  food 
mr  days.  Water  they  had,  for  there  is  a  well  in  the 
,  and  their  fellow-prisoners  had  supplied  them,  but 
for  food  were  answered  only  by  the  bamboo.  Alas  I 
IS  not  till  the  next  morning  that  we  found  this  out ;  for 
fcigh  we  took  some  away,  we  lefl  others  there  that  night, 
e  the  commencement  of  this  year  fifteen  men  have  died* 
at  celL    Some  of  those  who  were  standing  by  me  asked 


^  I,  e.  in  about  six  weeks. 
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<  <  How  will  you  ever  be  able  to  tell  this  to  the  English  people 
I  believe  that  no  description  could  lead  the  iTnaginarinq 
a  full  conception  of  what  we  saw  in  that  Canton  priacnL 
have  not  attempted  to  do  more  than  dot  a  &int  outhna 
the  truth,  and,  having  read  what  I  have  written,  I  feel  i 
feeble  and  forcelesB  is  the  image  upon  paper  when  09 
pared  with  the  scene  upcm  my  m^ory. 

Wingrove  Cook 


MOBALE  AKD  COMMSBCS  OF  THE  CHINBS& 

Lting  is  the  natural  life  both  of  a  Tartar  and  a  Ghinnai 
he  draws  it  in  with  his  mother^s  milk,  and  he  exhales  ii 
his  last  sigh.    The  yeiy  dead  are  lied  to,  and  the 
themselves  deceived.    For  is  not  gold  and  silver  paper 
the  form  of  ingots,  strewed  over  the  graveyard,  so  1 
when  the  bad  spirits  come  prowling  about  to  catch 
ghosts  taking  an  airing,  they  may  be  attracted  by  all  1 
show  of  wealth,  and,  stopping  to  pick  up  the  ingots,  11 
thus  give  time  to  the  poor  hunted  ghosts  to  slip  back 
into  their  graves,,  all  snug  and  quiet  ?    When  a  natioii  t 
itself  to  cheat  its  dead,  we  cannot  wonder  if  it  deceives 
living.    The  rich  dead  are  often  kept  for  months,  until 
lucky  moment  arrives,  or  the  right  place  is  found  for  btt 
ing  ikem ;  and  one  traveller  tells  us  how  old  Howqua, 
great  tea  man,  at  a  dinner  party,  had  several  parcels  of  ea 
brought  him,  whence  to  choose  the  one  where  he  would 
lect  to  lie,  and  how  he  chose  a  gravelly  one,  and  that  ai 
as  much  matter-of-course  deliberation  as  an  English  h 
would  have  applied  to  the  selection  of  her  wedding  gow 
This  is  only  one  of  the  many  things  in  which  the  < 
lestials  and  the  Westerns  disagree.    We  wear  blade 
mourning,  they  white ;  we  reverence  crawns  and  coron 
they  boots  and  buttons ;  we  build  our  walls  solid, 
boUow;  we  pull  cur  boata,  ^bc^  ^vwh  theirs ;  we  have 
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K  JidieBtra  in  fcmt  of  our  stage,  they  put  theii-s  behind ;  we 
HU  the  living,  they  the  dead ;  we  have  a  white  flag  for 
^raooe,  thej  £>r  war ;  we  give  our  children  games  and  our 
business,  they  put  their  children  to  business  and  their 
r  U-gTown  men  fly  kites ;  we  drink  milk  and  sugar  to  our 
I  'jkn  tea,  they  have  neither  to  a  cup  half  full  of  leaves ;  we 
I  Ud  (me  evidence  of  good  breeding  to  consist  in  clean  nails, 
I  vdl  trimmed  and  filbert  shaped,  they  in  talons  twelve 
I  indies  long  with  bamboo  sheaths  to  protect  them;  our 
[  women  pinch  the  waist,  theirs  the  feet.*    "In  a  coun- 
[  lij  where  the  roses  have  no  firagrance,  and  the  women 
ao  petticoats ;  where  the  laborer  has  no  gabbath,  and  the 
I  nugifltnite  no  sense  of  honor ;  where  the  roads  bear  no 
;  Trades  and  the  ships  no  keels ;  where  the  place  of  honor 
.jifln  the  left  hand,  and  the  seat  of  intellect  is  in  the 
-Itomach ;  where  to  take  off  your  hat  is  an  insolent  gesture, 
4Kd  to  wear  white  garments  is  to  put  yourself  in  mourning 
— ve  ought  not  to  be  astonished  to  find  a  literature  with- 
ont  an  alphabet  and  a  language  without  a  grammar.'' 

Great  are  the  Chinese  in  business.    Even  their  childish 
gmes  are  all  of  buying  and  selling,  the  tricks  of  trade,  and 
iiov  to  best  cheat  their  customers ;  and  so  keen  are  they  it  is 
Bezt  to  impossible  to  cheat  a  Chinese  child,  whose  trading 
Acuity  is  developed  to  a  point  not  often  reached  by  the 
idnit  Western.    The  Chinese  have  always  been  forward  in 
mechanical  arts,  and  have  had,  as  we  all  know,  the  germs 
— never  the  full  firuition — of  most  of  our  great  discoveries 
fcr  many  centuries  among  them.  But  they  have  been  con- 
flenrative,  stationary,  fossilised,  and  have  mummified  them- 
adres  and  all  about  them  by  their  conceit  and  stagnant 
pride.    They  are  precisely,  in  all  particulars,  what  they 
were  when  we  sent  our  first  embassy  to  them,  with  this  sole 
difference,  that  Lord  Macartney  foimd  them  amicable, 
whereas  they  are  now  the  reverse,  and  that  their  behaviour 
was  more  mdnrahle  then  than  their  insolence  Ib  hoyt.  Bvit 

*  TbiB  &abion  appears  to  have  gone  out  in  the  uppex  TttokB. 
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dowiy  as  she  has  moved — so  slowly  as  to  be  imperceptible 
to  Tis  by  our  own  knowledge,  China  has  a  past,  like  the  rest 
of  Tis;  and  a  past  which,  in  some  matters,  went  beyond  the, 
present.  Odd  as  it  sounds,  China  is  absolutely  in  a  state 
decadence  with  respect  to  some  of  its  arts,  and  ihe  isKSjis 
have  not  trodden  in  their  Others'  steps :  in  one  art  es^ 
cially — the  porcelain  manufacture — there  is  a  serioin 
decline.  The  manufacturers  have  lost  their  cunning ;  &e 
old  ware  is  not  equalled  by  the  new,  and  the  secret  of  some 
of  it  is  quite  lost. 

But  the  feet  is,  very  much  in  China  is  decaying.  Ttit 
clay  feet  are  crumbling  at  last,  and  soon  the  brazen  image 
>vill  come  smashing  to  the  dust.    When  our  people  enteidl 
Pekin  they  found  the  whole  place  in  the  most  woiideiiu!lj[' 
ruinous  condition.    Private  houses  were  mere  hovida-;*: 
masses  of  rottenness  flushed  over  with'  a  little  paint 
gilding  to  make  them  look  tolerably  decent;  the  pobK 
buildings  were  even  worse,  for  they  were  masses  of  rottefi- 
ness  excepting  an  outside  Hush  of  superficial  patching.  Hie 
board  of  punishments,  and  all  the  other  boards,  were  tum- 
ble-down sheds  of  lath  and  piaster ;  shams,  hollowness,  and 
lies,  like  so  much  else.    Everything  governmental  is  t 
mockery.  The  tremendous  battles  fought  and  gained  by  the 
Tigers,  exist  but  on  the  papers  given  to  the  king  to  read ; 
the  overwhelming  armies  gathered  everywhere,  and  the 
supplies  necessary  to  feed  and  maintain  them,  are  only  so 
many  figures  representing  the  peculations  of  the  manda- 
rins, having  no  existence  in  reality ;  those  "  troublesome 
insects,"  the  rebels,  have  been  exterminated — on  paper{ 
over  and  over  again,  at  the  very  time,  perhaps,  when  thej 
were  making  their  most  rapid  strides  towards  supremacy; 
and  we,  the  red-haired  barbarians,  were  driven  into  the 
sea,  or  howling  in  our  chains,  when  the  Tartar  genereb 
were  fleeing  before  us,  and  the  Taku  forts  were  in  our 
hands.  All  the  Year  Hound.  ' 
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CHINESE  POLITENESS. 

rDNESS  for  polite  and  decorous  behaviour  has  been 
eld  to  be  a  characteristic  of  the  Chinese.  Later  tra- 
j,  Mr.  Wingrove  Cooke,  for  example,  contradict  this 
lation.  It  is,  however,  allowed  that  on  ceremonial 
pns  .the  Chinese  are  addicted  to  pimctilious  forms  of 
tte.  To  what  extent  these  conventional  usages  are 
»ls  of  genuine  respect,  the  following  anecdote  of  the 
Hue  will  show 

uxing  the  time  when  we  were  at  our  Northern  Mis- 
ve  were  witnesses  of  a  most  curious  feet,  wonderfully 
ieristic  of  the  Chinese.  It  was  one  of  our  festival 
^d  we  were  to  celebrate  its  holy  rites  at  the  house 
.  first  catechist,  where  there  was  a  tolerably  large 
,  to  which  the  Christians  of  the  neighbouring  villages 
in  the  habit  of  coming  in  great  niunbers.  After  the 
my,  the  master  of  the  house  posted  himself  in  the 
I  of  the  court,  and  began  to  call  to  the  Christians  who 
leaving  the  chapel : — *  Don't  let  any  body  "go  away. 
Y  I  invite  every  one  to  eat  rice  in  my  house ; '  and 
le  ran  fi:om  one  group  to  another,  urging  them  to  stay, 
rery  one  alleged  some  reason  or  other  for  going,  and 
The  courteous  host  appeared  quite  distressed;  at 
J  spied  a  cousin  of  his,  who  had  almost  reached  the 
and  rushed  towards  him,  saying,  *  What,  cousin !  are 
oing  too  ?  Impossible !  this  is  a  holiday,  and  you 
must  stop.'  *  No,'  said  the  other ;  *  do  not  press  me, 
J  business  at  home  that  I  must  attend  to.'  *  Business ! 
to-day,  a  day  of  rest !  Absolutely  you  shall  stop,  I 
let  you  go ; '  and  he  seized  the  cousin's  robe  and  tried 
ig  him  back  by  main  force,  while  the  desired  guest 
led  as  well  as  he  could,  and  sought  to  prove  that  his 
ss  was  too  pressing  to  allow  of  hia  remaining.  *  Well,' 
16  host  at  last,  *  since  you  positively  canTvot  \.o 
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eat  rice,  we  must  at  least  drink  a  few  gksses  of  wine  to- 
gether. I  should  be  quite  ashamed  if  mj  cousin  went  awi^ 
from  my  house  without  taking  anything.'  *  Well,'  replied 
the  cousin,  ^  it  don't  take  much  time  to  drink  a  g^la»  it 
wine,'  and  he  turned  back ;  they  re-entered  the  house  «id 
sat  down  in  the  company  room.  The  master  then  oaUed  ■ 
a  loud  voice,  though  without  appearing  to  address  anj  4m 
in  particular,  *  Heat  some  wine  and  fry  two  eggs ! ' 

"  In  the  meantime,  till  the  hot  wine  and  fried  ^gs  dioaU 
arrive,  the  two  lighted  their  pipes  and  b^an  to  goaap^  mi 
then  they  lit  and  smoked  again,  but  the  wine  and  eggi 
not  make  their  appearance. 

The  cousin,  who  most  likely  really  had  some  bnsiiia^ 
last  ventured  to  inquire  of  his  hospitable  entertainer,  hfff  i 
long  he  thought  it  would  be  before  the  wine  was  leM^. 

"  *  Wine  ! '  replied  the  host,  *  wine?  Have  we  got  Of 
wine  here  ?  Don't  you  know  very  well  that  I  never  dai 
wine  ?    It  does  not  agree  with  me.' 

" '  In  that  case,'  said  the  cousin,  *  surely  you  might  hite 
let  me  go.    Why  did  you  press  me  to  stay  ? ' 

Hereupon  the  master  of  the  mansion  rose,  and  assumed 
an  attitude  of  lofty  indignation. 

"  *  Upon  my  word,'  said  he,  *  anybody  might  know  wW 
country  you  come  from  1  What !  I  have  the  politeness  tt> 
invite  you  to  drink  wine,  and  you  have  not  even  the  poKte- 
ness  to  refuse  !  Where  in  the  world  have  you  learnt  joet 
manners?  Among  the  Mongols,  I  should  think.'  Andlh« 
poor  cousin,  understanding  that  he  had  been  guilty  of  * 
terrible  solecism*,  stammered  out  some  words  of  apologfj 
and,  filling  his  pipe  once  more,  departed. 

"  We  were  ourselves  present  at  this  delightful  little  aoeBCr 
and  as  soon  as  the  cousin  was  gone,  the  least  we  could  do  ws^ 

*  SolecisMf  impropriety  in  language  or  behaviour  (as  here).  P'** 
word  is  said  to  be  derired  from  Solif  a  people  of  Attica, 
transplanted  to  Cilicia,  lost  the  purity  of  their  tongua] 
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to  baTe  a  good  laugh ;  but  the  master  of  the  house  did  not 
•Jnig^ ;  he  was  indignant.  He  asked  us  whether  we  had 
lerer  seen  such  an  ignorant,  stupid,  absurd  man  as  his 
ktoQsiny  and  he  returned  always  to  his  grand  principle,  that 
m  to  Bay,  that  a  well-bred  man  will  always  render  politeness 
^poHteness,  and  that  one  ought  kindly  to  refuse  what 
'muMker  kindly  offers, '  Otherwise,*  he  cried,  '  what  would 
Iwoome  of  usr' 

We  Hstened  without  deciding  the  question  for  or  against 
Urn;  for  in  what  depends  upon  the  customs  of  nations, 
'  Ik  is  Teiy  difficult  to  have  one  sure  and  certain  rule  appli- 
ctble  to  all;  and  in  looking  closely  at  the  matter,  we 
tiififiig^jbwe  could  make  out  their  peculiar  views  of  polite- 
am  Both  parties  by  this  means  obtain  at  small  cost  the 
■fiAjiion  of  appearing  generous  and  obliging  to  every- 
hodjf  and  on  the  other  hand,  everybody  can  obtain  the 
TfliAirfu^on  of  knowing  that  he  receives^a  great  many  kind 
smtations,  and  yet  has  the  delicacy  to  refuse  them.*' 
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TEAVELUNG  IN  THE  AMOOIL* 

From  this  point  our  course  was  directly  south,  and  tip  to* 
wards  the  ridge.  As  we  proceeded  v^etation  giaduall]^ 
diminished,  till  we  left  it  behind  us,  and  entered  a  t6^ 
region  with  snow  lying  in  patches  around.  An  hour's  iMe 
brought  us  to  the  summit,  whence  we  looked  down  intd  i 
small  valley  with  another  ridge  beyond  rising  far  above  i4 
To  the  east  the  crest  rose  still  higher,  being  deeply  coverd 
with  snow,  with  dark  rockafprotruding,  while  beyond  weii 
seen  the  white  siunmits  of  the  Ac-tau.  We  lost  no  time  in 
crossing  towards  some  lofty  crags,  near  the  base  of  whid 
a  great  gap  was  formed  in  the  ridge.  On  reaching  this 
passed  round  the  base  of  the  peaks  and  saw  the  deep  narrtrti 
valley  of  the  Kora  lying  beneath. 

As  we  stood  looking  into  the  depth,  probably  5000  feeS 
below  us,  the  river  appeared  like  a  band  of  frosted  alvcr; 
we  could  also  hear  the  roaring  of  the  water  as  it  nusW 
over  its  rocky  bed.  Near  this  place  we  found  a  trad 
formed  by  the  maral,  argali,  and  wild  goat,  but  it  seemed 
doubtful  if  we  should  be  able  to  descend  by  it.  Men  were 
sent  to  the  east  and  west  for  a  few  himdred  yards  along  the 
ridge,  searching  for  a  better  path,  but  they  were  imsuccess- 
ful.  The  side  of  the  valley  was  exceedingly  abrupt ;  indeed 
in  many  parts  the  precipices  were  perpendicular ;  in  othei 
places  the  declivity  was  so  steep  that  neither  man  norhora 
could  maintain  a  footing,  nor  were  there  either  trees  ci 
bushes  growing  on  any  part. 

The  opposite  side  facing  the  north  was  well  wooded 
The  trees  extended  from  the  bank  of  the  river  upwards 
till  they  diminished  to  dwarfs  at  the  snow  line ;  and  a  feT 
Were  struggling  to  live  even  in  the  icy  region.  The  bottom  o 

*  Amoor,  a  rich  mining  dislncl  o^"EAs\.«xv^^em.,\sv\<iV3  miie«» 
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the  ravine  appeared  clothed  in  rich  verdure,  while  the  trees 
there  were  covered  with  luxuriant  foliage,  colored  with  the 
deep  and  glowing  tints  of  autumn.  As  there  was  no  time 
lo.  sf&Te  for  scanning  the  region  with  my  glass,  I  ordered 
^  of  my  Cossacks,  an  old  hunter,  to  lead  the  way  down- 
f^fqd.  I  followed  close  behind,  and  the  rest  came  afler  in 
f  sn^e  file.  We  had  not  proceeded  far  when  we  were 
4)hiliged  to  dismoimt  and  lead  our  horses  over  a  most  dan- 
gerous  place  on  a  ridge  of  rocks  extending  more  than  one 
jbimdred  yards,  where  a  felse  step  woidd  have  sent  us  roll- 
ing down  a  rocky  declivity  for  more  than  4000  feet. 

Having  passed  this  fearful  spot,  we  remounted,  and  suc- 
eeieded,  after  encountering  several  other  difficulties,  in 
reaching  the  bottom,  but  far  to  the  east  of  the  point  whence 
.we  hegan  to  descend.  At  one  place  the  ground  was  covered 
witfi  &llen  rocks,  and  among  them  were  many  large  masses 
flf  besuti^  ribbon  jasper,  of  yellow,  red,  and  green ;  but 
I  fear  these  must  ever  remain  as  nature  has  left  them,  for 
^bere  is  no  possibility  of  transporting  such  blocks  up  the 
ride  of  this  deep  and  rugged  valley.  Taking  my  last  look 
at  them,  with  some  reluctance  I  turned  ftom  the  spot,  and 
led  the  way  down  to  the  bank  of  the  Kora,  seeking  a  place 
on  which  to  encamp.  We  soon  found  that  the  torrent  must 
be  crossed,  as  there  was  no  wood  on  our  side  of  the  river. 

It  was  at  once  obvious  to  all  that  fording  this  stream 
TTould  be  a  difficult  and  dangerous  task;  indeed  at  the 
pomt  where  we  had  struck  the  river  it  was  utterly  impos- 
sible. My  old  hunter  advised  our  going  up  the  bank 
to  the  eastward,  as  below  us  to  the  west  the  torrent  was 
more  than  a  rapid,  —  it  was  a  continuous  succession  of 
fidla,  and  the  noise  was  positively  deafenuig.  Having  gone 
nearly  three  miles,  as  directed,  we  came  to  a  part  where  the 
stream  was  broader,  and  we  here  determined  to  cross.  The 
engineer,  myself,  three  Cossacks,  and  four  Kirghis,  decidied 
to  make  the  attempt;  the  others  were  to  remain  on  t\i^ 
and  follow  if  we  succeeded. 

M  3 
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Our  firat  difficulty  was  finding  a  place  on  wliioh  we  ocmU 
form  into  a  line  and  ride  into  the  water  side  by  side,  u 
we  were  quite  certain  that  three  or  four  horses  could  iton 
the  torrent.  Having  accomplished  this,  we  rode  into  thft 
stream.  When  we  had  proceeded  two  or  three  paces  wt 
were  caught  by  the  full  force  of  the  water,  that  seemed 
strong  enough  to  sweep  us  down  the  torrent ;  it  drore  on 
at  once  into  a  compact  body,  stiU  we  went  steadily  on;  CMb 
man  knew  his  £ite  if  our  line  was  once  broken ;  he  knew  | 
also  that  to  turn  back  was  now  impossible.  Step  after  step 
brought  us  near  the  middle  of  the  stream,  where  the  nuk- 
ing water  was  fearful ;  several  times  it  dashed  over  our  < 
saddles,  and  splashed  over  our  heads.  At  last  we  reached 
the  bank,  and  turning  to  look  back  upon  the  danger  we  had  \ 
passed,  I  believe  every  man  thought  it  had  been  accom- 
plished at  too  great  a  risk.  The  other  men  were  sent 
farther  up  the  stream,  and  we  had  the  satis&ction  of  seeng 
them  cross  without  much  danger. 

Our  encampment  was  chosen  under  some  magnificent 
pine  trees  standing  near  the  river,  where  a  level  space  ex- 
tended about  a  himdred  yards  in  length.  There  was  an 
excellent  pasture  for  our  horses  in  front  of  our  camp 
While  the  tents  were  being  prepared,  Sergae,  the  himter,  and 
three  others,  started  in  search  of  game.  They  had  not  been 
gone  more  than  half  an  hour  when  we  heard  the  echoes  of 
their  rifles.  A  little  afler  dusk  they  rode  into  our  camp 
with  a  young  maral  and  two  fine  fiit  bucks ;  another  manl 
had  been  wounded  and  traced  up  to  the  snow,  where  the 
crimson  dye  had  marked  his  track.  As  night  was  at  hand) 
they  were  certain  to  find  it  either  alive  or  dead. 

Shortly  after  their  arrival  our  camp  presented  a  hasf 
scene.  The  Cossacks  were  engaged  grilling  venison  for  the 
engineer  and  myself,  and  preparing  their  own  soup.  The 
Kirghis  were  also  occupied  cooking  their  suppers  in  firont 
of  their  tent,  fix)m  portions  of  the  game  just  brou^t  in.  < 
Huge  piles  of  wood  had  been  hea^jed  on  the  fires,  whid^  were 
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blazing  splendidly,  and  soon  aided  in  qualifying  the 
baths  we  had  taken  in  crossing  the  river.  As  it  was 
m  that  tigers,  bears,  and  wolves  inhabited  this  region^ 
liorses  were  allowed  to  feed,  and  then  they  were  pick- 
lear  our  camp  fires.  A  Cossack  and  two  Kirghis  were 
Dted  sentinels,  to  be  changed  every  two  hours,  and  the 
ratch  began  at  ten  oVlock.  The  engineer  and  myself 
I  our  guards  were  chamged,  discussmg  the  prospect  of 
in  these  regions,  and  her  object  in  building  so  many 

Atkinson. 
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jhty  precipices  of  the  Bielouka  reared  their  rugged 
rersl  hundred  feet  above  us,  and  to  ascend  up  the 
the  glacier  was  impossible.  We  sat  down  on  some 
nd  while  making  our  mid-day  meal,  I  scanned  the 
^  crags  with  an  anxious  wish  to  plant  my  foot  upon 
Presently  we  turned  to  the  west,  and  entered  a 
ooking  gorge,  that  appeared  to  lead  up  into  the 
n ;  in  this  we  found  vast  rocks  and  ice  which  had 
ym  above.  Over  these  we  scrambled,  often  at  con- 
2  risk ;  at  length  a  gleam  of  hope  shot  down  upon 
e  ravine  terminated  in  a  series  of  shelving  rocks, 

almost  an  inclined  plane,  at  the  top  of  which  one 
)eaks  of  the  Bielouka  reared  its  lofty  head.  This 

fresh  vigor  for  the  toil,  and  our  cry  was  now 
ior  I  "  Step  after  step  was  climbed  up  a  vast  stair 
e*8  own  constmcting,  which  at  last  landed  us  on  the 
low.  Over  this  we  walked  with  much  difficxdty  for 
iree  hundred  paces,  when  we  stood  at  the  base  of 
hjg-h  peaks  of  Bielouka,  overlooking  every  «taxmi\\i 
tew.  To  the  west,  the  vast  steppea  of  the  l^^^^y 
m4 
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stretched  till  lost  in  hazy  distance.  To  the  sont 
high  peaks,  and  many  ridges  descending  toward 
on  the  east  of  Nor-Zaisan,  and  to  the  Des 
Several  lakes  were  visible  in  the  mountains 
distant  steppes.  Innumerable  rivers  were 
courses  in  the  deep  valleys  like  a  network  of  si 
It  was  a  splendid  vista  —  so  many  snowy  peak 
fix)m  the  purple  ridges  and  green  valleys  a: 
While  examining  with  intense  interest  the  sea  c 
and  endeavouring  to  trace  some  of  the  routes 
had  travelled  among  them,  the  piercing  bla 
that  it  was  time  to  move.  Going  about  a  h 
further,  we  found  ourselves  at  the  head  of  an< 
which  descends  by  a  deep  ravine  towards  the  w 
this  lay  the  great  hollow  between  the  two  pea] 
might  reach,  but  to  ascend  either  was  impos 
are  cones  from  eight  himdred  to  a  thousan 
covered  with  hard  frozen  snow,  with  a  few  ] 
green  slate  jutting  through. 

Hitherto  the  sky  had  been  clear,  except  t< 
east,  where  rolling  masses  of  clouds  were  see 
vapor  commenced  condensing  into  thick  clouc 
peaks  above  us,  which  caused  Yepta  and  the  h 
our  immediate  return.  We  began  to  retrac 
slowly  at  first,  over  the  slippery  ice  and  s 
reaching  the  vast  rocky  stair  our  descent  was  : 
some  parts  we  found  it  much  more  difficult  th 
When  standing  on  the  spot  from  which  we  h 
the  high  peak,  I  stopped  to  take  a  last  look  j 
point  in  the  Altai,  but  this  was  denied  me.  I 
had  put  on  his  robe  of  clouds,  which  were 
wavmg  in  the  breeze  as  the  vapor  gathered  ra 
his  head.  Notwithstanding  some  slipping 
tumbles,  we  came  down  in  an  hour  —  the  asce 
more  than  three.  The  snow  among  the  rock 
K>  see  our  old  tracks,  and  kept  us  away  from 
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p  duuns  which  would  have  rendered  our  descent  more 
,  in  some  parts  exceedingly  dangerous. 
I^!D»  hunter  and  Yepta  advised  our  fording  at  the  juncture 
if  Ae  rivers,  where  the  bed  was  broad  and  shallow.  The 
r  was  deeper  than  my  men  had  anticipated,  but  ford  it 
IJ^JDnst,  and  that  without  delay.    Our  horses  were  drawn 
l^k  line  on  the  bank,  and  then  we  rode  slowly  into  the 
IJnnD,  which  dashed  up  against  their  sides  and  over  our 
l^lWei  It  was  only  by  going  in  a  close  body  that  the 
8  could  stand  and  force  their  way  through  the  tor- 
A  party  of  three  or  four  would  have  be^n  swept 
iMjin  a  moment;  nor  did  we  accomplish  the  passage 
wAwit  considerable  risk,  and  all  felt  a  great  relief  when 
j  ;Wi|>od  on  the  western  bank  and  looked  back  at  the  rapid 
I  ML  Yepta  placed  a  stone  near  the  edge  of  the  water  to 
;^if  it  was  rising,  and  in  a  very  short  time  it  was  covered ; 
^Jri  we  been  a  few  minutes  later,  we  could  not  have  crossed 
Ae  torrent.    The  night  continued  stormy,  with  a  cold 
TOid  howling  through  the  forest,  making  the  trees  bend 
wroiching  off  their  branches,  which  came  tumbling 
^wm  m  our  tents.    All  these  were  intimations  not  to  be 
"^understood,  and  tlie  sooner  we  were  among  the  Kal- 
»Qcb  on  the  Abbaye  Steppe  the  better.    Still  we  had  a 
iwg  ride,  and  many  high  mountains  to  cross,  before  that 
'ttm  and  sheltered  spot  could  be  reached.  Atkinson, 
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ASIATIC  STEPPES. 

On  the  plateaux  of  Central  Asia,  between  the  Gold  Moun» 
tains  on  the  Altai  and  the  Kuen-lun,  from  l^e  Chineae  wall 
to  beyond  the  Celestial  Mountains,  and  towards  the  Sea  of 
Aral,  there  extend,  through  a  length  of  .many  thoTuani 
miles,  the  most  vast,  if  not  the  most  elevated,  steppes  on  49 
sur^ice  of  the  globe.  I  have  myself  had  the  opportanitii 
fully  thirty  years  after  my  South  American  journey,  rf 
visiting  a  portion  of  them ;  the  Calmuck  Kirghis  Steppef 
between  the  Don,  the  Volga,  the  Caspian,  and  the  Qiiiieai 
lake  Dsaisang,  being  an  extent  of  almost  2800  geographioal 
miles. 

These  Asiatic  steppes,  which  are  sometimes  hilly  asd 
sometimes  interrupted  by  pine  forestS;  possess  (dispenei 
over  them  in  groups)  a  far  more  varied  vegetation  tbn 
that  of  the  Llanos  and  Pampas  of  Caraccas  and  Buauol 
Ayres.  The  finest  part  of  these  plains,  which  is  inhabitel 
by  Asiatic  pastoral  tribes,  is  adorned  with  low  bushea  of 
luxuriant  white-blossomed  Rosacese*,  and  with  fritillaria8.f 

As  the  torrid  zone  is  characterised  on  the  whole  bj  ft 
disposition  in  all  vegetation  to  become  arborescent^,  so  some 
of  the  Asiatic  steppes  in  the  temperate  zone  are  chazao- 
terisedby  the  great  height  attained  by  flowering  herbaceoTiB 
plants.  §  In  traversing  pathless  portions  of  these  steppes,  the 
traveller,  seated  in  the  low  Tartar  carriages,  sees  the  thicldy 
crowded  plants  bend  beneath  the  wheels,  but  without  rising 
up  cannot  look  aroimd  him  to  see  the  direction  in  which  he 
is  moving.  Some  of  the  Asiatic  steppes  are  grassy  plains; 
others  are  covered  with  succulent,  evergreen,  articulatec 

*  EosacecBy  that  order  of  plants  of  which  the  rose  is  the  type, 
t  FritUlariaSf  belonging  to  the  bulbous  order, —  lilies,  tolips, 
/  Arboreaeentf  tree-like,  woody. 
/  ^erbaceotts,  soft,  not  woody. 
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floda  plants :  many  g^iaten  from  a  distance  with  flakes  of 
exuded  salt  which  corer  the  clayey  soil,  not  nnlike  in  ap- 
pearance to  freah-Mlen  snow. 

These  Mongolian  and  Tartarian  steppes,  interrupted  fre- 
qnently  by  mountainous  features,  divide  the  very  ancient 
civilisation  of  Thibet  and  Hindostan  from  the  rude  nations 
of  Northern  Asia.  They  have  in  various  ways  exercised 
an  important  influence  on  the  changeful  destinies  of  man. 
They  have  compressed  the  population  towards  the  south, 
and  have  tended,  more  than  the  Himalaya,  or  than  the 
snowy  mountains  of  Srinagur  and  Ghorka,  to  impede  the 
izEterooniBe  of  nations,  and  to  place  permanent  limits  to  the 
eztenmcm  of  milder  manners,  and  of  artistic  and  intellectual 
cnltivstion  in  Northern  Asia. 

But,  in  the  history  of  the  past,  it  is  not  alone  as  an  op- 
ponng  barrier  that  we  must  r^ard  the  plains  of  Central 
Asia :  more  than  once  they  have  proved  the  source  from 
which  devastation  has  spread  over  distant  lands.  The 
pastoral  nations  of  these  steppes,  —  Moguls,  Getae,  Alani, 
and  Ustmi, — have  shaken  the  world.  As  in  the  case  of 
past  ages,  early  intellectual  culture  has  come  like  the 
cheering  light  of  the  sun  from  the  East,  so,  at  a  later  period, 
from  the  same  direction,  barbaric  rudeness  has  threatened 
io  overspread  and  involve  Europe  in  darkness.  A  brown 
pastoral  race,  of  Tukiuish  or  Turkish  descent,  the  Hiongnu, 
dwelling  in  tents  of  skins,  inhabited  the  elevated  steppe  of 
GrobL  Long  terrible  to  the  Chinese  power,  a  part  of  this 
tribe  was  driven  back  into  Central  Asia. 

The  shock  or  impulse  thus  given  passed  from  nation  to 
nation,  nntil  it  reached  the  ancient  land  of  the  Tinns,  near 
the  Ural  Moimtains.  Thence  Hims,  Avari,  Ghazares,  and 
Tarious  admixtures  of  Asiatic  races,  broke  forth.  Armies  of 
Hons  appeared  successively  on  the  Volga,  in  Pannonia, 
on  the  Mame,  and  on  the  Po,  desolating  those  fair  and 
fertile  fields  which,  since  the  time  of  Antenor,  cixi^a«\ 
man  had  adorned  with  monument  after  momxmeiLt.  TVxna 
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went  forth  &om  the  Mongolian  deserts  a  deadly  1^ 
which  withered  on  Cisalpine  gronnd  the  tender,  long* 
cherished  flower  of  art.  Hwnholdti 

 (  

A  PEEILOUS  BEAR-HUNT. 

My  ride  in  the  Altai  Mountains  was  over  ground  where 
bears  are  numerous ;  their  tracks  we  followed,  but  withoiit 
seeing  even  one.  I  passed  places  where  fearful  encounten 
with  these  animals  have  taken  place.  A  very  large  one  had 
been  seen  by  the  wood-cutters  about  fifteen  versts*  fromtlij^ 
gold  mine ;  and  two  men,  one  a  hunter,  held  in  great 
repute  for  his  daring  and  skill,  determined  to  niake  hia 
acquaintance.  Afler  wanderiilg  about  for  some  time,  th^ 
came  upon  his  track,  quite  fresh  in  the  long,  dewy  giaas^ 
He  "was  evidently  near ;  this  made  them  cautious,  and  tli^ 
prepared  for  action.  Presently  a  loud  growl  saluted  their 
ears ;  then  out  he  sprang  from  a  thicket  about  thirty-five 
paces  distant,  where  he  stood  snuffing  the  breeze  and  eyeing 
the  intruders. 

The  hunter  fired  and  the  ball  struck,  but  not  in  a  vital 
part.  In  an  instant  the  wounded  animal  charged, — the 
other  man,  who  was  less  experienced,  reserved  his  shot 
until  within  twenty  paces.  The  rifle  missed  fire.  At  once 
the  brute  raised  hhnself  on  his  hind-legs,  and,  tearing  the 
earth  beneath  him,  rushed  on  his  first  assailant,  striking  him 
down  "with  a  blow  that  stripped  his  scalp  and  turned  it  ovff 
his  &ce ;  then  seizing  his  arm,  he  began  to  gnaw  and  crush 
it  to  the  bone,  gradually  ascending  to  the  shoulder.  The 
man  called  to  his  companion  to  load  and  fire,  but  the  fellow, 
when  he  saw  his  friend  so  fearfully  mangled,  ran  away  and 
lefl  him  to  his  fate.  Late  in  the  evening  he  reached  the 
gold-mine,  and  reported  what  had  happened ;  but  it  was 

*  VfTsUi  each  about  three  quarters  of  an  English  mile. 
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j      to  make  any  effort  in  behalf  of  the  mangled  hunter. 
I  lie  officer  ordered  a  large  party  out  at  daylight  the  next 
^)  with  the  coward  for  a  guide.    He  took  them 
I  Ibngh  the  forest  to  the  spot  where  the  encounter  had 
tiken  place,  of  which  there  still  remained  ample'evidence ; 
^  no  remains  of  the  victim  were  met  with,  except  some 
!  ten  dothing  and  his  rifle.    By  the  state  of  the  grass,  it  was 
I  ^'Went  that  the  man  had  been  carried  off  into  the  thick 
f  ^  A  most  diligent  pursuit  was  therefore  made ;  some- 
'  iwthe  track  was  lost,  but  the  pursuers  of  the  bear  were 
teteD  skilled  in  woodcraft  to  be  foiled,  and  at  length  dis* 
•wred  his  larder.    He  had  dragged  the  hunter  into  a  dense 
wood  and  bushes,  and,  to  render  the  place  still  more 
wrarei  had  broken  off  a  great  quantity  of  branches  and 
iaped  tiiem  over  his  body.    These  were  quickly  stripped 
^  irhen,  to  their  great  surprise,  they  found  the  man, 
t^gil  frightfully  mutilated  and  quite  insensible,  still 
hrngl  Two  long  poles  were  immediately  cut,  to  which 
iddle-cloths  were  secured  in  the  middle.    One  horse  was 
ibced  in  firont,  another  at  the  back,  and  the  ends  of  the 
oles  secured  to  the  stirrups,  thus  forming  a  very  easy  con- 
e^ance.    The  sufferer  was  placed  upon  the  saddle-cloths 
id  carefully  propped  up,  and  then  began  the  painful  march 
ack  as  &8t  as  possible. 

On  their  arrival  at  the  gold-mines  he  was  taken  direct  to 
le  hospital ;  the  doctor  dressed  his  wounds,  and  adminis- 
Ted  all  that  medical  skill  and  kindness  prompted.  His 
itient  survived,  but  long  remained  unconscious  of  every- 
ing  around  him.  After  more  than  two  months  had 
apsed,  a  slight  improvement  took  place,  and  his  reason 
ypeared  to  be  restored.  His  first  question  was  about  the 
nr,  and  then  he  referred  to  his  own  defeat.  He  spoke  of 
rthing  else,  and  was  constantly  asking  for  his  rifle  to  go 
id  kill  "  Michael  Ivanitch "  (the  bear).  The  medical 
en  thougrht  his  mind  seriously  affected.  Aa  lie  ^\Xife^ 
eng^  there  arose  in  him  so  great  a  desire  to  "havemoXSciet 
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combat  with  Iiis  powerful  and  ferocious  enemj,  that  it  was 
considered  necessary  to  place  him  under  some  restraint 

The  summer  had  passed  oyer,  and  autumn  had  arriyed; 
the  firost  had  scorched  the  foliage,  changing  it  into  gddea 
and  crimson  hues ;  and  as  it  was  now  thought  Ihe  poor 
lunatic  had  forgotten  his  adventure,  less  vigilance  was  exer- 
cised towards  him.  The  opportimily  was  not  lost,  fiff  hi 
secretly  left  the  hospital  and  started  off  for  his  cottage.  M 
the  &mily  being  absent,  except  some  young  children,  lifi 
was  enabled  to  secure  his  rifle  and  ammuniticm,  and  pronride 
himself  with  an  axe  and  a  loaf  of  black  bread,  whicb  he 
stowed  in  his  wallet.  Thus  armed  and  provisioned,  he  left 
the  village  in  the  evening  without  being  seen,  except  hy^bB 
children,  and  was  soon  lost  to  them  in  the  forest 

When  it  was  discovered  that  he  had  escaped,  people  won 
sent  out  in  various  directions  to  seek  him,  but  they  retimei 
without  success.  More  than  a  week  passed  over,  dnnoif 
which  nothing  had  been  heard  of  him,  when  one  day  he 
walked  into  the  hospital,  canning  the  skin  of  a  huge  black 
bear  on  his  shoulders,  and  throwing  it  down,  exclaimed: 
"  I  told  you  I  would  have  him."  This  man  was  a  fine  old 
hunter ;  it  was  not  a  spirit  of  revenge  which  prompted  him 
to  this  daring  act :  the  &ct  was,  he  could  not  brook  Ae 
idea  of  a  defeat.  Now  his  reputation  was  re-established  he 
was  happy ;  his  health  was  again  restored ;  nor  was  ihis 
the  last  bear  that  fell  before  his  deadly  rifle. 

Atkinson, 
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MONGOLIA. 

iral  aspect  of  Mongolia  is  wild  and  gloomy ;  never 
!  relieved  by  the  charm  and  variety  of  a  landscape, 
otony  of  the  steppes  is  broken  only  by  ravines, 
ires,  and  stony  sterile  hills.  Towards  the  north, 
untry  of  the  Khalkas,  natnre  appears  more  ani- 
lie  smnmits  of  the  mountains  are  crowned  by 
d  the  rich  pasturage  of  the  plain  is  watered  by 
rivers ;  but  during  the  long  season  of  winter  the 
iried  under  a  thick  covering  of  snow.  From  the 
3  Great  Wall,  Chinese  industry  glides  like  a  ser- 
the  desert.  Towns  begin  to  rise  on  all  sides ;  the 

Grass"  is  being  gradually  covered  by  crops,  and 
d  shepherds  are  by  d^ees  driven  back  to  the 
iie  encroachments  of  agriculture. 
Qdy  plains*  occupy  perhaps  the  greater  part  of 

and  in  these  not  a  tree  is  to  be  seen ;  short 
88  makes  its  way  with  difficulty  through  the  bar- 
and  creeping  iJioms,  and  some  scanty  tufts  of 
Q  the  only  vegetation,  the  sole  pasturage,  of  Grobi. 
jxtremely  scarce,  being  only  found  in  deep  wells 
e  use  of  the  travellers  who  are  obliged  to  cross 
ible  region. 

ire  but  two  seasons  in  Mongolia,  nine  months 
d  three  summer.  The  heat  is  sometimes  stifling, 
J  a  very  short  time ;  the  nights  are  almost  always 
the  Mongol  countries  cultivated  by  the  Chinese 
tural  labors  must  be  got  through  within  three 
As  soon  as  the  ground  is  sufficiently  thawed,  it  is 
3r  rather  scratched  on  the  sur&ce,  and  the  seed 
i;  the  crops  grow  with  astonishing  rapidity: 
ting  for  their  maturity,  the  husbandmen  are  in- 
yccnpied  in  clearing  away  the  profimoTi  oi  "weeSA 
nber  the  ground.     Scarcely  is  tiie  "Viax^^ 
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gathered  than  the  winter  sets  in  with  terrible  vsmtBf^  ^ 
This  is  the  threshing  season:  as  the  cold  makes  hiof^  - 
cracks  in  the  earth,  water  is  thrown  over  the  throdiiiif" 
£oor;  it  freezes  immediately j  and  affords  the  laiboK»«^^ 
smooth  and  perfectly  clean  surface  for  their  operatiook*  -iic' 
The  excessive  cold  of  Mongolia  is  attributed  to  -ihrtB/ 
causes  :  the  great  elevation  of  the  ground^  the  nitnnuiab^  i 
stances  with  which  it  is  strongly  impregnated,  and  -dift'' 
general  deficiency  of  cultivation.    In  the  parts  the  dhinWi 
have  broken  up  the  temperature  has  risen  in  a  remfntaWn* 
degree ;  the  heat  increases,  so  to  speak,  from  year  to  yeK^^ 
as  cultivation  advances ;  certain  cereals,  which  at  first  dii 
not  thrive  on  account  of  the  cold,  now  ripen  remaxkaUy 
well. 

Mongolia,  on  accoimt  of  its  vast  solitudes,  has  beoonifr 
the  abode  of  a  great  niunber  of  wild  animals.  At  afanoii' 
every  step,  hares,  pheasants,  eagles,  yellow  goats,  gcflfi 
squirrels,  foxes,  and  wojves  are  encountered.  It  is  xe<s 
markable  that  the  wolves  of  Mongolia  attack  men  in  pre^- 
ference  to  beasts ;  they  may  sometimes  be  seen  to  im 
through  countless  flocks  of  sheep,  without  doing  them  tbe 
least  hann,  in  order  to  attack  the  shepherd.  In  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  Grei^t  Wall  they  fi-equently  enter  the 
Tartar-Chinese  villages,  go  to  the  ferms,  and  disdaining 
the  domestic  animals  they  meet  in  the  farm-yards,  proceed 
straight  into  the  house  in  search  of  their  victims,  whom 
they  seize  by  the  neck,  and  strangle.  There  is  scarcely  & 
village  in  Tartary  that  has  not  every  year  to  deplore  some 
misfortune  of  this  nature. 

The  stag,  the  wild  goat,  the  horse,  the  wild  camel,  the 
yak,  the  black  and  brown  bear,  the  lynx,  the  ounce,  and 
the  tiger  haimt  the  deserts  of  Mongolia.  The  Tartars  never 
travel  except  well  armed  with  bows,  guns,  and  lancea. 

When  we  think  of  tlie  horrible  climate  of  Tartary,  of 
the  frozen,  gloomy  aspect  nature  there  wears,  we  might  be 
tempted  to  think  that  tlie  inhabVtaaXa  oi  «vxs3ti  «aKR^  ^ovssir 
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I  tan  amb  be  of  a  harsh  and  fierce  character ;  and  their 
I  jtjttbgaomj,  their  air,  even  their  costume,  would  appear 
kta^rt  the  opinion.    The  Mongol  has  a  flat  face,  high 
cheek  bones,  a  short  and  retreating  chin,  the  forehead  slant- 
backwards,  small  obliquely-cut  ejes,  strongly  tinged 
1^  bile,  coarse  black  hair,  a  scanty  beard,  and  the  d^in  dark 
bitnm,  and  extremely  coarse.  *  The  Mongol  is  of  moderate 
fltitiire,  but  his  .  large  leather  boots,  and  wide  sheep-skiu 
robe,  give  the  person  a  short  and  squat  appearance.  To 
canplete  the  portrait  must  be  added  a  climisy,  heavy  gait, 
and  a  harsh,  shrieking  language,  bristling  with  terrible 
flprations. 

Yet,  notwithstanding  this  harsh  and  savage  exterior,  the 
Mongol  is  full  of  gentleness  and  humanity ;  he  passes  sud- 
denly from  the  wildest  and  most  extravagant  gaiety  to  a 
■dmcholy  that  has  nothing  repulsive.  Timid  to  excess  in 
^eoeral,  when  excited  by  &iiaticism  or  the  desire  of  ven- 
geniee,  he  displays  an  impetuous  courage  that  nothing  can 
urest;  he  is  simple  and  credulous  as  a  child,  and  is  pas- 
■onately  fond  of  stories  and  marvellous  recitals.  To  meet 
itraveUing  Lama  he  always  reckons  a  piece  of  extreme 
sood  jfortune. 

The  vices  generally  attributed  to  the  Mongol  Tartars  are, 
irenion  to  labor,  love  of  pillage  and  rapine,  cruelty,  and 
iebauchery ;  and .  we  are  inclined  to  believe  that  the  por- 
rait  given  of  them  by  old  writers  was  not  exaggerated. 
Jut  do  the  Mongols  of  the  present  day  resemble  their  an- 
estors?  We  believe  ourselves  justified  in  affirming  the 
ontrary,  at  least  in  great  part.  We  have  always  found 
lem  generous,  frank,  hospitable ;  inclined,  it  is  true,  like 
l-brought-up  children,  to  appropriate  little  objects  of  cu- 
ofliQr,  but  in  no  manner  addicted  to  what  may  be  called 
>bbeiy.  As  for  their  aversion  to  labor  and  a  sedentary 
fe^  they  are  nrach  the  same  as  they  always  were :  it  must 
BO  be  admitted  that  their  morals  in  some  pointa  axQ  v^i:^ 
r,-  bat  their  conduct,  in  this  respect,  proceeds  moc^  faovxi. 
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thouglitlesgneBs  tihan  cormptiMiy  and  we  rarely  .find  amc 
them  the  hideous  and  brutal  excesses  to  which  the  Chin 
are  so  violently  addicted. 

The  Mongols  are  strangers  to  eveiy  species  of  iodostr 
their  felt  carpets,  skins  coarsely  tanned,  and  aome  & 
articles  of  sewing  and  embroideiy,  are  not  worth  meotkN 
ing ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  they  possess,  in  hi^  pedfa 
tion,  the  qualities  of  a  pastoral  and  nomadic  people,  in  t] 
prodigious  development  of  the  senses  of  sight)  heaiing,  ai 
smell.  Hue 


A  RIDE  OVER  A  SIBERIAN  STBPra. 

In  a  little  mc^e  than  an  hour  the  sun  rose,  as  if  from  ^ 
sea,  casting  its  slanting  rays  into  the  desert,  and  lighting  i! 
the  whole  plain.  This  enabled  me  to  ermine  my  pm^ 
They  were  wild-looking  fellows,  dressed  in  various  ooi 
tumes.  Several  had  horse-akin  coats,  with  flowing  wm 
down  the  centre  of  Iheir  backs;  their  shirts  tucked  inl 
their  belts  of  yellow  leather.  On  their  heads  they  ha 
horse-skin  caps,  with  part  of  the  mane  on  the  top,  fiJliu 
back  like  a  helmet,  which  gave  them  a  most  ierocioi 
aspect.  Others  had  sheep-skin  leather  belts,  and 
skin  caps,  with  lappets  hanging  over  their  ears.  Each  m 
had  his  battle-axe,  and  three  of  them  carried  long  kuoiOfl 
with  tufts  of  black  horsehair  hanging  beneath  the  ^ 
Thus  armed  and  costumed,  we  formed  an  imposing  cavs 
cade.  Among  the  horses  were  animals  of  great  beaut 
Joul-bar  had  ordered  for  me  a  pair  of  dark  iron-greys,  d 
race  celebrated  for  speed  and  endurance.  The  spm  oi 
were  divided  among  nine  Kirghis:  leaving  the  Coesac 
three  Eoighis,  and  myself,  free  for  defence  if  nfioeaaa 
Although  the  chief  of  the  tribe  thought  it  probable  tl 
we  might  meet  with  some  oi  the  Tovm<^  %<sQ)i)kfiSBsai  fsil 
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Uteppe,  neither  the  CkMSsaoks  nor  myself  entertained  any  ap- 
prehension. We  were  well  mounted,  and  our  rifles  could 
give  a  good  account  of  our  assailants,  should  we  be  attacked. 
For  the  first  hour  we  rode  slowly  over  rich  pastures  that 
were  soon  to  be  cropped  bare  by  the  first  herds  feeding 
i^on  them.  After  this  our  horses  were  put  into  a  quicker 
pace,  Bnd  we  shortly  began  to  leave  the  grassy  steppe 
behind. 

There  was  a  belt  along  the  edge  of  the  desert,  about  two 
miles  in  width,  on  which  tufis  of  rough  grass  were  growing, 
and  broad  patches  of  plants  having  succulent  leaves  and 
deep  csrimson  flowers.  These  were  quickly  passed,  and  we 
entered  upon  a  sandy  waste,  which  to  the  south,  the  east, 
and  the  west,  appeared  a  sea  of  sand.  Stopping  my  horse, 
I  glanced  back  at  the  aoul  and  the  herds  we  had  left :  a  few 
eamels  and  horses  only  could  be  seen,  now  diminished 
almoBt  to  specks;  but  the  huts  and  the  people  were  no 
looger  visible.  I  desired  the  Eirghis  to  point  out  the  di- 
rectioii  of  our  route,  which  was  nearly  south-west,  and  then 
we  started  onwards.  For  many  miles  the  sand  was  hard 
like  a  floor,  over  which  we  pushed  on  at  a  rapid  pace. 
After  this  we  fi}imd  it  soft  in  places,  and  raised  into 
Aonsands  of  little  mounds  by  the  wind.  Our  horses  were 
now  changed,  and  in  an  hour  these  mounds  were  passed, 
when  we  were  again  on  a  good  sur&ce,  still  riding  hard. 

Hour  after  hour  went  by,  and  our  steeds  had  been  changed 
a  second  time,  — those  we  started  with  seeming  as  firesh  as 
when  they  lefl;  the  aoul.  In  our  route  there  was  no  change 
visible,  it  was  still  the  same  plain ;  there  was  not  so  much 
as  a  cloud  floating  in  the  air,  that,  by  casting  a  shadow 
over  the  steppe,  could  give  a  slight  variation  to  the  scene. 
At  nwm  I  called  a  halt,  to  look  round  with  my  glass ;  but 
nothing  appeared  on  the  sandy  waste.  When  mid-day  had 
pasaed,  my  attendants  desired  to  stop.  The  horses  were 
{^qneted  in  three  groups,  but  we  could  procure  them  neither 
grass  nor  water.  The  Xii^his  produced  6inoV!eA.\iOT«fc-^<^ 
v2 
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and  their  leather  bottles,  and  they  and  the  Cossacks  dkied. 
A  piece  of  broiled  mutton  having  been  secured  from  last 
night's  feast,  on  this  I  made  my  repast. 

While  the  men  wei^  taking  their  meal,  I  walked  aloBg 
about  half  a  mile.  The  whole  horizon  was  swept  viA 
my  glass,  but  neither  man,  animal,  nor  bird  could  be  fleoi^ 
One  of  the  Kirghis  galloped  up  to  me,  bringing  my  ]]0fS6, 
and  urged  me  to  be  gone.  Having  resumed  my  saddle,'  ire 
rode  on  for  several  hours,  but  there  was  no  change  of  aoene. 
One  spot  was  so  like  another  that  we  seemed  to  make  no 
progress ;  and  though  we  had  gone  over  a  considerable  dis- 
tance, nothing  could  be  observed  to  indicate  that  we  were 
drawing  near  a  gra&<^  region.  No  landmark  was  viahlei 
no  rock  protruded  through  the  sterile  soil;  neither  thcony 
shrub  nor  flowering  plant  appeared  to  indicate  the  appsoaoh 
to  a  habitable  r^on.  All  round  was  "  kizil-koom  "  (red 
sand). 

What  a  solemn  stillness  reigns  on  these  vast  arid  plains, 
deserted  alike  by  man,  beast,  and  bird  !  Men  speak  of  the 
solitude  of  dense  forests :  I  have  ridden  through  their  daik 
shades  for  days  together ;  but  there  was  the  sighing  of  the 
breeze,  the  rustling  of  the  leaves,  the  creaking  of  the 
branches ;  sometimes  the  crash  of  one  of  these  giants  of  the 
forest,  which  in  falling  woke  up  many  an  echo,  causing  the 
wild  animals  to  growl,  and  the  frightened  birds  to  utter 
shrieks  of  alarm.  This  was  not  solitude ;  the  leaves  and 
trees  found  tongues,  and  sent  forth  voices;  but  on  these 
dreary  deserts  no  sound  was  heard  to  break  the  death-like 
silence  which  hangs  perpetually  over  the  blighted  r^ion. 

Fourteen  hours  had  passed,  and  still  a  desert  was  hefote 
us.  The  sun  was  just  sinking  below  the  horizon.  The 
Kirghis  assured  me  that  two  hours  more  would  take  ub  to 
liie  pastures  and  to  water ;  but  they  doubted  our  findii^ 
an  aoul  in  the  dark.  Our  horses  began  to  feel  the  distanoe 
we  had  travelled,  and  now  we  changed  them  every  hour. 
We  still  kept  on  at  a  good  speed ;  and  though  two  moie 
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k«r&  Had  elapsed,  there  were  no  signs  of  herbage.    It  had 
beeome  quite  dark^  and  the  stars  were  shining  brilliantly 
in  the  deep  blue  vault.    My  guides  altered  tlieir  course, 
Mmg  more  to  the  south.    On  enquiring  why  they  made 
■ul  cbftnge,  one  of  them  pointed  to  a  star,  intimating  that 
\f  that  they  must  direct  their  course. 
■  -  W€  trayelled  onward,  sometimes  glancing  at  the  planets, 
ilod  then  anxiously  scanning  the  gloom  around,  in  the  hope 
of  diaceming  the  fire  of  some  dwelling  that  would  furnish 
M  toad  water  for  our  animals.    Having  ridden  on  in  this 
Moner  for  many  miles,  one  of  the  men  stopped  suddenly, 
ifnoig  from  his  horse,  and  discovered  that  we  had  reached 
nation.    The  horses  bec^e  more  lively,  and  increased 
fteb  speed,  by  which  the  Kirghis  knew  that  water  was  not 
AroC    In  less  than  half  an  hour  they  plimged  with  us  into 
titream,  and  eagerly  began  to  quench  their  terrible  thirst, 
ifter  their  long  and  toilsome  journey. 

While  they  were  drinking,  several  of  tlie  men  alighted, 
ad  with  their  hands  examined  the  ground  to  trace  the  foot- 
prats  of  animals,  but  this  proved  fruitless.  It  was  tlien 
decided  that  two  parties  of  three  men  each  should  follow  the 
itream  upwards  and  downwards,  and  examine  the  banks* 
They  had  proceeded  but  a  few  hundred  yards  when  those 
to  the  east  called  loudly  to  us  to  follow ;  fortimately,  they 
Ittd  firand  a  well-trodden  track.  By  feeling  the  footprints 
the  men  knew  that  horses  and  cattle  had  recently  passed. 
After  fording  the  stream  we  rode  on,  in  the  hope  of  finding 
Ae  huts;  and  when  we  had  gone  about  a  couple  of  miles 
we  were  suddenly  brought  to  a  stand  by  what  appeared  to 
be  the  distant  barking  of  a  dog.  We  stood  still,  but  the 
»tind  was  not  repeated.  We  proceeded  onward,  listening 
with  intense  anxiety  for  a  repetition,  and  having  gone  a  few 
hundred  yards,  distinctly  heard  several  dogs  raise  a  chorus 
of  canine  alarm  —  to  us  most  welcome  music.  As  we  ad- 
TBDoed  the  harking  became  furious.  We  could  alao  "Vi^i^scic 
tbe  clattering  of  boo&,  made  apparently  by  the  guarda  xV^va^ 
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at  fall  speed  oyer  the  turf  to  call  out  the  tribe.  Preaeoti/ 
there  was  a  great  coimnotion ;  men  we; e  shoutLog  to  eedk 
other,  while  others  galloped  from  the  aoul  to  support  the 
sentinels.  We  stood  still,  and  two  of  our  Kiighis  advanoed 
slowlj,  calling  out  that  we  were  friends,  and  not  robben. 
They  rode  up  to  the  watchmen,  who,  when  satisfied,  cnae 
and  conducted  us  to  their  chief.    With  him  we  £>imd  ta 
armed  assemblage  ready  for  the  fray ;  women  and  childnn 
were  huddled  together,  and  all  looked  anxious,  if  not  i^qpie- 
hensive.   In  a  few  minutes  I  was  seated,  taking  my  coi- 
tomary  refreshment  in  the  chiefs  huts.    On  loo^ng  tt 
my  watch,  I  found  we  had  been  riding  eighteen  hours. 


A  TEIBUTARY  KING, 

Towards  noon  we  perceived  before  us  a  multitude  of  peG|ik 
defiling  through  a  narrow  gorge  formed  by  two  steep  monm- 
tains.  A  long  train  of  camels  laden  with  baggage  followed, 
escorted  by  a  crowd  of  richly-dressed  horsemen.  We 
slackened  our  march  to  examine  the  caravan  more  nevl^- 
Four  cavaliers,  forming  a  sort  of  advanced  guard  to  the 
main  body,  galloped  towards  us.  They  were  Mandaiios; 
the  blue  globe  surmounting  their  cap  of  ceremony  was  the 
sign  of  their  dignity. 

"  Eeverend  Lamas,  peace  be  with  you,"  said  they;  "to 
what  land  are  your  steps  directed  ?  " 

"  We  are  from  the  heavens  of  the  West,  and  we  p 
towards  the  West.  And  you,  Mongolian  brothers,  where 
are  you  going  in  such  great  numbers,  and  in  such  magnii- 
cent  equipage  ?  " 

"  We  are  from  the  kingdom  of  Alechan ;  our  king  i* 
travelling  to  Pekin,  to  prostrate  himself  at  the  feet  of  the 
Son  of  JETeaYen." 
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e  liorsemai  lose  a  little  in  their  saddles  to  salute 
ad  then  resumed  their  position  at  the  head  of  the 
an. 

fcer  the  advanced  guard  came  a  palanquin,  carried  by 
nagnificent  mules,  harnessed  one  before  and  the  other 
id,  between  gilded  shafts.  The  palanqtdn  was  square, 
nented  with  silken  fringes,  and  the  top  and  the  four 
painted  in  figures  of  dragons,  birds,  and  bouquets  of 
sre.  The  Tartar  monarch  was  seated  cross-legged ;  he 
3d  about  fifty  years  of  age,  and  his  physiognomy  was 
anely  good. 

B  we  passed,  we  cried  out,  "  King  of 'Alechan,  may  peace 
happiness  attend  thy  steps !  " 

Men  of  prayers,"  he  replied,  "rest  in  peace!"  and 
mpanied  his  words  by  a  gesture  ftill  of  amenity.  An 
Lama,  with  a  long  white  beard,  and  mounted  on  a 
oificent  camel,  led  the  first  mule  of  the  caravan.  The 
d  marches  of  the  Tartars  are  generally  imder  the 
ance  of  the  oldest  Lama  in  the  countiy ,  as  these  people 
persuaded  that  they  have  nothing  to  fear  on  the  road  so 
as  they  hare  at  their  head  a  representative  of  the  divi- 
,  or  ratlier  the  divinity  himself  incarnate  in  the  person 
Grand  Lama. 

miediately  after  the  king's  eqtiipage  came  a  white 
'1  of  extraordinary  size  and  beauty,  led  by  a  yoimg 
IT  on  foot.  This  camel  was  not  loaded,  but  fit)m  the 
his  ears  and  his  two  himips  fluttered  pieces  of  yellow 
y.  This  magnificent  animal  was,  no  doubt,  destined 
present  to  the  Emperor.  The  rest  of  the  troop  was 
weed  of  the  numerous  camels  who  carried  the  baggage 
le  tents,  chests,  pots,  and  the  thousand  and  one  utensils 
wry  to  be  carried  on  a  journey  in  a  countiy  where 
I  are  no  inns  on  the  road. 

le  caravan  had  passed  some  time  when  we  came  t»  a 
and  decided,  In  conseguence,  on  pitching  ora  "UpcA.. 
we  were  making  our  tea,  three  Tartars,  one 
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whom  was  decorated  with  the  red  ball,  and  the  othc 
two  with  the  blue,  alighted  at  the  door,  and  asked  Jmi 
long  it  was  since  the  carriage  of  the  King  of  Alechaa  huf, 
passed.  We  informed  them  that  we  had  passed  it  aoou 
hours  before,  and  that  it  would  probably  reach  the  Htmdtvd 
Wells  before  nightfall. 

"  In  that  case,"  was  the  reply,  we  shall  stop  here;  itmt 
will  be  better  than  running  the  risk  of  falling  down  ione 
precipice  in  reaching  the  Hundred  Wells  at  night.  WeoB 
easily  overtake  the  caravan  to-morrow  morning." 

Hereupon  the  Tartars  promptly  imsaddled  their  honei, 
and  sent  them  to  seek  their  fortune  in  the  desert;  and  thai, 
without  ceremony,  came  and  sat  down  by  our  fire.  Theie 
personages  were  Tattsis,  or  nobles  of  Alechan.  The  one 
wearing  the  red  ball  was  the  king's  minister,  and  the  eroi- 
ing  before  they  had  stopped  to  visit  one  of  their  fiieodfl^  * 
prince  of  the  Ortous,  and  had  been  left  behind  by  the  reitof 
the  caravan. 

The  minister  seemed  a  man  of  a  frank  dispositioa  ttd 
penetrating  judgment ;  to  the  Mongol  good-nature  he  jomed 
lively  and  elegant  manners,  acquired,  no  doubt,  in  his 
quent  journeys  to  Pekin. 

He  put  many  questions  to  us  relative  to  the  country  the 
Tartars  call  the  "  Western  Heaven."  It  is  needless  to  fssjf 
that  their  geographical  knowledge  is  not  very  extensive; 
the  West,  with  them,  simply  means  Thibet,  and  some  air- 
rounding  coimtries  of  which  they  have  heard  from  the 
Lamas  who  have  made  the  pilgrimage  to  Lha-Ssa,  They 
firmly  believe  that  there  is  nothing  beyond  Thibet.  "  The 
world  ends  there,"  say  they ;  "  beyond  there  is  nothing  but 
a  shoreless  sea."  In  our  turn  we  asked  them  many  ques- 
tions respecting  the  journeys  of  the  Tartar  sovereigns  to 
Pekin. 

"  We  go,"  said  they,  "  to  attend  our  king ;  it  is  only 
kings  who  have  the  happiness  of  prostrating  thcmaelvei 
before  the  Old  Buddha''  (the  EmperorV   They  afterwards 
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«red  into  long  details  respecting  the  ceremonies  of  the 
'  year,  and  on  the  relation  of  the  Chinese  Emperor  to 
tributary  kings. 

ihese  kings  are  bound  to  the  payment  of  certam  dues, 
ich,  under  the  gentie  name  of  "  offerings,"  are  neither 
re  nor  less  than  imposts,  which  they  are  not  at  liberty  to 
ibhold.  These  "  offerings  "  consist  of  camels,  horses  re- 
likable  for  their  beauty,  venison,  deer,  kids  and  bears, 
jmatic  plants,  pheasants,  mushrooms,  fish,  &c.  As  they 
ivel  to  Pekin  in  cold  weather,  these  provisions  are  all 
»en,  and  keep  a  long  time  even  after  they  have  reached 
eir  place  of  destination. 

All  these  Tartar  princes  are  pensioned  by  the  Emperor ; 
c  sum  they  receive  is  trifling,  but  the  political  result  is 
*  80.  These  princes,  in  receiving  this  pay,  consider 
emselves  as  slaves,  or  at  least  as  servants,  to  him  who 
78 ;  and  that  the  Emperor,  consequentiy,  is  entitled  to 
eir  obedience. 

Some  of  the  great  Mandai'ins  have  the  charge  of  making 
386  distributions,  and  the  evil  tongues  of  the  empire  do 
t  Ml  to  assert  that  they  make  it  a  profitable  speculation 
the  expense  of  the  poor  Tartars. 

The  minister  related  to  us  for  our  edification,  how  in  a 
tain  year  the  tributary  princes  had  received  their  pension 
gilded  copper  instead  of  gold !  Every  one  was  aware  of 
i  cheat,  but  no  one  ventured  to  give  publicity  to  a  fi»ud 
ich  must  have  compromised  some  of  the  highest  dignita- 
8  in  the  empire.  Besides,  as  they  are  supposed  to  receive 
i  distribution  firom  the  hands  of  the  Emperor  himself,  to 
Qplain  would  be  to  accuse  in  some  sort  "  Old  Buddha," 
I "  Son  of  Heaven,"  of  being  a  false  coiner!  The  Tartar 
noes,  therefore,  received  their  copper  ingots  with  the 
lal  prostrations;  and  it  was  not  till  they  returned  to 
ar  own  conntij  that  they  ventured  to  aay  openly,  tio\. 
^Mejr  bad  been  cheated,  but  that  tl\e  Mandaima, 
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been  duped  by  the  bankers  of  Pekin.  The  Tartar  mimstar 
who  told  tts  this  story  always  gave  us  to  understand  ihtA 
neither  the  Emperor  nor  the  Mandarins,  nor  the  oourtkn, 
had  any  share  in  the  trick.  We  took  care  not  to  difltorb 
this  touching  credulity ;  but  for  our  own  part  we  had  ool 
implicit  faith  in  the  probity  of  the  authorities  of  Pekiiiy  ■ 
and  felt  tolerably  certain  that  the  Celestial  had  picked  ih» 
pockets  of  the  poor  Tartars.  Hwi* 

 •  

BEARCOOTS. 

Three  of  these  dark  monarchs  of  the  sky  were  seen  uoKAtg 
high  above  the  crags  to  the  south,  which  were  too  tibnqi 
to  ride  oyer.  We  therefore  piqueted  our  horses  to  Mi 
and  began  to  ascend  the  mountain  slope.  In  about  aa  hmt 
and  a  half  we  reached  the  summit,  and  descended  into  • 
small  wooded  valley,  when  we  observed  the  bearcoots  wheel- 
ing round  towards  the  upper  end,  in  which  directiaEi  we 
hastened.  Having  gone  at  a  quick  walk  for  about  three 
miles,  we  reached  a  rocky  glen  that  led  us  into  the  vallef 
of  the  Bean,  known  to  be  a  fevorite  resort  of  the  animali 
we  were  seeking.  A  small  torrent  ran  foaming  through  its 
centre,  and  mountains  ran  on  each  side  far  above  the  snow* 
line.  In  singular  contrast  with  the  rich  foliage  and  lux- 
uriant herbage  in  the  valley,  tibe  lower  slopes  fiwjing  the 
south  were  almost  destitute  of  verdure,  while  those  facing  the 
north  were  clothed  with  a  dense  forest.  We  had  scarcely 
entered  this  sylvan  spot  when  a  singular  spectacle  was  pre- 
sented to  om*  view.  A  large  maral  had  been  hurled  down 
by  three  wolves,  who  had  just  seized  him,  and  the  ravenouB 
brutes  were  tearing  the  noble  animal  to  pieces  while  yet 
breathing.  We  instantly  prepared  to  inflict  punishment  on 
two  of  the  beasts,  and  crept  quietly  along  imder  cover  to 
Ugt  witbia  range.   We  succeeded,  «ad  were  levelling 
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when  Sergae  called  my  attention  to  two  large  bear- 
poiaing  aloft  and  preparing  for  a  swoop.    He  whis- 

Don't  fire,  and  we  shall  see  some  grand  sport." 
sently  one  of  the  eagles  shot  down  like  an  arrow,  and 
most  instantly  followed  by  the  other.  When  within 
forty  yards  of  the  group,  the  wolves  caught  sight  of 
and  instantly  stood  on  the  defensive,  showing  their 
fellow  &ngs,  and  uttering  a  savage  howl.  In  a  few 
is  the  first  bearcoot  struck  his  prey ;  one  talon  was 
on  his  back,  the  other  on  the  upper  part  of  the  neck, 
etely  securing  the  head,  while  he  tore  out  the  wolfs 
¥ith  his  beak.  The  other  bearcoot  had  seized  another 
and  shortly  both  were  as  lifeless  as  the  animal  they 
anted. 

3  third  brute  snarled  when  his  comrades  set  up  their 
ig  howls,  and  started  for  the  cover :  he  was  soon  within 
,  when  a  puff  of  white  smoke  rose  from  Sergae's  rifle, 
ie  wolf  rolled  over,  dead.  The  report  startled  the  bear- 
but  we  remained  concealed,  and  they  commenced 
repast  on  the  stag.  Their  attack  had  been  made  with 
ich  gallantry,  that  neither  the  old  hunter  nor  myself 
raise  a  rifle  against  them,  or  disturb  their  banquet. 
I  satisfied,  they  soared  Hp  to  some  lofty  crags,  and 
e  took  off  the  sldns  of  the  poachers,  which  he  intended 
Qg  as  trophies  bravely  won  by  the  eagles. 

Atkinson. 
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TRAVELLING  IN  THE  OETOUS. 

Leaving  behind  us  the  Yellow  River  and  the  inundited 
country,  we  entered  on  the  Land  of  Grass,  if  that  mnie 
could  be  given  to  a  country  so  barren  as  that  of  OrtonB. 
Whichever  way  you  turn  you  find  nothing  but  rocky  n- 
vines,  hills  of  mud,  and  plains  encumbered  with  tut 
moveable  sand,  which  the  wind  sweeps  about  in  all  direc- 
tions. The  only  pasturage  consists  in  a  few  thorny  Bhrnbt 
and  thin  heaths  of  a  fetid  odor.  Here  and  there  you  find 
a  little  thin  brittle  grass,  which  sticks  so  closely  to  the 
groimd,  that  the  animals  cannot  browse  it,  without  Bcrapajt 
up  the  sand  at  the  same  time,  and  the  whole  was  so  itj% 
that  we  soon  began  almost  to  regret  the  marshes  that'M 
grieved  us  so  much  on  the  banks  of  the  Yellow  SiM* 
There  was  not  a  brook  or  a  spring  where  the  traveller  codM 
quench  his  thirst,  only  from  time  to  time  we  met  with  s 
pool  or  tank  filled  with  muddy  and  fetid  water. 

The  Lamas  with  whom  we  had  been  acquainted  in  the 
Blue  Town,  had  warned  us  of  what  we  should  have  to  en- 
dure in  this  country  firom  scarcity  of  water,  and  by  their 
advice  we  had  bought  two  pails,  which  proved  veiy  ser- 
viceable. Whenever  we  had  the  good  fortune  to  meet  wiA 
ponds  or  wells  dug  by  the  Tartars,  we  filled  our  buckets^ 
Avithout  minding  the  bad  quality  of  the  water,  and  alw»y« 
took  care  to  use  it  as  sparingly  as  possible,  as  if  it  were 
some  rare  and  precious  liquor.  Careful  as  we  were,  how- 
ever, we  often  had  to  go  whole  days  without  a  drop  to 
moisten  our  lips;  and  yet  our  personal  privations  wert 
nothing  compared  with  the  suffering  of  seeing  our  animib 
almost  without  water,  when  the  scanty  herbage  that  they 
got  was  nearly  calcined  by  nitre.  They  grew  visibly  thinxK7 
every  day ;  the  aspect  of  our  horse  became  quite  pitiable; 
he  went  along,  dropping  Vila  head  c\uite  to  the  ground,  and 
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lingreadjto  feint  at  every  step ;  and  the  camels  seemed 
alance  themselves  painfully  on  their  long  legs,  while 
lean  humps  himg  down  like  empty  bags.  The  flocks 
iging  to  the  Tartars  of  the  Ortous  are  very  different 
those  which  browse  among  the  fet  pastures  of  Chakar 
jchekten.  The  oxen,  and  horses  especially,  look  miser- 
for  they  require  fresh  pastures  and  abundant  water, 
jh  sheep  and  camels  can  feed  on  plants  impregnated 
ol^tre.  The  Mongols  of  the  Ortous,  themselves, 
ook  scarcely  less  miserable  than  their  cattle.  They 
nder  tents,  made  of  rags  of  felt  or  skins,  so  old  and 
that  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  imagine  them  human 
Dgs.  Whenever  we  happened  to  encamp  near  any  of 
we  were  sure  to  have  a  crowd  of  these  wretched 
coming  to  visit  us,  prostrating  themselves  at  our  feet, 
on  the  ground,  and  bestowing  on  us  the  most  mag- 
i  titles  to  induce  us  to  give  them  alms.  We  were 
!i,  but  we  could  do  no  other  than  share  with  them 
of  what  the  goodness  of  Providence  had  bestowed 
A  little  tea,  a  handful  of  oatmeal,  roasted  millet, 
laps  some  mutton  fet,  was  all  we  had  to  offer ;  wc 
)rry  to  give  so  little,  but  we  had  not  much  to  give, 
jsionaries  are  ourselves  poor  men,  living  on  the  alms 
brethren  in  Europe. 

lOut  being  acquainted  with  the  kind  of  government 
fhich  the  Tartars  live,  it  is  not  easy  ta  understand 
.  the  midst  of  this  vast  wilderness,  where  water  and 
3  may  be  met  with  in  abundance,  men  should  con- 
lemselves  to  pass  their  lives  in  so  poor  and  wretched 
Try  as  the  Ortous.  But  although  the  Tartars  are 
ally  moving  from  one  place  to  another,  they  are 
to  remain  within  the  limits  of  their  own  kingdom, 
dependence  on  their  own  master;  for  slavery  still 
imong  the  Mongol  tribes,  although  in  a  very  mild 

Hue. 
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A  CHABEEON,  OE'  HVESTG  BUDDHA. 

After  some  days'  march  we  came  to  a  small  Lama  oon- 
vent,  richlj  built,  and  in  a  picturesque  and  romantic  ntoft- 
tion,  which  we  passed  without  stopping.  But  we  had  not 
gone  more  than  a  gun-shot  distance  before  we  heard  a  hone 
galloping  behind  us,  and,  turning  our  heada^  percesred  ft 
Lama,  who  was  coming  eagerly  towards  us :  Bzothcns" 
he  cried,  "  are  you  in  such  a  hurry  that  you  cannot  nflk 
yourselves  for  a  day,  and  pay  your  adorations  to  our  aunt  t " 

"  Yes  I  we  are  in  a  hurry ;  we  are  on  a  long  jounMf 
towards  the  West." 

I  knew  by  your  faces  you  were  not  Mongok;  I  kntff 
you  are  from  the  West ;  but  since  you  have  a  long  jouiiMf 
to  go,  you  would  do  well  to  prostrate  yourselves  befbra  09 
saint ;  that  will  bring  you  good  fortune." 

"  We  do  not  prostrate  ourselves  before  any  man ;  fltt 
true  &ith  of  the  West  is  opposed  to  this  practice." 

«  Our  saint  is  not  a  mere  man ;  you  do  not  think,  pe^ 
haps,  that  in  our  small  convent  we  have  the  happinea  to 
possess  a  Chaberon — a  living  Buddha!  Two  years  tiffh 
he  deigned  to  descend  from  the  holy  mountains  of  Thib«l) 
and  at  present  he  is  seven  years  old.  In  one  of  his  hnas 
lives,  he  was  the  Grand  Lama  of  a  magnificent  Sovmi 
(Lama  convent)  down  there  in  the  valley,  but  which  w* 
destroyed,  the  books  of  prayer  say,  in  the  wars  of  Ching' 
Kia,  But,  as  after  a  few  years  the  saint  made  his  ap- 
pearance again,  we  built  him  in  haste  a  small  Saaai 
Come,  brothers  !  Our  holy  one  will  raise  his  right  hao^ 
above  your  heads,  and  happiness  will  accompany  jtHt 
steps." 

Men  who  are  acquainted  with  the  holy  doctrines  of  the 
West,  do  not  believe  in  the  transmigrations*  of  the  Chab^ 

*  Transmigration  (or  metempsychosis),  the  act  by  which  a  floolil 
believed  to  enter  another  body. 
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ions.  We  adore  oidy  the  Creator  of  Heaven  and  Earth,  whose 
name  is  Jehovah.  We  think  that  the  child  whom  you  have 
made  your  superior  has  no  power  at  all,  and  that  men  have 
nothing  either  to  hope  or  to  fear  fi:t>m  him." 

The  Lama,  afler  having  listened  to  these  words,  stood  a 
nonunt  as  if  stupified ;  but  by  degrees  his  features  became 
OTThated  with  passion,  and  launching  at  us  a  look  full  ot 
wrath,  he  pulled  the  bridle  of  his  horse,  and  turning  his 
back  on  us,  galloped  off,  muttering  between  his  teeth  some 
words  which  we  did  not  take  for  a  blessing. 

These  living  Buddhas,  in  whose  various  transmigrations 
the  Tartan  have  the  firmest  fidth,  are  very  numerous,  and 
are  always  placed  at  the  head  of  the  principal  convents. 
Sometunes  a  Chaberon  begins  his  career  modestly  in  a  small 
tample,  and  surrounded  by  only  a  few  disciples.  By  de- 
gree!, Ms  reputation  increases,  and  the  temple  becomes  a 
]Jaoe  of  pilgrimage ;  the  neighbouring  Lamas  build  their 
odls  near  it  and  bring  it  into  &shion,  and  so  it  goes  on  &om 
year  to  year,  till  it  becomes  perhaps  the  most  famous  in  the 
oountry. 

The  election  and  enthronisation  of  the  living  Buddhas  is 
cmiouB  enough.    When  a  Grand  Lama  is  gone  away,  that 
is  to  say,  is  dead,  the  matter  is  by  no  means  made  a  subject 
of  mourning  in  the  convent.    There  are  no  tears  or  regrets, 
fcr  every  one  knows  that  the  Chaberon  wiU  soon  reappear.  . 
The  apparent  death  is  only  the  commencement  of  a  new 
eodstence,  a  new  link  added  to  a  boundless  and  uninter- 
rupted chain  of  successive  lives — simply  a  new  birth. 
Whilst  the  saint  is  in  the  chrysalis  state,  his  disciples  are 
itt  the  greatest  anxiety,  and  the  grand  point  is  to  discover 
ihe  place  where  their  master  has  returned  to  life.  If  a  rain- 
bow appears,  they  consider  it  as  a  sign  sent  to  them  from 
Ifaeir  Lama,  to  assist  them  in  their  researches.    Every  one 
4en  goes  to  prayers,  and  especially  the  convent  which  has 
been  widowed  of  its  Buddha  is  incessant  in  its  &stinga  ssv^l 
orisons,  and  a  troop  of  chosen  Lamas  set  out  to  coiisvAX. 
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Churtcliun,  or  diviner  of  hidden  things.  They  relate  to 
him  the  time,  place,  and  circumstances  under  which  the 
rainbow  has  appeared :  and  he  then,  ailer  reciting  some 
prayers,  opens  his  books  of  divination,  and  at  length  pro- 
nounces his  oracle ;  while  the  Tartars  who  have  come  to 
consult  him,  listen  on  their  knees  with  the  most  prafbimd 
devotion.  Your  Grand  Lama,  they  say,  has  returned  to  life 
in  Thibet  —  at  such  and  such  a  place  —  in  such  and  such  a 
fanuly ;  and  when  the  poor  Mongols  have  heard  the  Ofrade, 
they  return  full  of  joy  to  their  convent,  to  announce  the 
happy  news.  Sometimes,  according  to  the  Mongols,  the  Ghi- 
beron  announces  himself,  at  an  age  when  other  in&nt8  cannot 
articulate  a  word ;  but  whether  his  place  of  abode  be  found 
by  means  of  the  rainbow,  or  by  this  spontaneous  revelatioOf 
it  is  always  at  a  considerable  distance,  and  in  a  countij  diffi- 
cult of  access.  A  grand  procession  is  then  made,  headed  bj 
the  king,  or  the  gi*eatest  man  in  the  country,  to  fetch  IIm 
young  Chaberon.  jBtic 
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BIED'S-ETE  VIEW  OF  INDU. 

Tra  central  part  of  Asia  is  a  table-land,  believed  to  be,  in 
its  Iiigfaest  platform,  ten  thousand  feet  above  the  sea  level. 
Tke  descent  of  the  land  to  the  sea  is  variously  accomplished 
in -the  different  maritime  countries  of  Asia,  but  nowhere 
more  impressivelj  than  in  that  which  belongs  to  us.  The 
sabodence*  of  the  land  fix)m  10,000  to  1000  feet  above  the 
sea  is  made  by  a  steep  slope,  like  a  diversified  wall  with 
embnunires  covering  an  area  of  from  90  to  120  miles  in 
breadth,  and  running  a  line  of  1,500  miles.  The  area  of 
liiiB  embankment  is  not  less  than  160,000  square  miles. 
'From  a  time  beyond  record  this  slope  has  been  called  by 
Ihe  people  who  live  below  it  the  Abode  of  Cold^  or  of  Snow 
^Himalaya.  With  them  this  was  not  a  mere  figure  of 
iqpeedb ;  for  high  above  the  clouds,  where  adventurous  tres- 
passers found  the  air  hardly  fit  for  mortal  breathing,  dwells 
the  god  (not  the  least  in  a  pantheon  f  of  many  millions) 
who  is  the  father  of  the  Ganges  and  father-in-law  of  Siva, 
the  Destroyer.  For  many  millions  of  years  the  god  lived 
in  repose,  watching  over  his  solitude,  approached  no  nearer 
than  by  the  few  herdsmen  who  came  up  from  either  side 
after  tiieir  goats  which  had  browsed  the  slopes  of  thyme 
and  marjoram  too  high ;  or  by  the  daring  traders  who, 
with  mountain  sheep  for  their  beasts  of  burden,  threaded 
the  passes  with  their  woven  fabrics,  or  with  camel's  hair  or 
silky  wool.  But  now,  intrusion  has  become  so  common, 
the  secret  of  the  rarity  of  the  atmosphere  is  so  vulgarised, 
and  our  countrymen  have  such  a  propensity  to  live  above 
the  clouds  in  the  hottest  weather,  that  we  need  not  scruple 
to  mount  to  the  Abode  of  Cold — to  die  very  palace  of  the 

*  Subsidence,  act  or  process  of  sinking. 

t  Pantheon,  assemblage  of  gods ;  hence  the  name  oftli^'Ejcn&asi^^- 
floe  dedicated  to  the  Pagan  deillea  collectively  (now  cai]^<&^'BiA\?Q3i^i^ 
r,  o 
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old  diyinity — and  use  his  stand-point,  and  borrow  his  eyes, 
for  the  survey  of  our  own  dominions  lying  below. 

Turning  first  to  the  right,  we  see  (wilJi  eyesight,  how- 
ever, many  times  magnified)  nothing  but  high  table-land, 
stretching  westward  beyond  Persia  itself — a  table-knd 
fringed  with  the  far-distant  peaks  of  Affghanistan.  Look- 
ing nearer,  we  see  five  rivers  gushing  from  the  esiilmi* 
sures  of  the  Great  "Wall  —  from  the  ravines  of  iihe  moim- 
tain  range.  Having  flowed  from  sacred  lakes  in  Thibet^ 
these  rivers  are  holy  in  their  way,  and  the  territory  they 
enclose  is  rich  and  populous  in  comparison  with  thai  out- 
side. We  look  down  on  some  busy  scenes  in  the  Pnil- 
jaub,  even  three  centuries  ago;  while  the  Sandy  VaD^ 
through  which  the  Indus  rolls  his  strong  body  of  water 
shows  no  life,  except  where  parties  of  fighting  men  are  on 
the  way  to  pillage  their  enemies,  and  lay  waste  the  villapi 
which  rise  up  round  the  wells.  East  of  the  five  riveni^  Ae 
Himalaya  slope  becomes  lovely.  Averaging  four  or  fife 
thousand  feet  in  height,  it  presents  now  forests  of  the  rten 
woodland  character  of  the  north ;  and  now  vast  expanses  d 
grass  and  wild  flowers;  and  then  dark  ravines,  leading 
down  to  sunny  platforms,  where  the  solitary  Englishman 
below  would  have  found  it  hard  to  believe  that  his  coun- 
trymen would  hereafter  set  up  their  homes  by  hundredf. 
Clouds  are  floating  below,  tier  beneath  tier,  and  straj 
vapors  dim  the  sun  at  any  time ;  yet  even  here  monkey* 
aboimd  in  the  woods,  and  butterflies,  measuring  nine 
inches  between  the  tips  of  their  wings,  light  on  the  flowers 
in  the  pastures.  There  is  no  finer  sight  for  the  ordinaiy  hn- 
man  eye  than  when  standing  up  there,  at  sunrise  or  sunaet, 
and  waiting  for  openings  in  the  clouds  below,  to  surrey  Ae 
great  plain  of  India,  too  vast  for  diversity  of  color,  W 
stretching  into  the  sky  in  one  boundless  expanse  of  pnrple, 
except  where  the  level  rays  of  the  sun  strike  upon  some 
eminence  loffy  enough  to  be  thus  distinguishable.  As- 
Burning  the  vision  of  the  old  god  o£  \3bft  t^on,  what  do  ire 
see,  as  he  saw  it  three  centvxdea  a^ol 
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Iminediatelj  below  is  a  belt  of  jungle  fringing  the  slope 
where  it  meets  the  plain ;  and,  stretching  forward  from  it 
a  region  of  tropical  growths,  caused  and  preserved  by  the 
umbrageous  character  of  the  woodland.  Prodigious  trees 
are  bound  together  by  creepers,  which  shake  out  their 
hloflBoms  a  hundred  feet  from  the  ground.  Tree-ferns  re- 
mind us  of  an  older  time  than  even  Hindoo  tradition 
reaches;  and  the  grass  is  so  tall  that  the  elephants  are 
heird  and  felt  by  their  tread  before  they  are  seen.  In  the 
beds  of  shrunken  streams  the  oleanders  blossom,  and  the 
iqirioot  and  pom^ranate  ripen  in  the  sunny  spaces.  This  is 
still  high  ground  in  comparison  with  that  which  lies  near 
the  sea ;  and  none  in  India  is  more  sacred  in  the  eyes  of 
its  inhabitants.  The  land,  as  it  slopes  northwards  from  the 
Jtmma,  is  strewn  with  temples,  and  traversed  by  groups  of 
pilgrims  coming  up  to  worship.  From  the  saady  western 
plains  to  the  watery  eastern  region  of  Bengal  stretches  this 
rich  plateau,  through  which  run  the  prodigious  rivers  of 
Upper  India,  and  .where  the  great  cities  on  their  banks  tell 
of  the  glories  of  Hindoos  and  Mohammedans  alike.  Tra- 
ditions tell  of  Canoge,  which  covered  an  area  equal  to 
modem  London;  and  of  the  greatness  of  Delhi,  Agra, 
CSawnpore,  and  many  others.  From  our  perch  we  look 
down  on  them,  and  see  what  millions  of  natives  are  doing, 
before  they  begin  to  dream  of  seeing  white  faces  among 
them  as  their  masters.  In  the  well-drained  fields  of  this 
upper  sur&ce,  the  husbandmen  are  sowing  their  grain  seed 
all  mixed,  or  pulling  the  stalks  separately,  with  infinite 
waste  of  time  and  produce.  Others  are  more  wisely  lead- 
ing water  from  the  tanks  among  the  dry  ridges.  Under 
the  trees  is  a  loom  here  and  there :  the  rude  arrangements 
of  sticks  above  a  little  pit,  by  which  the  fine  muslins  for 
turbans  and  female  garments,  or  the  gay  and  tasteful  shawl 
&brics  are  to  come  out,  as  if  by  magic.  Within  the  woods 
the  herdsmen  are  burning  the  jungul  grass,  in  order  to  -^xo- 
core  a  fresh  growth  &>r  thefr  animals ;  and  {ki^\]cvxsi\;€EB  vs^ 
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distributed  in  a  circle  to  take  account  of  lihe  wild  beasts 
whicb  will  be  thus  dislodged.  The  sacred  Granges  is  all 
alive  with  boats ;  and  along  its  margin  are  companies  of 
the  devout  at  their  ablutions,  with  here  and  there  an  aged 
or  sick  sufferer  awaiting  death  from  the  stream.  In  the 
towns,  the  people  are  like  townsmen  everywhere  —  bar- 
gaining in  the  bazaars,  salaaming  in  the  temples,  prostraftiiig 
themselves  in  the  palaces;  while,  in  the  domestic  court- 
yards, the  women  are  grinding  com  in  the  handmill,  and 
neighbours  sit  in  a  circle  at  evening,  to  listen  to  intenni- 
nable  tales —  enjoying  the  literature  of  fiction  in  its  primi- 
tive style.  This  is  the  region  now  most  interesting  to  iifl, 
under  the  fearful  transition  of  an  after  time. 

What  lies  below  and  to  the  east  of  this  plateau  ?  The 
basin  of  the  Ganges,  a  watery  realm,  where,  in  seasons  of 
inundations,  the  villages  are  seen  crowning  eminences,  like 
islands  amidst  the  waste  of  waters,  while  the  tops  of  the 
forests  are  swaying  under  the  gush  of  the  currents  and 
eddies.  In  the  dry  season,  when  the  waters  are  lowest, 
the  people  resort  to  the  shade  of  these  forests;  the  wild 
beasts  dink  into  the  covert  again  from  the  hills ;  the  lice 
fields  grow  green,  and  the  pestilence  drives  the  rural  popu- 
lation to  the  towns,  or  a  boat  life  on  the  great  rivers.  The 
highest  social  cultivation  is  in  this  district,  where  there  is 
somewhat  less  superstition,  more  industry,  more  art,  and 
more  communication  with  varieties  of  men.  The  further 
side  of  this  basin  is  formed  by  the  high  land  beyond  the 
Burrampootra,  which  limits  to  the  east  the  territory  we 
were  surveying. 

Thus  have  we  overlooked  the  domain  of  Hindostan 
Proper,  or  the  Bengal  Presidency,  as  we  call  it  now,  via^ 
the  area  extending  from  the  Himalaya  to  the  Uindhya 
mountains  in  one  direction,  and  from  the  Burrampootra  to 
the  Indus  in  the  other.  If  ever  a  realm  was  dignified  by 
its  boundaries,  it  is  this.  Nature's  mightiest  barricades 
hedge  it  in  —  northward,  mountains  never  yet  scaled; 
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rotmd  the  shores,  an  ocean  never  jet  iathomed,  and 
brooded  over  by  the  irresistibie  monsoon ;  and  these 
mountain  and  ocean  barriers  connected  by  the  rivers  of  a 
magnitade  kindred  to  both.  The  Burrampootra  and  the 
Indus  are  indeed  goMi  brimming  with  rushing  seas ;  and 
where  they  reach  the  ocean  they  threaten  to  melt  down  the 
continent  into  it  Their  deltas  are,  indeed,  fit  only  for 
amphibious  animals,  with  which  man  can  establish  no  im- 
derstanding ;  so  that  entering  India  by  them  the  sensation 
is  like  that  of  travelling  back  into  a  pre- Adamite  age  from 
the  scenes  of  common  life.  H.  Martineau, 


THB  MOUTH  OF  THE  HOOGHLY.—  HINDOO  TEMPLES. 

This  morning  the  noble  river  —  for  all  rivers  are  noble 
whidi  are  big,  dirty,  and  have  plenty  of  ships,  though  this 
stream  is  Aill  of  danger  as  the  Mississippi  is  of  snags  —  has 
narrowed  conaderably.  "We  lay  to  during  the  night  to 
suit  some  phase  of  tide  or  bank,  and  now  we  are  screwing  up 
against  the  very  muddy,  boiling  current,  increased  in  force 
by  an  ebb  tide.  By  and  by  the  banks  on  each  side  strike 
out  boldly  to  meet  us,  and  the  feint  verge  of  green  which 
refreshed  the  eye  last  night  turns  into  a  belt  of  cocoa-nuts 
worthy  of  Ceylon.  Villages  there  are  also  in  muddy  creeks, 
which  put  one  in  mind  of  tide-deserted  eyots  at  Chiswick, 
suddenly  tenanted  by  quaint  boats,  and  people  who  had 
just  badied  in  the  Thames  and  had  not  scraped  the  black 
mud  off  them.  Near  to  most  of  these  villages,  there  is  one 
building,  certainly,  that  we  should  not  see  near  the  Thames. 
Heavy-domed,  squat,  and  to  my  mind  ungraceftd,  the 
Hindoo  temple,  surroimded  by  a  clump  of  trees,  raises  its 
white  cupola  amid  their  tops,  though  it  has  not  beauty  of 
elevation,  and  is  utterly  deficient  in  the  simple  beauty 
the  Mussulman  mosgue.   Men  and  women  ^QxVs^m!^ 
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in  the  fields  naked  to  the  waist,  and  reflecting  lihe  isyi  of 
the  sun  from  their  dark  glistening  bodies.  The  high  hanks 
of  the  river,  which  seem  of  artificial  make,  permit  only  the 
farther  portions  of  the  wide-spread  plains,  which  melt  into 
dense  groves  in  the  distance,  to  be  seen.  There  are  appa- 
rently no  roads,  and  no  traffic  between  the  villages,  but  in- 
numerable watercourses  and  cuts  winding  between  maddy 
banks,  and,  no  doubt,  with  internal  conmaunicationB.  The 
Sonderbimd,  river-junguls  which  we  passed  on  our  rig^ 
the  wide-spreading  islands  and  deltas  of  the  rivers  whidi 
here  join  the  sea,  afibrd  the  greatest  possible  &cilityfer  ca- 
nalisation ;  but  up  to  the  present  moment,  in  spring,  when  the 
rivers  are  low,  a  steamer  coming  down  firom  Patna  or  Alla- 
habad is  obliged  at  least  to  double  the  length  of  her  voyage^ 
owing  to  the  want  of  a  channel  of  sufficient  depth ;  andthi% 
amid  islands  and  streams  which  want  but  little  compara- 
tively to  be  done  to  render  them  available  as  the  banks  and 
watercourses  of  a  permanent  and  unvarying  navigation. 
The  river  itself  is  not  interesting ;  the  tropical  v^etation 
and  hues  which  give  such  a  charm  and  novelty  to  Ceylon 
have  disappeared,  and  the  cocoa-nut  trees  which  firinge  the 
banks  are  wearisome  to  the  eye,  owing  to  their  uniformity 
of  size,  foliage,  and  color.  The  muddy  river,  churned  into 
yellowish,  buttery  foam  where  it  chafes  against  the  sand- 
banks, is  of  the  color  and  breadth  of  the  Mersey  at  New 
Brighton.  Meanwhile,  the  river  narrows,  and  the  naviga- 
tion becomes  more  dangerous.  The  masts  of  a  full-rigged 
ship,  which  rise  above  the  surface  close  to  us,  at  an  obtoie 
angle,  point  out  the  place  where  one  fine  vessel  was  lost  a 
few  days  ago.  The  tides  and  currents  are  so  veiy  strong 
and  rapid,  that  when  a  ship  touches  the  banks  she  is 
capsized  the  moment  her  keel  strikes,  and  the  suddennesB 
of  the  exploit  is  in  proportion  to  the  fineness  of  her  lines 
and  the  depth  of  her  keel. 

About  noon  we  have  advanced  to  a  more  civilised 
country ;  the  villages  are  larger,  tke^elda  better  cultivated. 
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After  a  time,  detached  houses  with  high  sloping  roofs,  like 
those  of  the  olden  Swiss  fiurm-houses  on  the  Bernese  over- 
land, come  into  view,  mostly  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river. 
A  few  of  them  are  two-storied,  and  the  sides  are  protected 
by  deep  verandahs  and  porticoes.  They  are  painted  white 
and  buff,  or  light-blueish  grey,  and  stand  in  detached  gar- 
dens, fenced  in  by  trees,  plantations,  and  shrubberies.  I 
make  my  first  bow  to  a  pucka  "  house.  In  the  balconies, 
sheltered  fixnn  the  sun,  are  groups  of  Europeans  —  mostly 
women,  for  the  bread-winners  have  gone  up  to  Calcutta  — 
who  salute  imaginary  friends  and  wave  their  handkerchic& 
as  the  vessel  surges  upwards.  Then  the  houses  become 
more  dense  and  continuous,  and  appear  on  both  sides  of  the 
stream.  Plantations  and  fences  grow  down  to  the  water's 
edge ;  the  throng  of  drifting  vessels,  the  nimiber  of  stal- 
wart little  steam-tugs  canying  off  their  big  ships  as  ants 
nm  off  with  a  grain  of  com,  impede  our  progress.  A  bend 
of  the  river  shows  us  the  stream ;  higher  up,  interlaced  with 
hulls,  and  masts,  and  rigging,  which  in  the  distance  blacken 
and  harden,  as  it  were,  into  impassable  chevaux-de-friae.* 
White  houses,  as  close  set  as  the  villas  at  Richmond,  run 
into  lines  of  streets  on  the  upper  banks,  which  are  fringed 
with  trees,  and  with  a  broad  walk  covered  with  natives  and 
carnages.  Out  of  a  green  bank,  dotted  with  black  teeth,  a 
flag-staff  carries  aloft  the  union-jack.  Close  at  hand,  on  the 
right,  is  a  long  wharf,  whereat  lie  many  ships.  Inside  the 
wharf,  gardens,  hedge-rows,  and  fine  houses  mostly  two 
stories  in  height,  and  behind  them  a  few  spires,  which  do 
not,  however,  appear  very  distinct,  owing  to  the  haze  caused 
by  the  heat. 

"  And  about  the  dead  Hindoos  in  the  river  ?  "  said  I  to 
my  friend,  as  we  were  going  off  in  our  boat  towards  the 
g^iaut  (or  boarding-house),  in  a  strong  muddy  tideway,  gur- 
gling through  cables  and  hawsers  of  many  ships. 

»  Chevttux  (mug.  chewd)  de  frise  (pron.  8hehv6  dch  fvQez\  bewoa 
Inutiing  with  qnkee^  used  to  defend  a  passage  ot  b\oi^ 
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"  The  dead  Hindoos  in  the  river  ?  I  declare  to  you," 
quoth  he,  with  much  gravity,  "  it's  all  stuff.  I  have  been  for 
years  in  Calcutta,  and  never  saw  half-a-dozen  in  my  life." 

"Whew!"  interrupted  1.  "What  a  dreadful  jtmell! 
Bless  me  !  Look  at  that  thing  !  "  And  down  with  the 
swirling  tide  came  towards  us,  floating  face  downwards, 
with  arms  outstretched,  a  human  body,  bleached  white 
where  it  was  exposed  to  the  air,  and  serving  at  once  as  a 
banquet  and  a  perch  to  half-a-dozen  crows  and  buzzaida. 
Our  rowers  lazily  lifled  their  oars  to  let  "it"  float  past 
without  a  word.  As  we  neared  the  landing  place  we  saw 
two  more,  dreadfully  decomposed,  churned  about  in  an  eddy. 
My  friend  was  disconcerted  a  little.  See  how  oddly  the 
laws  of  evidence  and  observation  often  run.  Had  I  come 
ashore  a  few  minutes  earlier  or  later,  I  might  have  said, 
"  The  gentleman  who  accompanied  me,  and  who  has  lived 
for  a  long  time  at  Calcutta,  assured  me  that  he  had  nerer 
seen  half-a-dozen  bodies  in  the  Hooghly  in  ten  years'  time; 
and  I  am  bound  to  say  that  I  saw  none  in  my  voyage  up 
the  river."  RussdL 


TRAVELLING  IN  A  GHARRY. 

I  PASSED  the  afternoon  among  the  elephants  till  4  P.  n., 
when  it  was  announced  that  the  gharrys  were  ready — and 
so  indeed  four  or  five  bakers'  carts,  or  penitentiary  laun- 
dresses' vans,  boxes  of  wood  on  wheels — were  duly  waiting 
for  our  accommodation.  An  inspection  made  it  appear  that 
there  were  slides  which  pushed  aside  or  opened  out,  and 
served  as  doors  or  windows.  The  traveller,  when  he  has 
one  to  himself,  gets  his  bed  made,  and  stretches  luxuriously 
at  full  length  —  for  a  spare  cushion  is  made  to  fit  the  inter- 
val between  the  seats,  and  beneath  it  is  stowed  some  of  the 
luggage.  There  are  shelves  and  lockers  at  the  ends  of  the 
vehicle ;  and  when  it  is  well  slung  on  the  springs,  and  the 
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els  are  properly  consorted,  it  is  not  by  any  means, 
m  the  question  of  horses,  an  uncomfortable  means 
lotion.    Like  the  Eussian  boyard  in  his  carriage  or 
see,  the  Indian  traveller  lives  in  his  gharry, 
ist  there  mounted  on  the  roof  the  driver — a  tall, 
man,  dressed  in  a  tattered  blue  caftan  with  a  red 
ng,  bearing  on  his  heart  a  brass  badge  with  the  words, 
driver."    With  him  was  a  sprite,  whose  business  I 
was  to  flog  and  otherwise  excite  the  horses  to  go, 
3ep  at  it ;  and,  after  much  reluctance  cimningly  over- 
,  the  horses  rushed  ofif  in  a  cloud  of  dust  at  a  gallop, 
away  we  went  along  the  main  trunk  road,  which 
ched  like  a  great  white  riband  straight  before  us. 
was  awoke  by  a  violent  shock  about  three  hours  after 
started ;  the  carriage  was  nearly  on  its  side,  the  driver 
1  shouting  iuriously,  and  the  poor  sprite  lay  with  a  frac- 
"edl^  by  the  road-side.    The  tire  of  the  fore- wheel  had 
me  off,  and  the  spokes  were  shattered  to  pieces.  We  were 
iearly  thirty  miles  &om  Eaneegunj,  where  alone  another 
>iteel  could  be  procured.    This  was  an  inauspicious  com- 
mencement to  our  journey.    The  driver  must  ride  back  to 
^e^unj,  Simon  must  start  for  the. nearest  police-station 
oget  some  chowkeydars  to  watch  the  carriage,  and  I  am 
ift  alone  in  the  dark  with  the  poor  lad,  who  is  moaning  and 
lying  with  pain.    It  was  a  long,  sad  vigil.    After  a  time 
le  moon  rose.  Jackals  and  wolves  howled  in  the  field  close 
>  hand ;  a  few  natives  crept  past  like  ghosts ;  not  one  stayed 
oom£)rt  the  poor  boy,  whose  language  I  did  not  under- 
md,  and  who  rejected  the  flask  I  offered  him.    In  a  couple 
hours — they  seemed  long  ones  —  Simon  came  back  with 
If-a-dozen  native  policemen.    They  lighted  a  fire  in  the 
id,  and  sat  round  it  talking  till  dawn.    At  last  another 
my  had  arrived  from  Raneegunj,  the  luggage  was  trans- 
red  to  it,  and  the  boy  with  the  broken  leg  was  taken  on 
i  of  liie  policemen  *s  shoulders. 
Joan  aHer  we  started — at  £ve  o'clock  or  so  — 
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riage  again  halted.  The  door  was  opened  by  a  wild-lookin| 
man,  who,  with  signs,  seemed  to  intimate  that  Simon  liac 
Mien  oflf  and  broken  his  thigh.  The  more  correct  inter- 
pretation was  given  by  Simon  himself,  who  made  his  appear- 
ance at  the  other  side,  and  explained  to  me  that  the  Any- 
man  wished  me  to  get  out,  as  the  water  at  the  fenj  ms  tm 
high  as  his  thigh,  and  would  come  into  the  ghany  and  wed 
me.  And  so  we  forded  the  Burakur  Biver,  the  carnage 
being  pushed  and  dragged  over  a  rude  bed  of  sand  \fj  a 
band  of  CJoolies. 

The  country  is  changing  its  character,  and  rises  inbl 
broken  hills  and  tumuli  covered  with  brush  and  scmb 
which  seem  to  assume  a  mountainous  character,  in  front  o 
us.  Dark  clouds  rest  on  the  range  of  lulls  which  bonne 
the  western  horizon.  At  seven  o'clock,  as  we  toil  up 
Parisnath  hills,  we  enter  the  very  heart  of  the  thunder- 
storm; the  darkness  is  profound;  the  rain  Mis  lik6fh< 
rush  of  a  river ;  the  lightning  quivers,  flashes,  and  dartfl 
about  in  balls  of  fire,  and  the  thunder  never  ceases.  3 
got  out  to  help  Simon  to  push  the  carriage  through  ih« 
storm.  I  was  in  my  slippers,  and  as  I  shoved,  my  foo* 
came  on  something  soft  and  round,  which  moved  from 
under  it  —  a  living  thing.  "It  snake,  sir,"  said  Simon, 
"  that  get  out  of  the  hole  not  to  be  drowned  I  "  As  the 
officers  told  me  that  a  man  had  been  carried  off  the  road  by 
a  tiger  a  few  nights  before,  and  the  driver  said  there  were 
many  about  to-night,  I  began  to  comprehend  that  I 
travelling  in  India.  All  night  we  toiled  up  the  hiU  thronjji 
the  tempest,  which  abated  after  midnight ;  aad  I  was  glad 
to  lie  down  in  the  gharry,  soaked  as  I  was  with  rain,  where 
I  Boon  fell  into  a  sound  sleep. 

Jbid. 
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BUNGALOWS  * 

Thb  bungalows,  though  varjring  greatly  in  actual  comfort, 
are  all  on  the  eame  plan.  A  quadrangiilar  building  of  ma- 
floniy,  one  story  high,  with  a  high-peaked  roof  of  thatch  or 
tiles,  projecting  so  as  to  form  porticoes  and  verandahs.  The 
house  divided  into  suites  of  two,  three,  or  four  rooms, 
provided  more  or  less  imperfectly  with  charpoys,  deal  tables, 
and  a  very  deteriorated  tripodic  and  bipedal  establishment 
of  chairs.  Windows  more  or  less  damaged  as  to  glass  and 
fiames.  Doors  with  perverse  views  as  to  their  original 
purposes.  Off  each  room,  however,  is  that  imiversal  bath- 
room, and  the  earthen  jars  of  cool  water.  The  interior 
aooommodations  of  the  bungalows  depend  a  good  deal  on 
their  position.  None  are  exempt  from  the  visits  of  tra- 
vellers—all  ought  to  be  ready  to  receive  them,  but  in  point 
of  &ct  some  are  naturally  much  more  frequented  than 
others,  in  consequence  of  their  situations  being  better  adapted 
for  halting.  In  some,  the  whole  of  the  apparatus  consists 
of  a  broken  glass  or  so,  a  common  earthenware  plate,  a 
knifo,  of  no  particular  use  in  cutting;  and  a  fork  of  metaJ, 
from  which  one  or  more  of  the  prongs  has  lapsed.  There 
are  no  napkins  or  table-cloths ;  the  table  is  a  rude  piece  of 
deal.  The  khitmutgarf  is  a  dilapidated  old  man,  who 
places  his  hands  together  in  extreme  deprecation  the  moment 
he  sees  you,  and  to  every  question,  says :  "  Nae  hai  Ko- 
dawwu"  (there  is  none,  my  lord !).  But  your  servant  is 
placing  your  little  private  store  on  the  table.  Your  salt 
and  pepper-castors  are  brought  forth,  and  the  death-cry  of 
Bame  Hen  or  Lord  Cock  proclaims  that  you  will  feast  on 
curry  speedily.   In  other  bungalows  there  is  a  full  establish- 


*  Bunffolowt^  inns  placed  at  the  different  stages  on  the  great 
wads.  They  al%  under  the  supervision  of  GovemmeiAH 
t  Sdtmu^ar,  head-waiter. 
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ment  of  knives,  forks,  plates,  dishes,  table-covers,  and  nap- 
kins. Pale  ale  and  soda  water  are  not  unknown,  and  the 
khitmutgar  is  cunning  in  condiments,  and  has  stores  of 
groceries.  The  bungalow  generally  stands  at  a  distance  of 
twenty  or  thirty  yards  from  the  road,  in  an  enclosure  whidi 
contains  the  kitchen  and  sleeping-places  of  the  khitmntgar 
and  his  servants.  The  former  is  generally  a  man  of  the 
sweeper  caste,  a  circumstance  which  does  not  recommend 
his  cookeiy  to  fastidious  old  Indians.  The  Government 
charges  eight  annas,  or  one  shilling,  to  each  traveller  for  the 
use  of  the  bungalow  whilst  he  halts  ;  and  a  book  is  kept  in 
which  he  enters  his  name,  the  time  of  his  arrival  and  de- 
parture, the  amoimt  paid,  and  any  remark  he  pleases  to  in- 
sert respecting  the  attendance  aQd  state  of  the  bungalow. 
Small  as  the  charge  is,  there  are  frequent  attempts  to  evade 
it.  As  to  refreshments  supplied  by  the  khitmutgar,  there  is 
no  rule,  and  he  charges  as  he  pleases,  or  as  you  may  bargain 
with  him.  These  buildings,  though  in  theory  open  to  all, 
are  in  pi-actice  and  reality  reserved  almost  exclusively  fer 
Europeans.  I  never  yet  met  a  native  gentleman  stopping 
in  one.  I  have  looked  over  the  registries  of  many,  and 
foimd,  perhaps  in  half-a-dozen  instances  in  the  space  of  a 
year,  the  name  of  an  Anglicised  baboo,  or  Parsee  merchant, 
or  native  prince,  inscribed  therein.  No !  these  and  all  such 
Government  works  are  for  the  white  man,  and  not  for  the 
black.  The  latter  buries  himself  in  the  depths  of  some 
wretched  bazaar,  or  in  the  squalid  desolation  of  a  tottering 
caravanserai.  There  would  be  as  much  indignation  expe- 
rienced at  any  attempt  on  the  part  of  natives  to  use  the 
bimgalow,  as  there  is  now  expressed  by  some  Europeans 
in  Calcutta  at  their  audacity  in  intruding  upon  "  ladies  and 
gentlemen  "  in  first-class  carriages. 

Ibid. 
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THE  HOLY  CITY  OF  INDIA. 

HE  Golden  Temple  was  crowded  with  naked  devotees, 
icred  cows,  begging  Brahmans,  &c.,  and  was  a  nasty  wet 
lace.  We  had  to  give  the  priests  a  fee  of  a  rupee  apiece, 
1  retom  for  which  they  put  a  garland  of  flowers  about  our 
iCcks.  This  Mundr&  is  the  property  of  a  hereditary  cor- 
oration,  and  its  income  is  said  to  be  a  lakh  of  rupees,  or 
?10,000  a  year. 

Leaving  the  court  of  the  temple,  we  went  into  an  adjacent 
nckisare,  which  contains  the  sacred  well,  into  which  flows 
he  water  that  has  been  poured  over  the  Mahadeo*  in  the 
idjoimng  temple.  The  well  being  a  mere  sink,  is  of  course 
wtrid,  but  is,  notwithstanding,  worshipped  with  great  reve- 
ence.  There  is  a  stone  platform  around  it,  about  fifty  feet 
>jr  forty,  covered  by  a  solid  stone  roof,  supported  on  rows  of 
iolnmns.  The  temple  which  I  have  described  was  formerly 
m  the  other  side  of  the  well,  on  what  was  the  most  sacred 
pot  in  the  world.  The  old  location  was,  however,  tmfor- 
onately  defiled  by  that  violent  Mussulman,  the  Emperor 
Uum  Geer,  and  the  gods  and  temple  were  transferred  to 
heir  present  position.  One  of  the  goddesses,  however,  who 
nhabited  the  old  temple,  is  said  to  have  been  dissatisfied 
rith  the  change,  and  to  have  plunged  down  this  well,  where 
t  is  thought  she  still  is. 

The  platform  around  the  well  was  filled  with  devotees 
nd  pilgrims — men  of  diflerent  races,  dress,  and  appearance, 
lere  was  one  old  Togee  (Hindoo  religious  mendicant), 
rbo  squatted  on  the  ground,  with  his  back  to  a  column, 
nd  his  hands  on  his  knees,  silent  and  motionless.  He  had 
lade  a  vow  never  to  move  or  speak,  nor  to  eat,  imless  food 
ras  put  in  his  mouth.    By  this  process  he  had  attained  to 

*  J^ahadeo,  in  whom  Seewa  ia  venerated.  The  form  la  "Vjy  m'^XA  . 
Tfbrmgs,  which  are  washed  away  (?)  by  a  stream  oi  Qangea  -^Rta^lM 
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great  sanctity,  but  very  poor  condition.  His  head  and  body 
bad  been  liberally  anointed  with  cow-dung  and  GraogeB- 
mud  by  some  of  bis  admirers,  and  I  saw  many  perBons 
saldming  and  making  obeisance  to  him,  but  no  one  seemed  to 
feed  the  poor  wretch.  I  gave  a  bystander  a  few  annas,  wi4 
which  a  most  boimtiful  meal  was  purchased.  The  old  ieUow 
ate  it  with  much  appetite,  but  an  expression  of  counteoanoe 
which  seemed  to  say,  "  I  despise  it  while  I  enjoy  it." 

In  old  times,  this  place  was  a  great  resort  for  perfonnen 
of  self-imposed  penances  of  which  we  read  so  much  is 
tracts  ;  but  the  practice  of  self-torture  is  gradually,  hal 
steadily,  dying  out  in  Northern  India ;  a  great  change  hir- 
ing been  eflfected  by  the  abolition  of  the  Churmk-poojah  If} 
government.  This  was  a  festival  in  which  men  were  bwih^ 
in  the  air,  supported  by  iron  hooks  run  imder  the  muscles 
the  back.  The  performers  used  generally  to  intozieiti 
themselves  by  smoking  opiimi.  We  have  all  read  in  mis* 
sionaiy  tracts  of  people  throwing  themselves  under  the  Ou 
of  Juggumath,  of  men  with  their  limbs  fixed  in  unnatonl 
positions,  the  nails  growing  through  their  hands,  &c.,  birf 
suicide  in  the  Ganges  off  Benares  used  to  be  committed  by 
hundreds  eveiy  year,  of  those  who  wished  to  die  within 
view  of  that  holy  city,  and  thus  secure  an  immediate 
transition  to  eternal  felicity.  All  these  barbarous  practices^ 
however,  are  now  fest  disappearing ;  and  suttees,  with  the 
various  other  forms  of  self-immolation,  were  long  since  pro- 
hibited and  abolished  by  the  Honorable  Company. 

Both  Hindooism  and  Mahommedanism  would  seem  to  be 
gradually  breaking  up  in  the  Company's  territories;  not 
that  there  has  yet  been  any  great  impression  produced  upon 
the  mass  of  the  population,  or  that  any  better  creed  is  being 
substituted ;  only  there  are  numerous  signs  to  show  that 
neither  of  the  old  religions  is  in  as  vigorous  a  state  as  it  wtf 
some  years  ago,  or  as  Hindooism,  at  least,  is  still,  in  the 
dominions  of  some  native  princes.  The  musjeeds  are  mostly 
out  of  repair,  and  in  many  instances  fast  going  to  roiD)  ez- 
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cept  some  of  them  which  are  kept  up  by  Government.  The 
Mussuhnans  in  India  have  long  abandoned  the  purity  of 
their  old  faith,  and  become  more  or  less  infected  with 
fiindoo  superstitions,  and  the  great  bulk  of  them  rarely  go 
to  the  mosques,  or  observe  those  daily  prayers  which  are  bo 
fltnkiiig  to  the  traveller  in  other  Moslem  cotmtries.  Among 
the  Hindoos  the  change  is  seen  more  in  the  gradually- 
increaaing  disregard  of  caste.  A  few  years  ago  a  Brahman 
would  have  been  polluted  for  the  day  by  the  touch  of  a  low- 
oaste  man,  and  would  as  soon  have  thought  of  wearing 
leather  shoes,  eating  beef,  or  drinking  spirits,  as  of  killing 
kb  mother,  eating  her  flesh,  and  drinking  her  blood.  Now, 
however,  patent  leather  pumps  are  very  fashionable  among 
thoae  in  the  cities;  the  higher  classes,  whose  wealth  and 
poBition  enable  them  to  despise  public  opinion,  eat  and 
drink  what  they  like ;  and  the  pollution  by  touch,  if  re- 
marked at  all,  is  too  inconvenient  to  be  long  remembered. 

It  must  not  be  supposed,  however,  that  this  disregard  of 
oarte  is  yet  at  all  general.  Among  the  lower  classes,  that 
maxim,  so  general  among  oriental  nations,  that  that  which 
goetibi  into  the  mouth  deflleth  a  man"  is  still  universally  and 
■crapulously  observed,  and  any  deviation  from  the  rules  of 
caste  is  severely  punished.  Even  the  more  enlightened  are 
fai  many  instances  so  hampered  by  the  prejudices  of  their 
youth,  that  they  would  not  eat  at  the  same  table  with  one 
of  another  caste,  or  drink  water  from  his  cup.  Mintum, 
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HIOTOO  SELF-MUTILATION. 

One  morning,  as  I  was  about  to  quit  my  tent,  wlii 
pitched  a  short  distance  without  the  walls  of  Delhi,  i 
tope  of  tamarind  trees,  I  perceived  a  victim  standii 
his  back  against  a  broken  pillar,  and  at  a  short  < 
from  me.  He  had  assumed  that  attitude  which  be 
an  expectation  of  receiving  something  more  tangil 
mere  courtesy  from  the  benevolence  of  myself,  or  an 
person  whom  he  might  thus  silently  condescend  to 
cate ;  for  with  these  devotees  the  social  order  of  tl 
frequently  inverted, — they  consider  the  recipient  ti 
factor  when  of  their  own  community,  or  the  giver  th 
ficiary  when  of  any  other.  As  I  came  near  him,  I  pc 
that  he  had  a  thick  iron  rod  passed  through  his 
riveted  at  each  end,  from  which  a  circular  piece  of  i 
pended,  inclosing  the  chin.  Though  the  rod  passe 
through  the  tongue,  it  did  not  materially  affect  the 
laticn ;  he  spoke  with  some  difficulty,  but  was  neve 
perfectly  intelligible.  He  was  an  elderly  man,  of 
manners  and  mild  aspect,  without  being  offensivelj 
as  the  members  of  this  strange  tribe  so  frequently 
invited  him  to  enter  the  tent,  which  he  immediate 
and  to  my  surprise  was  very  communicative.  Tl 
through  his  tongue  and  cheeks  had  been  a  peniteni 
fliction  to  which  he  had  submitted  in  consequence 
breach  of  a  vow.  He  declined  my  invitation  to  sea 
self,  but  stood  erect  with  his  back  against  the  pole 
tent,  and  entered  freely  into  conversation  upon  the 
events  of  his  Hfe,.  answering  all  my  questions  with  tl 
perfect  readiness ;  and  he  appeared  gratified  at  givi 
any  information,  either  respecting  himself,  or  the  s 
customs  of  the  religious  fraternity  to  which  he  be 
He  stated  that  he  was  then  imder  a  vow  to  remain  ei 
the  space  of  iSfteen  yeaxa.  D-vmn^  thirteen  of  this  t 
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liad  either  stood  or  walked ;  jet  he  suffered  little  or  no  in- 
convenience, sleeping  every  night  in  the  jungul  with  his 
back  against  a  tree,  as  soundly  as  the  most  voluptuous  man 
could  upon  a  bed  of  down.  He  confessed,  however,  that 
some  time  after  he  had  conuncnced  the  performance  of  this 
strange  vow  he  was  obliged  to  be  supported  with  cords 
when  inclined  to  sleep,  and  his  feet  swelled  to  such  a  pain- 
M  d^ree  that  he  could  scarcely  stand  or  walk.  After  a 
timey  however,  this  inconvenience  ceased,  when  the  per- 
fiimance  of  his  penance  became  no  longer  either  a  pain  or 
a  grief  to  him. 

This  was  not  the  only  infliction  to  which  he  had  volun- 
tarily sabjected  himself;  the  fingers  of  his  left  hand  were 
80  oompletely  bent  upwards  from  the  palm,  as  to  form  a 
light  angle  with  the  back  of  the  hand,  and  were  thus 
rendered  entirely  useless.  He  further  told  me  that  he  had 
been  suspended  firom  the  branch  of  a  tree  during  three 
hundred  and  sixty-five  revolutions  of  the  earth,  as  he  ex- 
pressed it,  or  a  whole  year.  He  was  suspended  by  a  cord 
with  a  strong  bamboo  crossing  the  end,  upon  which  he  sate, 
while  a  strap  confined  him  to  the  rope,  and  thus  prevented 
Yob  fidling :  this  he  described  as  the  severest  infliction  to 
which  he  had  ever  submitted.  I  gave  him  a  trifling  gra- 
tuity, with  which  he  departed  perfectly  satisfied. 

The  self-tortures  inflicted  by  those  fanatics  are  entirely 
Toluntary ;  they  are  merely  acts  of  supererogation*,  and  arc 
not^necessarily  enjoined  in  the  Hindoo  ritual,  as  will  appear 
from  the  Mahabbarat^  a  work  esteemed  almost  of  divine 
authority  among  the  Hindoos.  "  Those  men  who  perform 
severe  maceration  of  the  flesh,  not  authorised  by  the  Sastra  f , 
are  possessed  of  hypocrisy  and  pride;  they  are  overwhelmed 
with  lust,  passion,  and  tyrannic  strength.  Those  fools  tor- 
ment the  spirit  that  is  in  the  body,  and  myself  who  am  in 
them."  Oriental  Annual, 

•  Svpererogaiiont  perfonnaDce  of  more  than  duty  reqrurcs, 
t  Satira,  sacred  precepts  of  Brahma  (Veda,  ^c.") 
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LOSS  OF  CASTE. 

If  a  Hindoo  forsakes  his  religion,  or  in  other  words  if  he 
loses  caste,  he  is  deserted  by  father,  mother,  wife,  chUf 
and  kindred,  and  becomes  instantly  a  solitary  wandeRr 
upon  the  earth :  to  touch  him,  to  receive  him,  to  eat  with 
him,  is  a  pollution  producing  a  similar  loss  of  caste ;  and 
the  state  of  such  a  degraded  man  is  worse  than  death  itselt 
This  punishment  even  extends,  in  some  instances,  to 
offences  of  an  apparently  venial  character,  of  which  the  Al- 
lowing story,  given  on  the  best  authority,  affords  us  a 
melancholy  illustration.  It  is  the  custom  of  the  Hindoofl, 
as  is  well  known,  to  expose  dying  people  on  the  banks  d 
the  Granges.  There  is  something  peculiarly  holy  hi  ihtt 
river ;  and  it  soothes  the  agonies  of  death  to  look  upon  its 
waters  in  the  last  moments.  A  party  of  English  comiiig 
down  the  river  in  a  boat,  perceived  upon  Ae  banks  a 
pious  Hindoo,  in  a  state  of  the  last  imbecility,  about  to  b€ 
drowned  by  the  rising  of  the  tide,  after  the  most  approved 
manner  of  their  religion.  They  had  the  curiosity  to  land; 
and  as  they  perceived  some  more  signs  of  life  than  were  al 
first  apparent,  a  yoimg  Englishman  poured  down  his  throat 
the  greatest  part  of  a  bottle  of  lavender  water,  which  he 
happened  to  have  in  his  pocket.  The  effect  of  such  a 
stimulus,  applied  to  a  stomach  accustomed  to  nothing 
stronger  than  water,  was  instantaneous  and  powerftd.  The 
Hindoo  revived  sufl&ciently  to  admit  of  his  being  con- 
veyed to  the  boat,  was  carried  to  Calcutta,  and  perfectly 
recovered.  He  had  drunk,  however,  in  the  company  d 
Europeans; — no  matter  whether  volimtary  or  involun- 
tary—  the  offence  was  committed  :  he  lost  caste,  intf 
turned  away  from  his  home,  and  avoided  by  every  relation 
and  jfriend.  The  poor  man  came  before  the  police,  making 
the  bitterest  complaints  for  being  restored  to  life ;  and,  fcr 
three  yeaxa,  the  burden  of  sap^rting  him  ffeU  upon  the 
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aken  Samaritan  who  had  rescued  him  from  death. 
ng  that  period  scarcely  a  day  elapsed  in  which  the  de- 
ed resurgent  did  not  appear  before  the  European,  and 
e  him  most  vehemently  as  the  cause  of  all  his  misery 
iesolation.  At  the  end  of  that  period  he  fell  ill,  and  he 
lot  again,  of  course,  thwarted  in  his  passion  for  dying, 

Arthur. 

 ♦  


EBGADSriNG  CASTE. 

iN  frequently  loses  his  caste  by  circumstances  over 
1  he  can  have  no  control :  such  as  the  casual  contact 
>ariah  *  whom  he  might  not  have  known  to  have  been 
Q  his  vicinity,  or  eating  out  of  a  polluted  vessel, 
;h  not  at  the  time  aware  of  its  pollution, 
mce  happened  to  be  present  when  a  sepoy  f  of  high 

felling  down  in  a  fit,  the  military  surgeons  ordered 
)f  the  pariah  attendants  of  the  regimental  hospital  to 
r  some  water  over  him,  in  consequence  of  which  none 

class  would  associate  with  him,  and  he  was  considered 
ve  forfeited  the  privileges  of  clanship.  The  result  was, 
LS  soon  as  the  afternoon's  parade  was  over,  he  put  the 
le  of  his  musket  to  his  head,  and  blew  out  his  brains, 
►ugh,  however,  the  distinction  upon  which  the  Hindoo 
^hly  prides  himself  is  often  thus  easily  forfeited,  it  is 
)  be  regained  but  by  imdergoing  either  severe  mortis 
)n,  or  some  terrible  infliction,  which  happened  to  be 
ise  in  the  instance  I  am  about  to  record. 
I  landing  at  Benares,  we  found  a  large  concourse  of 
e  assembled,  forming  a  circle  of  twenty  yards  in  dia- 
in  the  centre  of  which  was  a  strong  pole  fixed  up- 

*  I^riaA,  outcast. 

t  Sepoy,  &  native  soldiv  in  the  Britisb  serdce. 
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right  in  the  ground.  On  the  top  of  this  pole  a  transverae 
bamboo,  sujficiently  strong  to  sustain  the  weight  of  a  man, 
was  attached  to  a  movable  pivot,  so  that  it  could  be  swung 
either  vertically  or  circularly,  as  occasion  might  require. 
The  insertion  of  the  transverse  bamboo  was  about  one- 
third  part  from  the  end,  leaving  two-thirds  on  the  other 
side,  to  which  was  attached  a  cord  that  reached  the  ground. 
At  the  extremity  of  the  shorter  division  was  a  pulley,  from 
which  a  longer  cord  depended  about  the  size  of  a  man's 
middle  finger,  having  two  ends,  to  which  were  affixed  a 
pair  of  bright  steel  hooks.  Both  the  vertical  and  ctobb 
poles  were  of  bamboo,  which  is  extremely  tough  and  diffi- 
cult to  break.  When  the  apparatus  was  prepared,  a  Brah- 
man, who  is  usually  the  functionary  on  these  occasiaiuiy 
advanced  to  the  centre  of  the  area,  and  having  anointed  the 
points  of  the  hooks  with  a  small  portion  of  ghee,  from  a 
sacred  vessel  especially  set  apart  for  this  holy  purpose, 
beckoned  tx5  the  person  about  to  imdergo  this  trying  ordeal 
The  penitentiary  was  a  handsome  man,  in  the  ftdl  vigor  of 
manhood,  and  had  lost  his  caste  by  eating  interdicted  food 
during  a  voyage  from  Calcutta  to  China,  whither  he  had 
gone  as  servant  to  the  captain  of  the  ship. 

On  perceiving  the  Brahman's  signal,  he  advanced  with- 
out the  slightest  indication  of  alarm,  but  rather  with  an 
expression  of  joy  on  his  coimtenance,  at  the  idea  of  being 
restored  to  that  position  among  the  members  of  his  own 
peculiar  caste,  which  he  had  unhappily  forfeited.  He  was 
stripped  to  the  loins,  and  had  nothing  on  but  the  loin- 
band  and  a  pair  of  white  linen  trowsers,  which  reached 
about  half-way  down  his  thighs.  He  was  a  muscular  man, 
and  rather  tall ;  —  he  came  forward  with  a  firm  step. 
Upon  reaching  the  place  of  expiation,  he  knelt  down  imder 
the  cord  to  which  the  two  bright  hooks  were  attached 
Gently  raising  his  hands,  and  clasping  them  together  in  a 

Tir§  of  devotion,  he  continued  for  a  few  moments  silent; 
Buddenly  elevating  hia  head,  declared  himself  ready  to 
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tmdergo  the  penance  that  ehould  release  him  from  the  pains 
of  his  recent  pollution.  The  moment  his  assent  was  pro  - 
nonncedy  a  bnrst  of  acclamation  was  heard  from  the  sur- 
rounding multitude.  The  officiating  Brahman  then  took 
the  hooks,  and  with  a  dexterity  that  showed  he  was  no 
novice  in  his  sacred  vocation,  slipped  them  imder  the  dorsal 
muscles  just  beneath  the  shoulders. 

The  operation  was  so  instantaneously  and  so  adroitly 
managed,  that  scarcely  a  drop  of  blood  followed.  Not  a 
muscle  of  the  man's  countenance  stirred;  all  his  features 
seemed  stifTened  into  an  expression  of  resolved  endurance, 
which  imparted  a  sort  of  sublime  sternness  to  every  linea- 
ment. Not  even  the  slightest  quiver  of  his  lip  was  per- 
ceptible, and  his  eye  glistened  with  thrilling  lustre  as  he 
raised  his  head  after  the  hooks  had  been  fixed.  His  re- 
sohition  was  as  painiul  as  it  was  astonishing.  At  a  certain 
fdgnal  from  the  presiding  functionary,  he  started  from  his 
recumbent  posture  and  stood  with  his  head  erect,  calmly 
awaiting  the  consummation  of  his  dreadful  penalty. 

After  a  short  interval  he  was  suddenly  raised  into  the 
air  and  swung  round  with  the  most  frightful  velocity  by  a 
number  of  half  frantic  Hindoos,  who  had  stationed  them- 
selves for  this  purpose  at  the  other  extremity  of  the  trans- 
verse pole.  They  ran  round  the  area  at  their  utmost  speed, 
yelling  and  screaming,  while  their  cries  were  rendered  still 
more  discordant  by  a  deafening  accompaniment  of  tom- 
toms*, tobrics,  kurtauls,  and  other  instruments  so  familiar 
to  Indian  devotees,  which  are  indispensable  on  these  and 
occasions,  and  which  produce  anything  rather  than 
"  a  concord  of  sweet  soimds." 

The  velocity  with  which  the  poor  man  was  swung  round, 
prerented  any  one  from  accurately  observing  his  counte- 
nanoe,  though,  during  one  or  two  pauses  made  by  his  tor- 

*  Tbn^-^ojns  (or  tam-tams)  a  Hindoo  drum  made  of  a  hollow  cylin- 
der of  fibrous  wood  (aa  that  of  the  palm)  or  of  eartheit^r^i^, 
at  both  ends  mtb  aJdih   It  is  beaten  with  the  hand. 
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mentors,  who  became  shortly  fatigued  with  the  Tiolenoe  of 
their  exertions,  there  was  no  visible  expression  of  snfPering. 
Had  he  uttered  a  ciy,  it  would  have  at  once  neutralised  the 
effect  of  the  p^iance,  though  I  do  not  think  it  could  hare 
been  heard  through  the  din  by  which  this  terrible  ceremo- 
nial was  accompanied.  The  ministering  Brahmans,  how- 
ever, are  said  to  have  a  perception  of  sound  ao  acute  on 
these  occasions,  that  the  slightest  cry  of  the  victim  never 
escapes  their  ear. 

After  this  barbarous  ceremony  had  continued  for  abool 
twenty  minutes,  the  man  was  let  down,  the  hooks  extracted 
from  his  back,  and  he  really  seemed  little  or  nothing  the 
worse  for  the  torture  he  must  have  undergone.  He  walked 
steadily  forward  amid  the  acclamations  of  the  snrromiding 
multitude,  and  followed  by  his  friends,  who  earnestly 
offered  him  their  congratulations  on  the  recovery  of  ISi 
caste.  Oriental  AnnuaL 
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THE  TUBAI  AKD  THE  HILLS. 

We  awake;  the  day  is  breaking;  the  bills  are  near, 
and  we  may  discern  their  outline.    We  are  now  at  Pin- 
jore :  the  bearers  seem  weary.    Our  next  stage  is  the  last 
during  which  we  shall  be  intrusted  to  their  care.  The 
mountains  to  which  we  are  approaching  are  almost  every- 
wbeie  surrounded,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  plains,  by 
what  is  called  the  turai.    This  term  is  applied  to  a  belt 
of  grass  and  jungul,  some  twenty  miles  in  breadth,  which 
abounds  with  tigers,  wild  elephants,  and  other  ferocious 
animalB,  as  well  as  with  deer,  and  various  game  of  a  less 
dangerous  character.    From  the  conmiencement  of  the 
lams  in  May  and  Jime  till  their  cessation  in  October 
or  November,  it  is,  however,  a  pestiferous  swamp ;  the  wa- 
ters from  the  hills  pouring  down  in  such  a  mighty  volume, 
that  they  overflow  their  channels,  in  consequence  of  which 
a  dense  vegetation  springs  up,  pestilential  vapors  are 
exhaled,  and  the  whole  region  becomes  the  domain  of 
death.    The  European  residents  in  the  hills  are,  at  such 
times,  almost  cut  off  from  intercourse  with  the  stations 
in  the  plains ;  for  even  a  rapid  transit  through  the  turai  is 
attended  with  the  most  imminent  risk,  as  well  from  the  wild 
beasts  that  inhabit  its  dismal  shades,  as  from  the  miasma 
which  continually  overhang  and  surroimd  them.  The  herds- 
inen,  who  commonly  tend  th^  cattle  there,  retire  up  into  the 
moTintains ;  and  the  few  human  beings  who  linger  in  the 
■^cinity  present  a  wretched,  sallow,  and  attenuated  aspect. 
J^injore  is  situated  in  the  turai ;  and  it  is  said  that  few  of 
Its  inhabitants  live  to  any  advanced  age.    Pity  that  these 
and  productive  lands  should  be  almost  left  to  nature, 
^d  —  instead  of  being  drained  and  everjrwhere  cultivated 
^allowed  to  remain  the  home  of  animals  that  are  the 
iiatnral  enemies  of  mankind,  to  engender  disease)  asv^K^^ 
^^egarded  with  horror. 
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Munsooree,  which  was  our  destination,  is  one  of  severa 
hill  stations.  The  others  are  D4rjeeling,  Nainee  Thai, 
and  Simla.  These  are  kept  up  principally  as  sanitaria. 
Hither  are  sent  the  European  soldiers,  when  their  health 
becomes  affected  by  long  residence  in  the  plains  Here, 
too,  all  the  children  of  English  parents  must  pass  the 
greater  part  of  each  year  that  they  remain  in  India. 
To  these  healthful  heights  resort  all  those  English  ladies 
whose  fresh  beauty  has  withered  imder  the  hot  sun  of 
India;  and  their  society  adds  so  much  to  the  natnial 
attractions  of  the  hill  stations,  that  every  officer  who  can 
obtain  leave  of  absence,  and  command  the  funds,  passes  the 
hot  season,  if  possible,  in  the  hills.  There  is  the  most 
excellent  shooting,  admirable  tiger-hunting  in  thetuiai, 
and  all  the  gaieties  of  watering-place  society ;  so  that  it 
is  not  surprising  that  "  a  summer  in  the  hills  "  is  looked 
upon  as  one  of  the  few  bright  periods  in  tiie  dreaiy  mono- 
tony of  an  Indian  existence.  The  good  effects  of  the 
bracing  climate  were  seen  in  such  ruddy  cheeks,  such 
healthful  complexions,  and  faces  expressive  of  such  exube- 
rant vitality as  had  not  met  my  eyes  since  I  had  been  on 
ship-board.  Minium* 

 «  

A  TIGER-HUNT  IN  INDIA. 

Before  the  da"\vn  of  the  next  morning  we  roused  the  camp, 
and  by  the  time  that  the  fii*st  bright  streak  of  light  appeared 
in  the  east  we  were  marching  quietly  towards  the.  seat  oi 
action,  having  fortified  our  stomachs  with  a  cup  of  pipinj 
hot  tea  before  we  started.*  We  were  accompanied  by  th< 
native  sportsman,  who  had  given  our  servants  intelligenc* 
of  the  game,  and  who  had  followed  them  to  camp  for  his  re 
ward.  TMa  man's  name  was  "Mircihi,  a.  veteran  in  his  call 
ing,  and  well  known  to  every  Bpoxteaasi  m  ^^x^sa^c^owx 
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Hood  of  Merat  as  one  of  the  most  daring  and  successful  tiger 
scouts  in  India. 

We  came  up  with  our  elephants  about  a  mile  from 
the  belt  of  jungul  where  the  tigers  were  suffered  to  lie. 
Here  we  mounted  for  action,  loading  and  carefully  re- 
examining our  guns.    The  best  elephants  of  the  number 
had,  of  course,  been  selected  for  our  use;  the  others, 
being  only  required  for  beating  up  the  spaces  intervening 
between  us,  were  of  less  consequence.    Upon  one  of  these 
we  put  Mirchi,  and  coromitting  our  course  and  manner  of 
advance  to  his  guidance,  we  formed  a  line  upon  the  east 
side  of  the  jungul,  which,  fortunately  for  us,  was  also  the 
leeward  side,  so  that  we  had  thus  two  great  advantages  — 
the  sun  at  owe  backs,  instead  of  our  &,ces,  and  the  wind 
carrying  the  voice  of  our  advance  from,  instead  of  to  the 
game.    I  took  the  centre  of  the  line,  and  each  friend  a  flank, 
the  beating  elephants  walking  in  the  intervals.    In  this 
order  of  battle  we  moved  forward,  making  our  way  through 
the  high  jungul-grass  in  silence ;  nothing  could  be  more 
exciting  than  this  slow  and  deliberate  approach  upon  a 
powerful  enemy. 

The  sagacious  beasts  on  which  we  rode  seemed  aware 
that  we  were  striking  at  the  higher  game,  for,  as  the  deer 
bounded  almost  from  beneath  their  feet,  they  took  no  notice 
of  them ;  nor  did  they  stop,  as  is  their  habit,  to  allow  their 
rider  to  take  aim,  but  continued  to  advance  step  by  step 
^th  a  slow  and  steady  pace,  as  if  designing  to  make  as 
little  noise  as  possible.  Every  step  increased  the  excite- 
ment, and  every  head  of  game  that  was  roused  by  our  ap- 
proach we  thought  must  be  the  tiger ;  but  we  were  not 
expert  at  the  sport,  as  our  friend  Mirchi  politely  told  us,  for 
the  timid  deer  are  not  apt  to  be  quite  so  close  upon  the 
quarters  of  their  destroyers. 

In  this  manner  we  advanced  at  least  half  a  mile  through 
the  jungul  without  coming  upon  any  sign  of  those  we  eoxji^c^^ 
aad  we  were  naturally  beginning  to  feat  t\i^i\.  "MjviOca  \v^^ 
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conducted  ns  npon  a  Mae  ecent ;  but  we  still  held  on  ofor 
march,  and  soon  found  the  small  game  less  abundant,  as  tibe 
jungul  grew  swampy  and  difficult  of  penetration*  Iwu 
about  to  express  mj  disappointment,  and  to  recommend  our 
trying  other  ground,  when  my  elephant  came  suddenly  upon 
the  half  devoured  carcase  of  a  bullock,  around  whidi  tibe 
ground  was  trodden  down,  and  the  jungul  torn  in  fiagme&ts ; 
the  slaughter  was  evidently  recent,  and  no  doubt  the  tiger 
had  made  his  banquet  shortly  before  daybreak.  Ha  1  hal" 
I  cried,  we  have  him  now,  here  are  his  footprints."  Miidii 
came  up,  and  having  made  his  comments  upon  the  caroaae^ 
passed  a  hint  to  the  two  marksmen  on  the  flanks  to  be 
on  the  alert.  Presently  one  of  the  elephants  commenced 
trumpeting  through  his  trunk,  and  the  whole  line  advanced 
more  warily.  This  is  the  most  exciting  stage  of  the  puzsmt; 
every  eye  is  fixed  upon  the  long  jungul-grass,  watdnqg 
eagerly  for  the  hidden  monster ;  every  waving  blade  is  taken 
for  the  tiger,  and  every  gun  is  raised  to  smite  him.  Ate 
passing  the  carcase,  we  foimd  the  jungul  much  higher  thm 
heretofore,  it  being  in  some  places  even  with  the  tope  of  onr 
elephants ;  but  here  the  ground,  though  swampy,  iras  not 
so  adhesive  as  to  impede  the  progress  of  our  line. 
*  My  elephant  now  began  to  speak,  uttering  a  long,  knr, 
rumbling  noise,  internally,  accompanied  with  occasional 
nasal  squeaks,  the  signals  of  alarm  and  caution,  and  then  t 
loud  shout  of  enthusiasm  ftom  old  Mirchi  proclaimed  the 
sport  in  view,  though  we  were  greeted  neither  by  roar  or 
charge,  as  is  generally  supposed  to  be  the  case.  The  onl^ 
circumstance  which  attracted  our  notice  was  a  slight  waving 
of  the  grass  in  front  of  us.  "  Fire  I  Fire ! "  screamed  Ae 
old  man,  in  the  vehemence  of  his  excitement ;  "  he  will  get 
away."  A  shot  from  the  left  was  the  first  fired,  but  withool 
efiect,  for  the  grass  in  front  of  us  continued  to  wave  aboot 
as  if  moved  by  some  bulky  animal  below  it  slinking  Rincf 
a-head  of  us. 

"jFire  again,"  cried  "MirdcA.   ''"Do  "jom  wish  to  let  him 
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escape  ?  "  I  fired,  but  with  no  better  success  than  my  fi-icnd 
before  me,  except  that  the  grass  began  to  move  fester,  as  if 
the  brute  beneath  was  hastening  his  retreat.  A  double 
shot  from  the  right  did  as  little  execution,  and  old  Mirchi, 
with  ardent  interest  in  the  pursuit,  grew  angry  at  our  want 
of  skill. 

Lower  down  1  lower  down  I "  he  cried.  "  What  are 
the  gentlemen  doing  that  they  fire  at  the  grass,  and  not  at 
the  tiger  ?  "  A  simultaneous  discharge  firom  the  three  bat- 
teries was  instantly  followed  by  a  roar  such  as  never  was 
lieard  within  the  walls  of  a  menagerie. 

"  Ha  I  that  is  bravely  done,"  cried  the  old  man,  changing 
hi»  note,  and  every  feature  of  his  aged  countenance  working 
witii  excitement.  "  Press  on  now,  gentlemen,  and  give  him 
chase;  you  are  young  hands  at  this  sport,  and  must  make 
4e  most  of  it."  And  in  obedience  to  his  command  we 
urged  otrr  elephants  forward  at  a  long  trot.  They,  it  may 
be  beHeved,  shared  in  the  general  excitement,  and  exhibited 
theip  interest  by  a  mixed  concert  of  trumpeting  and  rumbling 
of  their  thunders  within  them. 

The  tiger  for  a  moment  made  a  pause,  as  if  meditating 
vengeance  of  the  injury  he  had  received ;  but  he  again  stole 
off,  imtil  he  unexpectedly  found  himself  in  a  circular  patch 
of  barren  ground,  quite  free  from  cover.  The  spot  was  like 
ahttle  amphitheatre  in  the  centre  of  the  jungul,  which  looked 
as  if  constructed  purposely  for  the  encounter.  As  he  entered 
Trpon  this  bare  spot  he  turned  for  a  moment,  and  surveyed 
irith  terrible  demonstrations  of  his  wrath  the  formidable  line 
adTancing  upon  him.  He  was  wounded  in  the  hind  quarter, 
whence  the  blood  was  slowly  oo2dng.  It  was  a  glorious  sight 
to  see  how  proudly  the  mighty  monster  stood  to  reconnoitre 
^  displaying  his  tremendous  tusks  and  grinders  as  if  to 
^am  us  oflP,  and  then  making  the  heavens  ring  again  in  echo 
to  his  awiul  voice. 

By  mutual  consent  our  fire  was  reserved  until  "wci  eTi\.<et^v\. 
^pon  the  open  groimd,  and  then  a  shot  wlacli 
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shoulder  brought  him  at  once  to  the  charge.  Raiaing  him- 
self upon  his  hind  legs,  he  uttered  another  yell  of  min^ 
agony  and  rage,  and  with  a  concentration  of  all  his  powen 
he  rushed  at  my  elephant,  evidently  with  the  intentioiL  of 
fixing  himself  upon  its  head.  Firmly  and  without  wsrering 
did  the  elephant  stand  her  groxmd,  though  not  without  pre- 
paring for  the  charge  if  it  should  be  made  good.  ThM> 
however,  was  not  permitted,  for  when  the  tiger  was  iriflun 
ten  yards  of  me,  having  taken  a  careful  aim,  I  put  alall 
into  his  chest,  and  then  a  volley  was  poured  in  on  all  odei^ 
which  quickly  made  him  bite  the  dust.  Again  he  roiBi 
again  and  again  he  endeavoured  to  effect  a  charge  upon  ont 
or  other  of  the  elephants ;  but  we  were  too  strong  for  hnii 
and  a  couple  of  shots  through  the  skull  brought  him  agni 
to  the  earth,  where,  with  all  the  tenacity  of  life  attribotri 
to  the  feline  race,  he  lay,  tearing  the  stumps  of  jungol  inlui 
now  impotent  wrath,  and  glaring  upon  us  with  his  £aiBn| 
eyes  a  picture  of  vengeful  antipathy  even  in  the  throeB  ci 
death.  I  pushed  my  elephant  close  up  to  him,  and  termi- 
nated his  agonies  by  putting  a  ball  clean  through  his  skull 
for  his  head  sank  upon  the  groimd,  and  his  eyes  closed  fan 
ever,  Bacon^s  Studies  from  I^ature, 
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CEYLON. 

immense  accessions  of  territory  which  the  English 
lired  in  the  East  Indies,  after  the  American  war,'  ren- 
d  it  necessary  that  some  effort  should  be  made  to  obtain 
esBion  of  a  station  where  ships  might  moor  in  safety 
isgthe  violent  storms  incidental  to  that  climate.  As 
wliole  of  that  large  tract  which  we  possess  along  the 
mumdel  Coast  presents  nothing  but  open  roads,  all 
ds  are  obliged,  on  the  approach  of  the  monsoons,  to 
d  ont  in  the  open  seas;  and  there  are  many  parts  of  the 
ttfaat  can  be  approached  only  during  a  few  months  of 
jrear.  As  the  harbor  of  Trincomalee,  which  is  equally 
re  at  all  seasons,  afforded  the  means  of  obviating  these 
ivantages,  it  is  evident  that,  on  the  first  rupture  with 
Dutch,  our  coamtiymen  would  attempt  to  gain  posses- 
of  it  A  body  of  troops  was,  in  consequence,  detached 
\e  year  1795,  for  the  conquest  of  Ceylon,  which  was 
ted  almost  without  opposition. 

jylon  is  now  inhabited  by  the  English ;  the  remains  of 
)utch  and  Portuguese,  the  Cingalese,  or  natives,  subject 
e  dominion  of  the  Europeans;  the  Candians,  subject  to 
ing  of  their  own  name;  and  the  Veddahs,  or  wild  men, 
«t  to  no  power.  The  Malays,  too,  form  a  very  con- 
able  portion  of  the  inhabitants ;  and  their  origimd  em- 
lies  in  the  peninsula  of  Malacca,  whence  they  have 
ded  themselves  over  Java,  Sumatra,  and  the  Moluccas. 
a  been  for  many  years  customary  for  the  Dutch  to 
them  to  Ceylon,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  various 
hes  of  trade  and  manufacture ;  and  in  order  also  to 
»y  them  as  soldiers  and  servants, 
e  island  of  Ceylon  is  completely  divided  into  two  parts 
very  high  range  of  mountains,  on  the  two  sides  of 
the  climate  and  the  seasons  are  entirely  diffeteiiX.. 
tgoifntms  »Iso  terminate  completely  the  effect,  oi  ^'fe 
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monsoons,  which  set  in  periodically  from  opposite  ddes  of 
them.  The  heat  during  the  day  is  nearly  the  same  throu^- 
oiit  the  year,  the  rainy  season  (May,  Jnne,  and  July) 
renders  the  nights  much  cooler.  The  climate  of  the  sear 
coast  is  much  more  temperate  than  on  the  contineDt  of 
India ;  but,  in  the  interior  of  the  country,  the  obstnietioos 
which  the  thick  woods  oppose  to  the  free  drctdatka  at  air, 
render  the  heat  almost  insupportable,  and  geneorate  a  ]ow 
and  malignant  fever,  known  to  Europeans  by  the  sane  of 
the  jungul  fever. 

The  chief  harbors  of  Ceylon  are  Trincomalee,  Point  de 
Galle,  and,  at  certain  seasons,  Columbo.  Here  satore  liiB 
concentrated  both  the  beauty  and  the  riches  of  tlie  ialind. 
Nothing  can  be  more  dehghtful  to  the  eye  than  the  pcoh 
pect  which  stretches  aroxmd  Columbo.  The  low  cninninnB 
trees  which  cover  the  plain  allow  the  view  to  reach,  the 
groves  of  evergreens,  interspersed  with  tall  clumps,  and 
boimded  everywhere  with  extensive  ranges  of  cocon^nnt 
and  other  large  trees.  The  whole  is  diversified  with  small 
lakes  and  green  marshes,  skirted  all  roxmd  with  rice  and 
pasture  fields.  In  one  part,  the  intertwining  cinnamon  ap- 
pears completely  to  clothe  the  fiice  of  the  plain ;  in  another, 
the  openings  made  by  the  intersecting  footpaths  juat  aerre 
to  show  that  the  thick  imderwood  has  been  penetrated. 
One  large  road,  which  goes  out  at  the  west  end  of  the  fort, 
and  returns  by  the  gate  on  the  south,  makes  a  winding  cir- 
cuit of  seven  miles  among  the  woods.  It  is  here  that  the 
officers  and  gentlemen  belonging  to  the  garrison  of  Columbo 
take  their  morning  ride,  and  enjoy  one  of  the  finest  aoentf 
in  nature.  Edin,  Beview. 
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PEARL  FISHERY. 

},  perhaps,  no  spectacle  which  this  island  affords, 
iTHng  than  the  Bay  of  Gondatchj,  during  the  season 
jarl  fishery.  This  desert  and  barren  spot  is,  at  that 
averted  into  a  scene  which  exceeds  in  novelty  and 
Jmost  anything  I  ever  witnessed.  Several  thousands 
5  of  different  colors,  countries,  castes,  and  occupa- 
ntinually  passing  and  repassing  in  a  busy  crowd ; 
numbers  of  small  tents  and  huts  erected  on  the 
dth  the  bazaar  or  market-place  before  each;  the 
le  of  boats  returning  in  the  afternoon  &om  the 
nks,  some  of  them  laden  with  riches ;  the  anxious 
g  countenances  of  the  boat-owners  while  the  boats 
oaching  the  shore,  and  the  eagerness  and  avidity 
ich  they  run  to  them  when  arrived,  in  hopes  of  a 
50 ;  the  vast  numbers  of  jewellers,  brokers,  mer- 
Df  all  grades  and  all  descriptions,  both  natives  and 
rs,  who  are  occupied  in  some  way  or  other  with  the 
-some  separating  and  assorting  them,  others  weighing 
Ttaining  their  value  and  nimiber,  while  others  are 
;  them  about  or  drilling  and  boring  them  for  future 

these  circimistances  tend  to  impress  the  mind  with 
e  and  importance  of  that  object  which  can  of  itself 
lis  scene.  The  banks,  of  which  the  principal  one 
at  sea  about  twenty  miles  from  Condatchy,  are  di- 
to  six  or  seven  portions,  in  order  to  give  the  oysters 
yrow,  which  are  supposed  to  attain  their  maturity 

seven  years.  The  period  allowed  to  the  merchant 
lete  his  fishery  is  about  six  weeks,  during  which  all 
ts  go  out  and  return  together,  and  are  subject  to 
orous  laws.  The  dexterity  of  the  divers  is  very 
;  they  are  as  adroit  in  the  use  of  their  feet  as  their 
md  can  pick  up  the  smallest  object  "vmdet  ^a.\fcT 
r  toes.    Their  descent  is  aided  by  a  grea.\.  ^toaa. 
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which  they  slip  jfrom  their  feet  when  they  amve  at  Ac 
bottom,  where  they  can  remain  about  two  minutes.  Thoe 
are  instances,  however,  of  divers  who  have  so  much  of  the 
aquatic  in  their  nature,  as  to  remain  imder  water  for  fire 
or  six  minutes.  Their  great  enemy  is  the  ground-diaik; 
for  the  rule  of  eat  and  be  eaten  obtains  in  as  much  ibiOB 
£ithoms  deep  beneath  the  waves  as  above  them :  this  smnil 
is  as  fond  of  the  legs  of  Hindoos  as  Hindoos  are  of  the 
pearls  of  oysters ;  and  as  the  one  appetite  appears  to  liim 
much  more  natural  and  less  capricious  than  the  other,  he 
never  fails  to  indulge  it.  Where  fortune  has  so  much  Id 
do  with  peril  and  profit,  of  course,  there  is  no  deficiency'  of 
conjurors,  who,  by  divers  enigmatical  grimaces,  endeavour 
to  ostracise  *  this  submarine  invader.  If  they  are  succesi^ 
they  are  well  paid  in  pearls ;  and  when  a  shark  indulgei 
himself  with  the  leg  of  a  Hindoo,  there  is  a  witch,  who  fins 
at  Golang  on  the  Malabar  coast,  who  bears  the  blame. 

Ibid. 

— ♦ — 

AN  ELEPHAlSfT  CORRAL. 

In  consti'ucting  the  corral,  care  is  taken  to  avoid  dis- 
turbing the  trees  or  the  brushwood  within  the  included 
space,  and  especially  on  the  side  by  which  the  elephants 
are  to  approach,  where  it  is  essential  to  conceal  the  stockade 
as  much  as  possible  by  the  density  of  the  foliage.  The 
trees  used  in  the  structure  are  from  ten  to  twelve  inOies  in 
diameter ;  and  are  sunk  about  three  feet  in  the  earth,  so  aB 
to  leave  a  length  of  firom  twelve  to  fifteen  feet  above 
ground ;  with  spaces  between  each  stanchion  sufficiently 
wide  to  permit  a  man  to  glide  through.  The  uprights  are 
made  fast  by  transverse  beams,  to  which  they  are  lashed 
securely  with  ropes  and  flexible  climbing  plants,  or  as  they 

*  Ostracise^  banish  (firom  tho  nam©  of  the  shell  on  ^diieh  tti 
Greeks  inscribed  the  verdict). 
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called  "  jtmgal  ropes,"  and  the  whole  is  steadied  by 
BDs  of  ferked  supports,  which  grasp  the  tie-beams,  and 
Tent  the  work  from  being  driven  outward  hy  the  rush  of 

wild  elephants. 

[he  space  thus  enclosed  on  the  occasion  I  am  now 
anpting  to  describe,  was  about  500  feet  in  length  by 
f  that  in  width.  At  one  end  an  entrance  was  left  open, 
ed  with  sliding  bars,  so  prepared  as  to  be  capable  of 
ing  mstantly  shut ;  —  and  from  each  angle  of  the  end  by 
tkh  the  elephants  were  to  approach,  two  lines  of  the  same 
ong  fendng  were  continued  on  either  side,  and  cau- 
msty  concealed  by  the  trees;  so  that  if,  instead  of  entering 
'  Ae  open  passage,  the  herd  were  to  swerve  to  the  right 
*  left,  they  would  find  themselves  suddenly  stopped  and 
leed  to  retrace  their  course  to  the  gate. 
The  corral  being  thus  prepared,  the  beaters  address 
kemaelves  to  drive  in  the  elephants.  For  this  purpose  it 
I  often  necessary  to  fetch  a  circuit  of  many  miles  in  order 
DBQiround  a  sufficient  number,  and  the  caution  to  be 
humed  involves  patience  and  delay ;  as  it  is  essential  to 
rdd  alarming  the  elephants,  which  might  otherwise  rush 
1  the  wrong  direction.  Their  disposition  being  essentially 
aceful,  and  their  only  impulse  to  browse  in  solitude  and 
sority ;  they  withdraw  instinctively  before  the  slightest 
tnudon,  and  advantage  is  taken  of  this  timidity  and  love 
'  retirement  to  cause  only  just  such  an  amoimt  of  dis- 
rbance  as  will  induce  them  to  move  slowly  onwards  in 
e  direction  which  it  is  desired  they  should  take.  Several 
ids  are  by  this  means  concentrated  within  such  an  area 
will  admit  of  their  being  completely  encircled  by  the 
ttchers ;  and  day  after  day,  by  slow  degrees,  they  are 
)Ted  gradually  onwards  to  the  immediate  confines  of  the 
craL  When  their  suspicions  become  awakened  and  th^ 
hibit  restlessness  and  alarm,  bolder  measures  are  resorted 
for  jsreveDtwg  their  escape.  JFires  are  kept\>\mmi^«t\. 
paces  apart,  night  and  day,  along  the  circxmSet^DiC.^ 
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the  area  within  which  they  are  detained ;  a  oorpa  of  ftm 
two  to  three  thousand  beaters  is  completed,  and  pathniyB 
are  oareiullj  cleared  through  the  jiingul  so  as  to  open  i 
communication  along  the  entire  line.  The  headmen  keej 
up  a  constant  patrol,  to  see  that  their  followers  are  alert  at 
their  posts,  since  neglect  at  any  one  spot  might  pennift  the 
escape  of  the  herd,  and  imdo  in  a  nioment  the  yigOiDoe  ol 
weeks.  By  this  means  any  attempt  of  the  elephinii  tc 
break  away  is  immediately  checked,  and  on  any  poiBl 
threatened  a  sufficient  force  can  be  instantly  aasembledtc 
driye  them  back. 

At  last  the  elephants  are  forced  onwards  bo  dooe  to  A( 
enclosure,  that  the  inyesting  cordon  is  united  at  either 
with  the  wings  of  the  corral,  the  whole  forming  a  ciide  oi 
about  two  miles,  within  the  area  of  which  the  herd  h 
detained  to  await  the  signal  for  the  final  drire. 

Two  months  had  been  spent  in  these  preparatioii%  ni 
they  had  been  thus  &r  completed,  on  the  day  when  m 
arrived  and  took  our  places  on  the  stage  erected  fiv  V 
overlooking  the  entrance  to  the  corral.  Close  beneath  vsi 
group  of  tame  elephants,  sent  by  the  temples  and  the  cUrf 
to  assist  in  securing  the  wild  ones,  were  picketed  in  tb 
shade,  and  lazily  &nning  themselves  with  leaves.  Thio 
distinct  herds,  whose  united  nimibers  were  variously  rep* 
sented  at  from  forty  to  fifiy  elephants,  were  encloiBed,  am 
were  at  that  moment  concealed  in  the  jungul  within  a  skor 
distance  of  the  stockade. 

After  sunset  the  scene  exhibited  was  of  cxtraordiDti] 
interest ;  the  low  fires,  which  had  apparently  only  smonU 
ered  in  the  sunlight,  assumed  their  ruddy  glow  amidst  dv 
darkness,  and  threw  their  tinge  over  the  groups  ooUeelet 
roxmd  them ;  while  the  smoke  rose  in  eddies  through  dn 
rich  foliage  of  the  trees.  The  crowds  of  spectators  main 
tained  profound  silence,  and  not  a  soimd  was  perceptiU 
beyond  the  hum  of  an  insect.  On  a  sudden  the  stillnei 
was  broken  by  the  roll  of  a  drum^  followed  by  a  diflchaig 
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of  mndntry.  This  was  the  signal  for  the  renewed  assault, 
and  the  hunters  entered  the  circle  with  shouts  and  clamor ; 
diy  leaves  and  sticks  were  flung  upon  the  watch-fires  till 
they  blazed  aloft,  and  formed  a  line  of  flame  on  every  side, 
except  in  the  direction  of  the  corral,  which  was  studiously 
kept  dark ;  and  thither  the  terrified  elephants  betook  them- 
aetves  followed  by  the  yells  and  racket  of  their  pursuers. 

They  approached  at  a  rapid  pace,  trampling  down  the 
brushwood  and  crushing  the  dry  branches:  the  leader 
emerged  in  fix>nt  of  the  corral,  paused  for  an  instant,  stared 
wildly  round,  and  then  rushed  headlong  through  the  open 
gate  followed  by  the  rest  of  the  herd. 

As  if  by  magic  the  entire  circuit  of  the  corral,  which  to 
this  moment  had  been  kept  in  profound  darkness,  now 
blazed  with  a  thousand  lights,  every  himter  on  the  instant 
diat  the  elephants  entered,  rushing  forward  to  the  stockade 
with  a  torch  kindled  at  the  nearest  watch-fire. 

The  elephants  first  dashed  to  the  very  extremity  of  the 
OMloBaTe,  and  being  brought  up  by  the  powerM  fence, 
rtuied  back  to  regain  the  gate,  but  found  it  closed.  Their 
tenor  was  sublime:  they  hurried  roimd  the  corral  at  a 
rapid  pace,  but  saw  it  now  girt  by  fire  on  every  side ;  they 
attempted  to  force  the  stockade,  but  were  driven  back  by 
&e  guards  with  spears  and  flambeaux ;  and  on  whichever 
ade  they  approached  they  were  repulsed  with  shouts  and 
diBchaiges  of  musketry.  Collecting  into  one  group,  they 
would  pause  for  a  moment  in  apparent  bewilderment,  then 
burst  off  in  another  direction  as  if  it  had  suddenly  occurred 
to  them  to  try  some  point  which  they  had  before  overlooked ; 
but  again  repulsed,  they  slowly  returned  to  their  forlorn 
lestnig-place  in  the  centre  of  the  corral. 

The  interest  of  this  strange  scene  was  not  confined  to  the 
spectators ;  it  extended  to  the  tame  elephants  which  were 
stationed  outside.  At  the  first  approach  of  the  flying  herd 
they  evinced  the  utmost  interest  in  the  scene.  Two  in 
particular  which  were  picketed  near  thefrout  "wet^VaXeDSi^ 
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excited,  and  continued  tossing  their  hiBads,  pawing  the 
gronnd,  and  starting  as  the  noise  drew  near.  At  length 
when  the  grand  rush  into  the  corral  took  place,  one  of  than 
fairly  biu:st  from  her  fastenings  and  started  oflP  towards  the 
herd,  levelling  a  tree  of  considerable  size  which  obstructed 
her  passage.  TeiamL 

 ♦  

LEOPARDS. 

Leopards  *  are  the  only  formidable  members  of  the  tiger  i«ce 
in  Ceylon,  and  they  are  neither  very  numerous  nor  very 
dangerous  as  they  seldom  attack  man.  By  Europeans 
are  commonly  called  cheetahs ;  but  the  true  cheetah,  the 
hunting  leopard  of  India,  does  not  exist  in  Ceylon.  There 
is  a  rare  variety  which  has  been  found  in  various  parts  rf 
the  island,  in  which  the  skin,  instead  of  being  spotted,  is  of 
a  imiform  black.  The  leopards  frequent  the  vicinity  of 
pasture  lands  in  quest  of  the  deer  and  other  peaceftd  animals 
which  resort  to  them ;  and  the  villagers  often  complain  of 
the  destruction  of  their  cattle  by  these  formidable  marau- 
ders. In  relation  to  them,  the  natives  have  a  curious  but 
firm  conviction  that  when  a  bullock  is  killed  by  a  leopard, 
and,  in  expiring,  falls  so  that  its  right  side  is  undermost,  the 
leopard  wiU  not  return  to  devour  it.  I  have  been  told  by 
English  sportsmen  (some  of  whom  share  in  the  popular 
belief),  that  sometimes,  when  they  have  proposed  to  wateh 
by  the  carcase  of  a  bullock  recently  killed  by  a  leopard,  in 
the  hope  of  shooting  the  spoiler  on  his  return  in  search  of 
his  prey,  the  native  owner  of  the  slaughtered  animal, 
though  earnestly  desiring  to  be  avenged,  has  assured  them 
that  it  would  be  in  vain,  as,  the  beast  having  fallen  on  its 
right  side,  the  leopard  would  not  return. 

The  Singhalese  himt  them  for  the  sake  of  their  extremely 
beautiftd  skins,  but  prefer  taking  them  in  traps  and  pit&Hs* 

*  Felis  pardus,  Linn.    What  is  called  a  leopard,  or  a  Cheetah, 
Cejrlon,  ia  in  reality  the  true  pxintkieT. 
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and  occasioiialty  in  spiing  cages  formed  of  poles  driven 
firmly  into  the  ground,  within  which  a  kid  is  generaDy  fas- 
tened as  a  bait ;  the  door  being  held  open  by  a  sapling 
bent  down  by  the  united  force  of  several  men,  and  so  ar- 
ranged to  act  as  a  spring,  to  which  a  noose  is  ingeniously 
attached  formed  of  plaited  deer  hide.  The  cries  of  the  kid 
attract  the  leopards,  one  of  which,  being  tempted  to  enter, 
is  enclosed  by  the  liberation  of  the  spring  and  grasped 
firmly  round  the  body  by  the  noose. 

Ldke  the  other  camivora,  they  are  timid  and  cowardly  in 
the  presence  of  man,  never  intruding  on  him  voluntarily, 
and  making  a  hasty  retreat  when  approached.  Instances 
hsvCj  however,  occurred  of  individuals  having  been  slain 
by  tliem ;  and  like  the  tiger,  it  is  believed,  that  having  once 
tasted  human  blood  they  acquire  an  habitual  relish  for  it. 
A  peon*  on  night  duty  at  the  court-house  at  Anarajapoora, 
iras  aonie  years  ago  carried  off  by  a  leopard  firom  a  table  in 
the  Terandah  on  which  he  had  laid  down  his  head  to  sleep. 
At  Batticaloa  a  "  cheetah  "  in  two  instances  in  succession 
"Was  known  to  cany  off  men  placed  on  a  stage  erected  in  a 
tiee  to  drive  away  elephants  from  the  rice-lands :  but  such 
caaes«are  rare,  and  as  compared  with  their  dread  of  the 
bear,  the  natives  of  Ceylon  entertain  but  slight  apprehen- 
^ons  of  the  "  cheetah."  It  is,  however,  the  dread  of  sports- 
meny  whose  dogs  when  beating  in  the  jungle  are  especially 
exposed  to  its  attacks :  and  I  am  aware  of  one  instance  in 
which  a  party  having  tied  their  dogs  to  the  tent-pole  for 
aeemi^,  a  leopard  sprang  into  the  tent  and  carried  off  a  dog 
from  the  midst  of  its  slumbering  masters.  . 

They  are  strongly  attracted  by  the  peculiar  odor  which 
aooompaxues  small-pox.  The  reluctance  of  the  natives  to 
sabmit  themselves  or  their  children  to  vaccination  exposes 
the  idand  to  firightful  visitations  of  this  disease,  and  in  the 
'vfllageB  in  the  interior  it  is  usual  on  such  occasions  to  erect 

*  Pton,  porter  or  watchman. 
Q3 
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huts  in  the  jmigul  to  serve  as  temporary  hospitala.  Towardi 
these  the  leopards  are  certain  to  be  allured ;  and  the  medi- 
cal officers  are  obliged  to  resort  to  increased  precautionfl  in 
consequence.  On  one  occasion  being  in  the  mountainflnear 
Kandj,  a  messenger  despatched  to  me  through  the  jimgal 
excused  his  delay  by  stating  that  a  cheetah  "  had  leited 
itself  in  the  only  practicable  path,  and  remained  qcuetij 
licking  its  fore  paws  and  rubbing  them  over  its  &ce,  tiUbe 
was  forced  to  drive  it,  with  stones,  into  the  forest. 


ADVENTURE  WITH  A  LEOPARD. 

On  the  occasion  of  one  of  my  visits  to  Adam's  Peak  in  the 
prosecution  of  my  survey,  I  fixed  on  a  pretty  little  p8tB» 
or  meadow  in  the  midst  of  an  extensive  and  dense  Ibiei*  j 
in  the  southern  segment  of  the  Peak  Range,  as  a  &ma3tk 
spot  fbr  operations.  It  would  have  been  difficult,  after  de* 
scending  fi-om  the  cone  of  the  peak,  to  have  ibund  one*! 
way  to  this  point,  in  the  midst  of  so  vast  a  wildemcBB  rf 
trees,  had  not  long  experience  assured  me  that  good  game 
tracks  would  be  found  leading  to  it,  and  by  one  of  them  I 
reached  it.  It  was  in  the  afternoon,  just  after  one  of  thoiB 
tropical  sun-showers  which  decorate  every  branch  and  blide 
with  its  pendant  brilliants,  and  the  little  patena  was  covered 
with  game,  either  driven  to  the  open  space  by  the  dii]^iDgB  , 
from  the  leaves  or  tempted  by  the  freshness  of  the  pasture: 
there  were  several  pairs  of  elk,  the  bearded  antlered  male 
contrasting  finely  with  his  mate ;  and  other  yarietiee  rf 
game  in  a  proftision  not  to  be  foimd  in  any  place  frequented 
by  man.  It  was  some  time  before  I  could  allow  them  to 
be  disturbed  by  the  rude  fkll  of  the  axe,  in  our  necessity  to 
establish  our  bivouac  for  the  night,  and  they  were  so  VDr 
accustomed  to  danger,  that  it  was  long  before  they  toA 
alarm  at  our  noises. 
The  following  moTDing,  aiixioua  to  gain  a  height  in  time 
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to  avail  myself  of  the  clear  atmosphere  of  smirisc  for  my 
observations,  I  started  oflf  by  myself  through  the  jungul, 
leaving  orders  for  my  men,  with  my  surveying  instruments, 
to  fbllow  my  track  by  the  notches  which  I  cut  in  the  bark 
of  the  trees.  On  leaving  the  plain,  I  availed  myself  of  a 
fine  wide  game  track  which  lay  in  my  direction,  and  had 
gone  perhaps  half  a  mile  from  the  camp,  when  I  was  startled 
by  a  alight  rustling  in  the  brakes  to  my  right,  and  in  another 
instant,  by  the  spring  of  a  magnificent  leopard  which,  in  a 
bound  of  full  eight  feet  in  height  over  the  lower  brushwood, 
lighted  at  my  feet  within  eighteen  inches  of  the  spot  whereon 
I  stood,  and  lay  in  a  crouching  position,  his  fiery  gleaming 
eyes  fixed  on  me. 

The  predicament  was  not  a  pleasant  one.  I  had  no 
weapon  of  defence,  and  with  one  spring  or  blow  of  his  paw 
the  beast  could  have  annihilated  me.  To  move  I  knew 
would  only  encom^ge  his  attack.  It  occurred  to  me  at 
tibe  moment  that  I  had  heard  of  the  power  of  man's  eye 
orer  wild  animals,  and  accordingly  I  fixed  my  gaze  as  in- 
teaifyj  as  the  agitation  of  such  a  moment  enabled  me,  on 
his  eye* :  we  stared  at  each  other  for  some  seconds,  when, 
to  my  inexpressible  joy,  the  beast  turned  and  boimded 
down  the  straight  open  path  before  me. 

This  scene  occurred  just  at  that  period  of  the  morning 
when  the  grazing  animals  retired  fi*om  the  open  patena  to 
the  cool  shade  of  the  forest :  doubtless,  the  leopard  had 
taken  my  approach  for  that  of  a  deer,  or  some  such  animal. 
And  if  his  spring  had  been  at  a  quadruped  instead  of  a 
biped,  his  distance  was  so  well  measured,  that  it  must  have 
landed  him  on  the  neck  of  a  deer,  an  elk,  or  a  buffalo ;  as 
it  was,  one  pace  more  would  have  done  for  me.  A  bear 
would  not  have  let  his  victim  off  so  easily. 

Skinner  (quoted  by  Tennant). 

 f— 
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ARABIA. 

In  the  generally  compact  and  unbroken  contineHt  of  Asia, 
the  ahnost  detached  peninsula  of  Arabia,  between  the  Bed 
Sea  and  the  Persian  Gulf,  the  Euphrates  and  the  Syrian 
part  of  Mediterranean,  forms  a  remarkably  distinct  fea- 
ture. It  is  the  most  westerly  of  the  three  peninsolas  of 
southern  Asia,  and  its  proximity  to  Egypt  and  to  a  Euro- 
pean sea  renders  its  geographical  position  a  very  feyorable 
one,  both  politically  and  commercially.  In  the  cenizal 
parts  of  the  Arabian  peninsula  lived  the  population  of 
the  Hedjaz,  a  noble  and  powerful  race ;  tminfonned,  M 
not  rude;  imaginative,  and  yet  devoted  to  the  carefiil 
observation  of  all  the  phenomena  presenting  themselTW 
to  their  eyes  in  the  open  face  of  nature  on  the  e?er 
clear  vault  of  heaven  or  on  the  surface  of  the  eardi. 
After  this  race  had  lived  for  thousands  of  years  ahnoflt 
without  contact  with  the  rest  of  the  world,  and  leading  for 
the  most  part  a  nomadic*  life,  they  suddenly  broke  fbrlih, 
became  polished  and  informed  by  mental  contact  with  the 
inhabitants  of  the  ancient  seats  of  cultivation,  and  subdued, 
proselytised,  and  ruled  over  nations  from  the  Pillars  of 
Hercules  to  the  Indus,  as  far  as  the  point  where  the  Bolor 
chain  intersects  that  of  the  Hindoo  Coosh.  Even  from  the 
middle  of  the  ninth  century  they  maintained  commercial 
relations  at  once  with  the  northern  countries  of  Europe  and 
with  Madagascar,  with  East  Africa,  India,  and  China ;  they 
diffused  their  language,  their  coins,  and  the  Indian  system 
of  numbers,  and  founded  a  powerful  combination  of  coun- 
tries held  together  by  the  ties  of  a  common  religious  fei^ 
It  oflen  happened  that  great  provinces  were  only  temporwily 
overrun.  The  swarming  troop,  threatened  by  the  natives, 
encamped,  according  to  a  comparison  of  their  native  poets, 
^^like  groups  of  clouds  which  are  soon  scattered  anew  by 
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the  wind."  No  national  movement  ever  offered  more  ani- 
mated phenomena;  and  the  mind-repressing  spirit  which 
appears  to  be  inherent  in  Islam,  has  manifested  itself,  on 
the  whole,  far  less  nnder  the  Arabian  empire  than  among 
the  Turkish  races.  Beligions  persecution  was  here  as  else- 
where (among  Christian  nations  also)  rather  the  effect  of  a 
boundleas  dogmatising  despotism,  than  of  the  original  iaith 
and  doctrine '  or  of  the  religious  contemplation  of  the 
nation.  The  severity  of  the  Korkn  is  principally  directed 
against  idolatry,  and  especially  against  the  worship  of  idols 
by  Aramean  races. 

As  the  life  of  nations  is  determined  not  only  by  their  in- 
ternal mental  dispositions,  but  also  by  many  external  con- 
ditians  of  soil,  climate,  proximity  of  the  sea,  &c.,  we  should 
first  recall  the  diversities  of  form  presented  by  the  Arabian 
peninsula.  Although  the  first  impulse  which  led  to  the 
great  changes  which  the  Arabians  wrought  in  the  three 
cointin^ts  proceeded  firom  the  Ismaelitish  Hedjaz,  and  owed 
its  principal  strength  to  a  solitary  pastoral  tribe,  yet  the 
coasts  of  the  other  parts  of  the  peninsula  had  for  thousands 
of  years  enjoyed  some  portion  of  intercourse  with  the  rest  of 
the  world.  Arabia,  and  the  adjacent  island  of  Socotora 
(the  island  of  Dioscorides),  inhabited  by  Indian  settlers, 
were  the  intermediate  links  of  the  traffic  of  the  world  with 
Lidia  and  the  east  coast  of  A&ica.  The  productions  of 
these  coimtries  were  commonly  confounded  with  those  of 
Hadromant  and  Yemen.  We  read  in  the  prophet  Isaiah, 
"  They  (the  dromedaries  of  Midian)  shaU  come  firom  Saba, 
they  shall  bring  myrrh  and  incense."  Petra  was  the 
emporium  for  tiie  valuable  goods  designed  for  Tyre  and 
Sidon,  and  a  principal  seat  of  the  once  powerful  commercial 
nstian  of  the  Nabateans,  supposed  by  the  learned  Quatre- 
mere  to  have  had  their  original  dwelling-place  in  the 
Grerrha  mountains  near  the  lower  Euphrates.  This  northern 
part  of  Arabia,  by  its  proximity  to  Egypt,  by  the  spreading 
of  Arabian  tribes  into  the  mountains  \>owxidiii^^y£^ 
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Palestine,  and  into  the  countries  near  the  Euphrates^  as  well 
as  by  the  celebrated  caravan  road  from  Damascus  throng 
Emesa  and  Tadmor  (Palmjrra)  to  Babylon,  had  come  into 
influential  contact  with  other  civilised  states. 

In  the  noble  and  richly-gifted  Arab  race,  the  internal 
disposition  and  aptitude  for  mental  cultivation  concur  with 
the  external  circumstances  to  which  I  have  adverted^ 
I  mean  the  natural  features  of  the  country,  and  the  ancioit 
commercial  intercourse  of  the  coasts  with  highly-ciyilised 
neighbouring  states,  in  explaining  how  the  irruptions  into 
Syria  and  Persia,  and  at  a  later  period  the  possession  of 
Egypt,  could  have  so  rapidly  awakened  in  the  conquerorsa 
love  for  the  sciences,  and  a  disposition  to  original  inverti- 
gation.  The  true  results  of  investigation  are  indeed  hcre^ 
as  elsewhere  in  the  Middle  Ages,  alloyed  by  alchemy,  si^ 
posed  magical  arts  and  mystic  &ncies ;  but  Arabians,  inces- 
sant in  their  own  independent  endeavours,  as  well  as  labo- 
rious in  appropriating  to  themselves  by  translations  the 
fruits  of  earlier  cultivated  generations,  have  produced  much 
which  is  truly  their  own,  and  have  enlarged  the  view 
of  nature.  Attention  has  been  justly  called  to  the  dif- 
ferent circumstances  in  respect  to  cultivation  of  the  invad- 
ing and  immigrating  Germanic  and  Arabic  races.  The 
former  became  civilised  after  their  immigration ;  the  latter 
brought  with  them  from  their  native  country  not  only  their 
religion,  but  also  a  highly  polished  language,  and  the  tender 
blossoms  of  a  poetry  which  has  not  been  altogether  without 
influence  on  Proven9al*  poets  and  the  Minnesingers.f 

The  Arabs  possessed  qualities  which  fitted  them  in  * 
remarkable  manner  for  obtaining  influence  and  dominion 
over,  and  for  assimilating  and  combining,  different  nations, 
from  the  Euphrates  to  the  Guadalquivir,  and  southward 
to  the  middle  of  Africa  ;  they  possessed  a  mobility  imexam- 
pled  in  the  history  of  the  world ;  and  yet,  notwithstanding 

*"  '  *  Provengal  (9=8),  belonging  to  Provence  (France). 
f  Minnesingers,  ininBtrela  and  bisillELd  composers. 
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perpetual  change  of  place,  to  preserve  mdmpaired  their 
own  national  character,  and  the  traditional  remembrances 
of  their  original  home.  Humboldt 

 f  

THE  prophet's  MOSQUE. 

A  VISIT  to  the  Mosque,  and  the  holy  spots  within  it,  is 
tecJmically  called  Visitation/'  An  essential  difference  is 
made  between  this  rite  and  Hajj  or  pilgrimage.  The  latter 
is  obligatory  by  Koranic  order  upon  every  Moslem  once  in 
hiB  life :  the  former  is  only  a  meritorious  action. 

The  tomb  should  not  be  visited  in  the  Ihram  or  pilgrim 
dreBB;  men  should  not  kiss  it,  touch  it  with  the  hand,  or 
press  the  bosom  against  it,  or  rub  the  face  with  dust  col- 
lected near  the  sepulchre ;  and  those  who  prostrate  them- 
aelveB  before  it,  like  certain  ignorant  Indians,  are  held  to 
be  goilly  of  deadly  sin.  On  the  other  hand,  to  spit  upon 
any  part  of  the  Mosque,  or  to  treat  it  with  contempt,  is 
beld  to  be  the  act  of  an  in£del. 

Paadng  through  muddy  streets,  —  they  had  been  freshly 
watered  before  evening  time,  —  I  came  suddenly  upon  the 
Hosqne.  Like  that  at  Meccah,  the  approach  is  choked  up 
by  ignoble  buildings,  some  actually  touching  the  holy 
**  circle,"  others  separated  by  a  lane  compared  with  which 
the  road  round  St.  Paul's  is  a  Vatican  square. 

There  is  no  outer  front,  no  general  prospect  of  the  Pro- 
]iliet'B  Mosque ;  consequently,  as  a  building,  it  has  neither 
beaaty  nor  dignity.  And  entering  the  Bab  el  Eahmah  — 
the  Gate  of  Pity, — by  a  diminutive  flight  of  steps,  I  was 
asKmiBhed  at  the  mean  and  tawdry  appearance  of  a  place 
80  universally  venerated  in  the  Moslem  world.  It  is  not, 
like  the  Meccan  Temple,  grand  and  simple  —  the  expression 
of  a  single  sublime  idea :  the  longer  I  looked  at  it,  the  more 
it  BOggested  the  resemblance  of  a  museum  of  second-r^ 
art,  a  curiofiity-Bhop^  full  of  ornaments  ihat  aro  ilo^  ^ji^k^i^ 
aazieB,  and  decorated  wiib  panper  splendor. 
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The  Masjid  el  Nabi  is  a  parallelognun  about  420  feet  in 
length  by  340  broad,  the  direction  of  the  long  walk  being 
nearly  north  and  south.  As  usual  in  El  Islam,  it  is  a  liy- 
psethral  *  building  with  a  spacious  central  area,  surroimded 
by  a  peristyle  of  numerous  rows  of  pillars  like  thecoI(m- 
nades  of  an  Italian  monastery.  Their  arcades  or  porticoes 
are  flat-ceilinged,  domed  above  with  the  small  half-daoge 
cupola  of  Spain,  and  divided  into  four  parts  by  nanow 
passages,  three  or  four  steps  below  the  level  of  pave- 
ment. The  western  long  wall  "is  occupied  by  the  Biwakof 
the  Rahmah  Gate ;  the  eastern  by  that  of  the  Bab  el  Nisa,  ^ 
"  Women's  Entrance."  Embracing  the  inner  length  of  Ae 
southern  short  wall,  and  deeper  by  nearly  treble  the  amount 
of  columns  than  the  other  porticoes,  is  the  main  colannade, 
called  El  Rauzah,  the  adytum  f  containing  all  that  is  vener- 
able in  the  building.  These  four  Riwaks,  arched  extemall^i 
are  supported  internally  by  pillars  of  diflferent  shape  and 
material,  varying  from  fine  porphyry  to  dirty  plaster;  the 
southem,  where  the  sepulchre  or  cenotaph  stands,  is  paved 
with  handsome  slabs  of  white  marble  and  marquetry  J  woik, 
here  and  there  covered  with  coarse  matting,  and  above  thu 
by  imclean  carpets,  well  worn  by  faithful  feet. 

But  this  is  not  the  time  for  Tafarruj,  or  lionising.  Shaykh 
Hamid  warns  me  with  a  nudge,  that  other  things  are  ex- 
pected of  a  Zair  or  devotee.  He  leads  me  to  the  Bab  d 
Salam,  fighting  his  way  through  a  troop  of  beggars,  and 
inquires  markedly  if  I  am  religiously  pure.  Then,  placing 
our  hands  a  little  below  and  on  the  left  of  the  waist,  the 
palm  of  the  right  covering  the  back  of  the  left,  in  the  por- 
tion of  prayer,  we  pace  slowly  forwards  down  the  Hne  adW 
"  the  Holy  Fronting."  On  my  right  hand  walks  the  Shaykh, 
who  recites  aloud  the  following  prayer : — 

"In  the  name  of  Allah  and  in  the  Faith  of  Allah's  Pro- 
phet !    0  Lord,  cause  me  to  enter  the  entering  of  Trutbi 

*  St/pathral  (lit.  under  the  air),  roofless. 

f  Adj/tum^  secret  and  sacred  ^ait, —  satujiwm  sanctorum* 

t  Marqiieiry^  inlaid  bo  as  to  ioim^^sQwa\JfeftTw»iftft. 
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3  me  to  issue  forth  the  issuing  of  Truth,  and  per- 
)  draw  near  to  thee,  and  make  me  a  Sultan  Vic- 
'  Then  follow  blessings  upon  the  Prophet,  and 
is :  "  O  Allah  !  open  to  me  the  doors  of  thy  mercy, 
b  me  entrance  into  it,  and  protect  me  from  the 
►evH!"  . 

d  at  the  western  small  door  in  the  dwarf  wall,  we 
he  celebrated  spot  called  El  Eauzah,  or  the  Garden, 
y'mg  of  the  Prophet's,  "  Between  my  Tomb  and  my 
a  Garden  of  the  Gardens  of  Paradise."  On  the 
I  west  sides  it  is  not  divided  from  the  rest  of  the 
on  the  south  lies  the  dwarf  wall,  and  on  the  east 
;ed  by  the  west  end  of  the  lattice-work  containing 

low  permitted  by  Hamid  to  wander  about  and  see 
..  We  began  our  circumambulation  at  the  Bab  el 
-  the  Gate  of  Salvation,  —  in  the  south  portion  of 
m  long  waU  of  the  Mosque.  It  is  a  fine  archway 
ilj  incrusted  with  marble  and  glazed  tiles;  the 
)f  gilt  inscriptions  on  its  sides  give  it,  especially  at 
.e,  an  appearance  of  considerable  splendor.  The 
-like  doors  are  of  wood,  strengthened  with  brass 
d  nails  of  the  same  metal.  Outside  this  gate  is  a 
il,  or  public  fountain,  where  those  who  will  not 
he  water,  kept  ready  in  large  earthen  jars,  per- 
r  ablutions  gratis.  Here  aU  the  mendicants  con- 
n  force,  sitting  on  the  outer  steps  and  at  the 
of  the  Mosque,  up  and  through  which  the  visitors 
J.  About  the  centre  of  the  western  wall  is  the 
ahmah  —  the  Gate  of  Mercy.  It  admits  the  dead 
the  Faithful  when  carried  to  be  prayed  over  in 
ue.  Burton. 


The  wonders  of  history  are  of  good  results  to  eontemporarut  td 
posterity  only  when  you  can  show  them,  that  the  most  extraordmmjl 
and  the  greatest  deeds  have  been  achieved  by  great  mm  amM  ik 
strangest  circumstances  and  incidents,  Gobxhi. 
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all  the  grand  branches  of  human  knowledge,  history  is 
;  upon  which  most  has  been  written,  and  which  has  ai- 
rs been  most  popular.  And  it  seems  to  be  the  general 
oion  that  the  success  of  historians  has  on  the  whole 
n  equal  to  their  industry ;  and  that  if  on  this  subject 
ch  has  been  studied,  much  also  is  understood, 
rhis  confidence  in  the  value  of  history  is  very  widely  dif- 
ed,  as  we  see  in  the  extent  to  which  it  is  read,  and  in 
!  share  it  occupies  in  all  plans  of  education.  Nor  can  it 
denied  that,  in  a  certain  point  of  view,  such  confidence 
perfectly  justifiable.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  materials 
ve  been  collected,  which,  when  looked  at  in  the  aggre- 
te,  have  a  rich  and  imposing  appearance.  The  political 
d  military  annals  of  all  the  great  countries  in  Europe,  and 
most  of  those  out  of  Europe,  have  been  carefully  compiled, 
It  together  in  a  convenient  form,  and  the  evidence  on 
lich  they  rest  has  been  tolerably  well  sifted.  Great 
^tion  has  been  paid  to  the  history  of  legislation,  also  to 
it  of  religion :  while  considerable,  though  inferior,  labor 
i  been  employed  in  tracing  the  progress  of  science,  of 
irature,  of  the  fine  arts,  of  useful  inventions,  and,  latterly, 
the  manners  and  comforts  of  the  people.  In  order  to 
rease  our  "knowledge  of  the  past,  antiquitiea  o£  every  "^koA 
e  been  examined^  the  sites  of  ancient  cities  Y\M^\ieesi 
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laid  bare,  coins  dug  up  and  deciphered,  inscriptionB  copied, 
alphabets  restored,  hieroglyphics  interpreted,  and,  in  some 
instances,  long-forgotten  languages  reconstructed  and  re- 
arranged. Several  of  the  laws  which  r^ulate  the  changes 
of  human  speech  have  been  discovered,  and,  in  the  hands  of 
philologists,  have  been  made  to  elucidate  even  the  most 
obscure  periods  in  the  early  migration  of  nations.  Political 
economy  has  been  raised  to  a  science,  and  by  it  much  light 
has  been  thrown  on  the  causes  of  that  imequal  distribution 
of  wealth  which  is  the  most  fertile  source  of  social  dis- 
turbance. Statistics  have  been  so  sedulously  cultivated, 
that  we  have  the  most  extensive  information,  not  only  re- 
specting the  material  interests  of  men,  but  also  respecting 
their  moral  peculiarities;  such  as  the  amount  of  different 
crimes,  the  proportion  they  bear  to  each  other,  and  the  in- 
fluence exercised  over  them  by  age,  sex,  education,  and  the 
like.  With  this  great  movement  physical  geography  hafl 
kept  pace :  the  phenomena  of  climate  have  been  registered, 
mountains  measured,  rivers  surveyed  and  tracked  to  their 
source,  natural  productions  of  all  kinds  carefully  studied,* 
and  their  hidden  properties  unfolded;  while  every  food 
which  sustains  life  has  been  chemically  analysed,  its  con- 
stituents numbered  and  weighed,  and  the  nature  of  the  con- 
nection between  them  and  the  human  frame  has,  in  many 
cases,  been  satisfactorily  ascertained.  At  the  same  time, 
and  that  nothing  should  be  left  undone  which  might  enlarge 
our  knowledge  of  the  events  by  which  man  is  affected,  there 
have  been  instituted  circumstantial  researches  in  many  other 
departments ;  so  that  in  regard  to  the  most  civilised  people, 
we  arc  now  acquainted  with  the  rate  of  their  mortality,  of 
their  marriages,  the  proportion  of  their  births,  the  character 
of  their  emplojrments,  and  the  fluctuations  both  in  their 
wages  and  in  the  price  of  the  commodities  necessary  to  their 
existence.  These  and  similar  facts  have  been  collected, 
methodised,  and  are  ripe  fox  "use.  ^xxs^o.  t«5sq1\&, 'which  fonfl) 
as  it  were,  the  anatomy  of  a  mlioii,at^  x^TM^taJSsJ^^fet'^^ 
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:eness ;  and  to  them  there  have  been  joined  other  re- 
less  minute,  but  more  extensive.  Not  only  have  the 
ls  and  characteristics  of  the  great  nations  been  re- 
d,  but  a  prodigious  number  of  different  tribes  in  all 
arts  of  the  known  world  have  been  visited  and  de- 
,d  by  travellers,  thus  enabling  us  to  compare  the  con- 
i  of  mankind  in  every  stage  of  civilisation,  and  under 
variety  of  circumstance.  When  we  moreover  add,  that 
:uriosity  respecting  our  fellow-creatures  is  apparently 
able,  that  it  is  constantly  increasing,  that  the  means  of 
ying  it  are  also  increasing,  and  that  most  of  the  ob- 
ions  which  have  been  made  are  still  preserved, — when 
it  all  these  things  together,  we  may  form  a  feint  idea 
i  immense  value  of  that  vast  body  of  facts  which  we 
•ossess,  and  by  the  aid  of  which  the  progress  of  man- 
ia to  be  investigated.  Buckle, 


USE  OF  THE  IMAGINATION  IN  HISTORY. 

r  I  state  that  the  imagination  may  minister  to  the 
ledge  of  history,  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  the  poetic  or 
itic  form  is  better  than  any  other  form  in  history,  or, 
i,  to  make  any  kind  of  comparison  between  them.  I 
that  inventive  wisdom  which  brings  the  truth  to  life 
3  help  of  its  own  creative  energy  —  the  poetic  element 
is  found,  not  only  in  the  soids  of  mighty  artists, 
ler  their  art  be  poetiy  or  painting  or  sculpture,  but 
f  great  philosophers  and  historians, 
ill,  as  briefly  as  possible,  endeavour  to  show  that  this 
aative  power  does  render  important  service  in  the 
dtion  of  historical  knowledge.  In  the  first  plaqe  I  ask 
ittention  to  this  fact  —  that  whenever  the  imai^iiaNkoxL 
'eat  artist,  he  he  poet  or  be  he  painter,  "haa  VcMOcLe^ 
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any  Historic  character  or  event,  fortihwith  it  acquires  a  life- 
like reality,  which  other  portions  of  history,  on  which  no 
such  light  has  &Ilen,  do  not  possess*  Why  is  it  that  tliat 
splendid  legend  of  early  Roman  history  —  the  story  of 
Coriolanus — is  so  fresh  and  familiar  to  us,  bntbeouiBe 
Shakspeare  has  so  impersonated  the  pride  of  that  patridan 
soldier,  as  to  make  us  feel  that  he  was  not  a  mere  name  on 
the  page  of  history,  but  a  human  being  with  like  pas- 
sions as  ourselves.  I  present  to  you  this  fact  also  as  un- 
questionably true,  that  the  portion  of  English  history  whidi 
Shakspeare  has  treated  is  more  familiarly  known,  not  only 
popxdarly,  but  in  well-educated  minds,  and  especially  wiA 
reference  to  the  characters  of  &mous  personages,  than  anj 
other  part  of  it.  Why  is  it  that  the  first  great  civil  conflkt 
—  the  baronial  war,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Third,  with 
De  Montfort  at  its  head, — he  who,  when  he  fell,  earned 
"  a  hero's  honor  and  a  martyr's  name," — why  is  it  known 
so  much  less  than  that  other  civil  feud,  the  fury  of  which 
was  quenched  by  the  blood  spilt  on  Bosworth  Field  ?  Why 
is  this,  but  because  the  latter  period  is  seen  in  the  light  that 
is  shed  upon  it  by  the  imagination  of  Shakspeare?  How 
the  dramatic  poet  has  so  wrought  upon  those  times  as  to 
inspire  a  life  into  them,  I  will 'not  now  stop  to  inquire.  It 
is  the  fact  I  wish  you  to  consider.  From  this,  I  pass  to  an 
authority  on  which  much  stress  may  be  laid,  because  it 
comes  from  a  writer  remarkable  for  his  logical  and  rather 
unimaginative  habit  of  mind.  It  is  a  no  less  severe  logician 
than  Archbishop  Whately,  who  thus  reasons,  to  show  how 
imagination  is  needed  in  the  study  of  history  : — "  It  has 
seldom  or  never  been  noticed  how  important,  among  the 
intellectual  qualifications  for  the  study  of  history,  is  a  vivid 
imagination  —  a  faculty  which,  consequently,  a  skilful  nar- 
rator must  himself  possess,  and  to  which  he  must  be  able 
to  furnish  excitement  in  others.  Some  may,  perhaps,  be 
startled  at  this  remark,  who  have  been  accustomed  to  con- 
sider  Imagination  aa  having  no  other  ofiice  than  to  &igB 
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and  felsify.  Every  feculty  is  liable  to  abuse  and  misdirec- 
tion, and  Imagination  among  the  rest ;  but  it  is  a  mistake, 
to  suppose  that  it  necessarily  tends  to  pervert  the  truth  of 
history,  and  to  mislead  the  judgment.  On  the  contrary, 
our  view  of  any  transaction,  especially  one  that  is  remote 
in  time  or  place,  will  necessarily  be  imperfect,  generally 
incorrect,  unless  it  embrace  something  more  than  a  bare 
outline  of  the  occurrences — imless  we  have  before  the 
mind  a  lively  idea  of  the  scenes  in  which  the  events  took 
place,  the  habits  of  thought  and  of  feeling  of  the  actors,  and 
all  the  circumstances  connected  with  the  transaction  — 
unless,  in  short,  we  can,  in  a  considerable  degree,  transport 
ourselves  out  of  our  own  age,  and  country,  and  persons,  and 
imagine  ourselves  the  agents  or  spectators.  It  is  from  a 
ocmsideration  of  aU  these  circumstances  that  we  are  ena- 
bled to  form  a  right  judgment  as  to  the  &cts  which  history 
records,  and  to  derive  instruction  from  it.  What  we  ima- 
gine may,  indeed,  be  wholly  imaginary,  that  is,  tmreal ;  but 
it  may  be  what  actually  does  or  did  exist.  To  say  that 
Imagination,  if  not  regulated  by  sound  judgment  and  suffi- 
cient knowledge,  may  chance  to  convey  to  us  felse  impres- 
sions of  past  events,  is  only  to  say  that  man  is  Mlible.  But 
such  fidse  impressions  are  even  much  the  more  likely  to 
take  possession  of  those  whose  imagination  is  feeble  or  un- 
cultivated. They  are  apt  to  imagine  the  things,  persons, 
times,  countries,  &c.,  which  they  read  of,  as  much  less 
different  from  what  they  see  around  them  than  is  really 
the  case." 

This  may  serve  to  correct  a  common  misapprehension 
respecting  the  frmctions  of  the  Imagination,  and  to  show 
that,  when  disciplined  and  cultivated,  it  serves  the  cause  of 
truth.  This,  too,  is  to  be  thought  of,  that  the  neglect  of 
its  culture  does  not  extinguish  it ;  for  existing,  as  it  does, 
though  in  very  different  degrees,  in  all  minds,  it  will  act  in 
some  way,  perhaps  feebly,  and  fitftdly,  and  irre^ilaaiV^  \ 
and  if  it  is  not  trained  in  the  service  of  wisdom  \xvx^<t 
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it  certainly  will  be  found  in  alliance  with  folly  and  &lfle^ 
hood.  I  pass  to  another  authority,  immeasurably  higher, 
when  I  quote  a  single  sentence  from  Lord  Bacon,  who  has 
said  that  "Dramatic  poetry  is  like  history  made  viaible, 
and  is  an  image  of  actions  past,  as  if  they  were  present." 

When  Milton  visited  the  south  of  Europe,  it  was  ia  his 
thoughts,  afler  wandering  in  Yaldamo,  and  by  the  leafy 
brooks  of  Vallombrosa,  and  amid  the  ruins  of  Eome,  to 
cross  from  Italy  over  into  Greece.  But  this  cherished  jwir- 
pose  was  thwarted  by  tidings  that  came  from  his  own 
afflicted  country;  and,  deeming  it  the  duty  of  England's 
sons  to  stand  upon  England's  soil  in  her  season  of  adverafsf, 
he  speeded  homeward.  Greece  was  never  seen  by  Milton; 
but  the  spiritual  power  of  his  imagination,  enriched  as  it 
was  with  classic  lore,  had  borne  him  to  the  glorious  pro- 
montory of  Attica.  He  had  seen  the  olive  groves  of  Aca- 
deme ;  he  had  heard  the  whispers  of  the  waters  of  Dissos— 
the  industrious  murmur  of  the  bees ;  he  had  felt  the  jraie 
air  that  was  wafted  from  the  waves  of  the  bright  JEgean 
Sea  to  mingle  with  the  breath  of  the  flowery  Hymettus; 
and  so  true  was  this  vision,  that  a  learned  traveller,  gazing 
over  the  country  around  Athens,  exclaimed :  —  "I  cannot 
leave  this  spot  without  repeating  the  description  given  by 
one  who  was  no  eye-witness  of  it.  To  omit  it  would  be 
injustice  to  Athens  as  well  as  to  Milton."  Reed, 
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AMALGAMATION  OP  THE  DANISH  AND  ANGLO-SAXON 
EACES.  (859.) 

If  the  middle  of  the  ninth  centuiy  must  be  termed  the 
darkest  p^od  of  the  human  mind,  it  is  the  most  unsettled 
period  of  human  society.  Outside  of  the  narrowing  limits 
of  peopled  Christendom,  enemies  are  pressing  on  every  side. 
Saxons,  in  the  east,  are  la3ring  their  hands  in  reverence  on 
the  manes  of  horses,  and  swearing  in  the  name  of  Odin ; 
Saracens,  in  the  south  and  west ;  and  suddenly  France,  Ger- 
many, Italy,  and  England,  are  awakened  to  the  presence 
and  possible  supremacy  of  a  more  dreaded  invader  than 
either,  for  the  Vikinger,  or  Norsemen,  were  abroad  upon 
the  sea,  and  all  Christendom  was  exposed  to  their  ravages. 
Wherever  a  river  poured  its  waters  into  the  ocean,  on  the 
coast  of  Narbonne,  or  Yorkshire,  or  Calabria,  or  Friesland, 
boats,  small  in  dze,  but  countless  in  number,  penetrated 
into  the  inland  towns,  and  disembarked  wild  and  fearless 
WBiriors,  who  seemed  inspired  by  the  mad  fanaticism  of 
some  inhuman  &ith,  which  made  charity  and  mercy  a  sin. 
Starting  from  the  islands  and  rugged  mainland  of  the  pre- 
sent Denmark  and  !N[orway,  they  swept  across  the  stormy 
North  Sea,  shouting  their  hideous  song  of  glory  and  de- 
fiance, and  springing  to  land  when  they  reached  their  des- 
tination with  the  agility  and  bloodthirstiness  of  &mished 
wolves.  Their  business  was  to  carry  slaughter  and  destruc- 
tion wherever  they  went.  They  looked  with  contempt  on 
the  lazy  occupations  of  the  inhabitants  of  town  or  ^rm, 
and,  above  all,  were  filled  with  hatred  and  disdain  of  the 
monks  and  priests.  Their  leaders  were  warriors  and  poets. 
Gliding  up  noiseless  streams,  they  intoned  their  battle-ciy 
ao^  shouted  the  great  deeds  of  their  ancestors  when  they 
2%ached  the  walls  of  some  secluded  monastery,  and  rejoiced 
in  wrapping  all  its  terrified  inmates  in  fiames.  Bards^  e^l- 
^liers,  pirates,  buccaneerB,  and  heathens,  ^&i^Q^30^/^  i«Kc, 
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or  pity,  or  remorse,  amorous  of  danger,  and  skiUiil  in  ma- 
nagement of  ship  and  weapon,  these  were  the  most  ferocionB 
visitants  which  Southern  Europe  had  ever  seen.  No  storm 
was  sufficient  to  be  a  protection  against  their  approach. 
On  the  crest  of  the  highest  waves,  their  irajl  barks  were 
seen  by  the  affrighted  dwellers  on  the  shore,  careering  with 
all  sail  set,  and  steering  into  their  port.  Th^  sailed  19  the 
Thames  and  pillaged  London.  Winchester  was  given  to 
the  ffames.  The  whole  Isle  of  Thanet  was  seized  and  per^ 
manently  occupied.  The  magic  standard,  a  raven,  em- 
broidered by  the  daughters  of  the  &mous  R^ner  Lodbrog 
(who  had  been  stung  to  death  by  serpents  in  a  dungeon  into 
which  he  was  thrown  by  Ella,  king  of  Northumberland), 
was  carried  from  point  to  point,  and  was  thought  to  be  the 
symbol  of  victory  and  revenge.  The  offending  Northnm- 
brian  now  felt  the  wrath  of  the  sons  of  Lodbrog.  They 
landed  with  a  great  army,  and  after  a  battle,  in  which  the 
chiefs  of  the  English  were  slain,  took  the  Northumbrian 
kingdom.  Nottingham  was  soon  after  captured  and  de- 
stroyed. It  was  no  longer  a  mere  incursion.  The  noUe 
and  great  families  of  Deimiark  came  over  to  their  new  con- 
quest, and  stationed  thems.elves  in  strong  fortresses,  com- 
manding large  circles  of  country,  and  lived  imder  their 
Danish  regulations.  The  land,  to  be  sure,  was  not  popubns 
at  that  time,  and  probably  the  Danish  settlements  were  ac- 
complished without  the  removal  of  any  original  occupiers. 
But  the  castles  they  built,  and  the  towns  which  rapidly 
grew  round  them,  acted  as  outposts  against  the  remaining 
British  possessions ;  and  at  last,  fleet  after  fleet  disembarked 
their  thousands  of  warlike  colonists — when  Leicester,  Lin- 
coln, Stamford,  York,  and  Chester,  were  all  in  Danish  hands, 
and  stretched  a  line  of  entrenchments  roimd  the  lands  they 
considered  their  own  —  the  divided  Anglo-Saxons  were 
glad  to  purchase  a  cessation  of  hostilities  by  guaranteeing 
to  them  for  ever  the  places  and  territories  they  had  secured. 
And  there  was  now  a  Daniah  kingdom  enclosed  by  the  frag' 
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ments  of  the  Engliah  empire ;  there  were  Danish  laws  and 
customs,  a  Danish  mode  of  pronunciation,  and  for  a  good 
while  a  still  broader  gulf  of  demarcation  established  between 
the  peoples  by  their  diversity  in  religious  feith.  But  when 
Alfred  attained  the  supreme  power,  and  although  respecting 
the  treaties  between  the  Danes  and  English,  yet  evidently 
able  to  defend  his  coimtrymen  from  the  aggressions  of  their 
foreign  neighbour,  the  pacified  pirate,  tired  of  the  sea  and 
softened  by  the  richer  soil  and  milder  climate  of  his  new 
home,  began  to  perceive  the  very  unsatis&ctory  nature  of 
his  ancient  belief,  and  rapidly  gave  his  adhesion  to  the 
lessons  of  the  Gospel.  White. 

 ♦  

NORMAIf  OPPEESSION.  (1066—1076.) 

The  whole  country  is  again  wrested  from  the  Anglo-Saxons 
by  new  invaders.  From  the  Tweed  to  the  Land's  End, 
and  from  the  sea  of  Gaul  to  the  Severn,  the  English 
population  was  subdued,  and  overawed  by  the  presence 
of  the  army  of  their  conquerors.  There  were  no  longer 
any  free  provinces,  any  masses  of  Englishmen  united  in 
arms,  or  imder  military  organisation.  A  few  separate 
bands,  the  remnant  of  the  Saxon  armies  or  garrisons,  were 
to  be  met  with  here  and  there ;  soldiers  who  were  without 
leaders,  or  chiefs  without  followers.  The  war  was  continued 
only  by  the  successive  pursuit  after  these  partisans :  the 
most  considerable  among  them  were  solemnly  judged  and 
condemned,  the  rest  were  placed  at  the  discretion  of  the 
ibreign  soldiers,  who  made  them  serfs  on  their  acquired 
estates,  or  frequently  subjected  them  to  massacre  under 
such  circumstances  of  barbarity  that  an  ancient  historian, 
alluding  to  the  same,  refused  to  enter  on  the  details,  as 
being  either  inconceivable  or  hazardous  to  relate.  Such  of 
the  vanquished  as  had  any  means  left  exi^\aiYa\Mi^\)!cv^ 
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selves,  repaired  westward  to  the  ports  of  Wales,  or  to  ihoie 
of  Scotland,  where  they  embarked,  and  went,  as  the  old 
annals  express  it,  to  range  through  foreign  kingdoms,  ex- 
hibiting their  sorrows  and  miseries  in  a  state  of  exile. 
Denmark,  Norway,  and  the  countries  where  the  Teutonic 
dialects  were  spoken,  were  in  general  the  destination  of  the 
emigrants:  some  of  the  English  iiigitiyes,  however, ireie 
seen  to  direct  their  course  to  the  south  of  Europe,  andcrare 
an  asylum  among  nations  of  entirely  different  origin  sod 
epeaHng  a  different  language. 

As  to  those  Anglo-Saxons  who  would  not  or  could  not 

'  emigrate,  many  of  them  sought  refuge  in  the  forests  with 
their  families,  and,'  if  they  were  rich  and  powerful,  with 
their  servants  and  their  vassals. 

The  great  roads  along  which  the  Norman  convoys  passed 
were  infested  by  their  armed  bands,  and  they  took  Iwi 
from  the  conquerors  what  they  had  taken  by  force ;  thus  re- 
covering a  ransom  for  their  inheritances,  or  avenging  by  ss- 
sassination  the  massacre  of  their  fellow-countrymen.  Theie 
refugees  are  called  brigands  by  the  historians  friendly  to  the 
Conquest,  who  speak  of  them  in  their  accounts  as  of  men  wil- 
fully and  wickedly  armed  against  a  lawful  order  of  society. 
"  Each  day,"  say  they,  "  was  committed  a  number  of  thefts 
and  murders  caused  by  the  natural  villany  of  the  people 
and  the  immense  riches  of  this  kingdom."  But  the  natiTe 
population  considered  they  had  a  right  to  make  the  recap- 
ture of  riches  which  had  been  taken  from  themselves;  and, 
if  they  became  robbers,  it  was  for  no  other  purpose  than  to 
recover  their  own  property.  The  social  order  which  thef 
rose  against,  and  the  law  which  they  violated,  had  no  sanctitj 
in  their  estimation ;  and  thus  the  English  word  "  outlaw," 
synonymous  with  banished  man,  robber,  bandit,  or  ba- 
gand,  thenceforward  lost  its  disgraceftd  signification,  and 
was  employed  by  the  conquered  people  in  a  more  &Tor- 
able  light.    Old  narratives  and  legends,  and  the  popular 

romances  of  the  English,  have  BLed  a  kind  of  poetic  tint  ob 
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the  character  of  the  bold  outlaw,  and  over  the  wandering 
and  Qnrestramed  life  he  led  in  the  green  woods  and  glades. 
Li  those  romances  the  outlawed  individual  is  always  por^ 
trajed  as  the  gayest  and  bravest  of  men ;  he  is  the  king  of 
the  ibrest,  and  fears  not  the  king  of  the  coimtiy. 

The  north  country  especially,  which  had  most  obstinately 
resisted  the  invaders^  became  the  land  of  the  wanderers  in 
anna,  the  last  mode  of  protest,  against  power,  by  the  van- 
quished, l^e  vast  forests  in  the  province  of  York  were 
the  haunt  of  a  numerous  band  who  had  for  their  chief  a 
man  named  Sweyn,  son  of  Sigg.  In  the  midland  counties, 
and  near  London,  even  under  the  walls  of  the  Norman 
castles,  various  bands  were  also  formed  of  these  men,  who, 
say  the  chroniclers  of  that  age,  rejecting  slavery  to  the  last, 
made  the  woods  their  abiding-place.  The  encounters  with 
the  conquerors  were  always  sanguinary,  and  when  they 
appeared  in  any  inhabited  place  it  was  a  pretext  for  the 
ht&gaec  to  redouble  his  oppressions  therein ;  he  punished 
the  unarmed  men  for  the  mischief  done  to  him  by  those  in 
arms ;  and  these  again,  in  their  turn,  sometimes  made  ter- 
rible visits  to  those  whom  the  vulgar  opinion  marked  out 
as  friends  of  the  Normans. 

Thus  perpetual  terror  reigned  throughout  the  country ; 
for  to  the  danger  of  falling  by  the  sword  of  the  foreigner, 
who  considered  himself  as  a  demigod  among  brutes,  and 
understood  neither  the  prayers,  nor  the  arguments,  nor  the 
excuses  preferred  in  the  language  of  the  conquered  people, 
was  also  added  that  of  being  regarded  as  traitors  to  their 
natiTe  land,  or  of  being  suspected  of  being  such  by  the  in- 
dependent Saxons,  who  were  as  much  maddened  by  their 
deepeir  as  the  Normans  were  by  their  pride.  Thus,  no 
Englishman  would  venture  even  out  of  the  neighbourhood 
of  his  own  dwelling ;  but  every  Englishman  who  had  taken 
the  oath  of  peace  and  deliver«i  hostages  to  the  conqueror 
kept  his  house  barred  and  fortified  like  a  town  in  a  stat^  ^^-C 
siege.    It  was  filled  with  arms  of  every  \dn.d,  ^^\scs^ 
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and  arrows,  axes,  maces,  heavy  iron  forks,  and  daggers; 
and  the  doors  were  bolted  and  barricaded.  When  the  hour 
of  rest  arrived,  at  the  time  of  making  all  &st,  the  head  of 
the  fiimily  repeated  aloud  the  prayers  in  that  age  tiaed  at 
sea  on  the  approach  of  a  storm,  and  said,  The  Lord  blen 
and  help  us,"  to  which  all  present  answered,  "AmaL" 
This  custom  existed  in  England  for  more  than  two  oenta- 
ries  after  the  Conquest.  Thimy. 

t 

THE  FEUDAL  SYSTEM.  (1066 — 1485.) 

Every  throne  which  standeth  aright,  standeth  upon  three 
pillars — the  Priest  —  the  Warrior— and  the  Laborer. 
The  Priest  prayeth  day  and  night  for  the  wel&re  of  the 
people ;  the  Warrior  defendeth  the  people  with  hia  swoid; 
the  Laborer  tilleth  the  earth,  and  worketh  for  the  liveli- 
hood of  all.  And  if  any  one  of  these  three  pillars  be  bro- 
ken, the  throne  will  be  overturned."  From  the  nature  of 
the  materials  of  history,  the  palace,  the  cathedral,  and  the 
castle,  will  always  be  the  most  prominent  features  in  the 
picture;  and  we  are  therefore  apt  to  forget  that  the  in- 
dwellers  of  these  proud  and  towering  structures  ultimatelj 
depend  upon  the  cottage  and  the  bam.  All  worldly 
wealth  is  derived  from  the  fulness  of  the  earth ;  and  it  is 
by  the  weal  or  woe  of  the  peasant,  that  the  prosperity  of 
nations  is  principally  to  be  defined.  The  importance  of 
appreciating  the  real  situation  of  the  cultivator  may  be 
best  illustrated  by  very  homely  imagery.  Supposing  that 
to-morrow  each  and  every  man  in  England,  from  the  king 
downwards,  were  to  be  deprived  by  the  wand  of  a  magidan 
of  breakfast,  dinner,  and  supper,  without  a  coat  to  his  back, 
or  a  bed  to  lie  on ;  in  this  case  it  is  very  certain  that  all 
affairs  would  come  to  a  stand.  Of  course  such  a  state  of 
things,  as  to  the  whole  nation,  is  impossible ;  but  it  always 
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nust  exist  with  respect  to  a  part  of  the  commmiity.  So 
long  as  the  hungry  bellies  are  in  the  minority,  there  will 
be  general  peace  and  tranquillity,  whatever  the  individual 
privations  may  be ;  but  if,  imluckily,  the  hungry  happen 
to  be  in  the  majority,  the  country  wOl  always  be  disturbed 
and  imhappy,  notwithstanding  the  goodness  of  its  consti- 
tution, or  the  excellence  of  its  laws. 

The  homagej  or  *  becoming  your  Man,'  was  an  obligation 
which  the  Germans  brought  with  them  from  their  forests. 
It  was  a  fruit  of  the  old  oak,  though  somewhat  matured,  if 
I  may  use  the  expression,  by  cultivation.  The  lord  was 
the  protector  of  the  *  man,'  who,  on  his  part,  was  bound  to 
attend  the  superior  to  whom  he  had  ^  commended '  himself, 
both  in  peace  and  in  war.  The  price  of  this  engagement 
night  be  a  horse  or  a  helmet,  a  shield  of  silver,  or  a  purse 
d gold ;  and  its  duration  was  originally  limited  to  the  joint 
liyes  of  the  contracting  parties.  If  the  lord  died,  his  son 
could  not  daim  the  submission  of  the  vassal.  On  the  other 
haad,  if  the  vassal  died,  his  child  might  choose  any  other 
lord.  But  he  was  boimd,  whilst  the  compact  subsisted,  to 
take  his  place  in  the  hall  of  his  superior,  and  to  fight  beneath 
Ida  banner  when  it  was  unfurled ;  and  so  imperative  was  this 
obligation,  that  the  vassal  who  abandoned  his  sovereign  in 
the  conflict  rendered  himself  liable  to  capital  pimishment. 

The  subject  of  land  tenure  will  be  easily  imderstood  by 
the  following  comparison.  A  gentleman  now  lets  a  ferm 
to  his  tenant,  upon  condition  that  the  latter  shall  pay  him 
80  much  money  every  year.  If  the  rent  be  not  paid  the  * 
landlord  seizes  his  tenant's  stock,  or  ejects  or  drives  him 
away  from  his  farm.  The  'squire  reserves  to  himself  the 
rigjit  of  sporting  over  the  fields,  and  there  is  an  under- 
standing tiiat  the  tenant  will  do  his  best  to  preserve  the 
game.  The  landlord  also  expects  that  the  tenant  should 
rote  in  his  interest  at  the  county  election :  if  a  body  of 
f eomazuj  he  raised,  be  considers  that  the  tenaafc  \a  "WsccA 
7  jaia  die  troop  under  bia  command.  Aiid,\aB*\5'»«vx:^ 
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posing  that  the  tenant  should  not  only  pay  his  rent  pono- 
tually,  but  duly  perform  his  honorary  engagements,  and 
then  die,  leaving  a  son  old  enough  to  carry  on  the  businett 
of  the  farm,  the  landlord  will  probably  renew  his  lease 
upon  nearly  the  same  terms. 

In  a  similar  transaction  during  the  early  ages  of  the 
feudal  system,  the  landlord  would  have  allowed  the  tenant 
to  hold  the  farm,  not  upon  condition  of  paying  a  money- 
rent,  but  of  following  him  to  the  wars,  at  his  (the  tenant^s) 
expense,  for  a  certain  number  of  days  in  the  year.  Inatead 
of  trusting  to  the  honor  or  feeling  of  the  tenant  to  obey 
his  wishes,  he  would  have  secured  ^e  fidelity  of  the  vasal 
by  a  solemn  oath.  Still  the  essence  of  the  arrangement  is 
not  dissimilar  :  the  landlord  has  parted  with  the  poBHStkfh 
of  the  land  upon  conditions ;  but  the  farm  itself  continueito 
be  his  property,  and  the  tenant  has  only  the  right  of 
ing  that  property.  Palgraoe. 


FEUDALISM. 

Let  us  examine  this  society  in  itself,  and  see  what  part 
it  has  played  in  the  history  of  civilisation.  Let  us  first 
take  feudalism  in  its  most  simple,  its  primitive,  fimdamental 
element ;  let  us  consider  the  case  of  a  single  possessor  of  a 
fief*  in  his  domain;  let  us  see  what  will  be  the  position  and 
the  duties  of  all  those  who  compose  the  little  society  by 
which  he  is  surrounded. 

He  establishes  himself  in  an  isolated,  elevated  situation, 
which  his  first  care  is  to  render  safe  and  strong ;  he  there 
constructs  what  he  will  call  his  castle.  "With  whom  does 
he  establish  himself?  With  his^wife  and  children;  perhaps 
some  fi:ee  men,  who  have  not  become  proprietors,  have  at- 
tached themselves  to  his  person,  and  continue  to  live  vith 
hun  at  hia  table.    These  are  tKe  inhabitants  of  the  interior 

*  IVe/,  land  held  on  coii3a\a.OTX  oi  iDaaJuaa:^  «smi». 
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of  the  castle.  All  around,  at  the  foot,  are  grouped  a  little 
population  of  colonists  and  serfs,  who  cultivate  the  land  be- 
longing to  the  holder  of  the  fief  In  the  midst  of  this  in- 
ferior population  religion  plants  a  church,  and  establishes  a 
priest.  This  was  the  elementary  feudal  society,  the  feudal 
molecule,  so  to  speak.  It  is  this  element  wHch  we  have 
now  to  examine;  we  must  do  so  in  the  two  points  of  view 
from  which  it  is  necessaiy  to  regard  all  facts.  What  have 
been  its  results  towards  the  development,  first,  of  man, 
aecondly,  of  society. 

We  are  quite  right  in  examining  this  little  society  which 
I  have  just  described,  on  these  two  points,  and  in  placing 
fidth  in  the  results,  for  it  is  the  type,  the  faithful  image, 
of  the  whole  feudal  society.  The  lord,  the  people  on  his 
domains,  and  the  priest,  are  the  features  of  feudalism,  on  a 
great  as  well  as  a  small  scale,  separating  firom  it  royalty 
and  the  towns,  which  are  distinct  and  foreign  elements. 

The  first  feet  which  strikes  me  in  considering  this  little  so- 
ciety, is  the  prodi^ous  importance  which  the  possessor  of  the 
fief  must  have  had,  in  his  own  eyes  and  in  the  eyes  of  those 
who  surrounded  him.  The  sentiment  of  personality,  of  in- 
dividual liberty,  was  supreme  in  the  barbaric  life.  Here  it 
was  entirely  different :  it  was  no  longer  only  the  liberty  of 
the  man,  of  the  warrior ;  it  was  the  importance  of  the  pro- 
prietor, the  chief  of  the  family,  the  master.  This  position 
necessarily  gave  rise  to  an  impression  of  inmiense  supe- 
riority, a  superiority  entirely  personal,  and  veiy  different 
fi'om  any  we  meet  with  in  the  course  of  other  civilisations. 
What  an  influence  such  a  situation  must  have  exercised 
upon  him  who  occupied  it  I  What  personal  haughtiness, 
what  prodigious  pride,  what  insolence  must  have  arisen  in 
his  Boul  I  Above  him,  no  superior  of  whom  he  was  the  re- 
presentative and  interpreter;  beside  him  no  equal;  no 
powerful  general  law  oppressed  him;  there  was  no  external 
power  which  could  control  his  wiU;  he  felt  no  curb  but 
the  lindta  of  his  strength  and  the  pxe^ii<c^^  ^as^|<ss:< 
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Such  was  the  moral  influence  of  this  situation  on  llie  cha- 
racter of  him  who  held  it. 

I  proceed  now  to  a  second  consequence,  also  more  im- 
portant, and  too  little  considered,  —  the  particular  turn  of 
the  feudal  femily  spirit. 

Let  us  glance  over  the  various  femily  systems ;  we  will  first 
take  the  patriarchal  &mily,  of  which  the  Bible  and  llie 
oriental  monuments  give  the  type.  This  family  was  very 
numerous ;  it  was.  a  tribe.  The  chie^  the  patriarch,  lived 
with  his  children,  his  near  relatives,  the  various  generadons 
which  were  gathered  around  him,  all  his  kindred  and  his 
servants,  and  he  not  only  lived  with  them,  but  he  had  the 
same  interests,  the  same  occupations,  he  led  the  same  life. 
Was  not  this  the  position  of  Abraham,  of  the  patriarchB? 
Is  it  not  that  of  the  chiefs  of  the  Arab  tribes,  who  still  keep 
up  the  form  of  the  patriarchal  life  ? 

Another  femily  system  presents  itself, — ^the  clan,  a  smaE 
society,  the  type  of  which  we  must  seek  for  in  Scotland  and 
Ireland,  and  through  which  a  great  portion  of  the  European 
world  has  probably  passed.  This  is  no  longer  the  patri- 
archal family.  There  is  a  great  difference  here  between 
the  situation  of  the  chief  and  that  of  the  rest  of  the  poptda- 
tion;  he  did  not  even  lead  the  same  life;  the  greater  part 
tilled  and  served ;  he  was  idle,  and  a  warrior.  But  their 
origin  was  the  same ;  they  all  bore  the  same  name ;  the 
ties  of  kindred,  ancient  traditions,  mutual  reminiscences, 
similar  affections  established  between  all  the  members  of  a 
clan  a  moral  bond,  a  kind  of  equality. 

These  are  the  two  principal  types  of  the  family  life  with 
which  history  fiimishes  us.  Is  this,  then,  the  feudal  fanuly? 
Evidently  not.  It  seems,  at  first,  to  have  some  aflSnity 
with  the  clan,  but  the  difference  is  greater  than  the  resem- 
blance. The  population  which  surrounded  the  holder  of  » 
fief  was  entirely  imconnected  with  him ;  they  did  not  bear 
his  name ;  between  them  and  him  there  was  no  affinity,  no 
bond,  either  historical  or  moral   Neither  was  it  the  same 
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as  the  patriarchal  family.  The  possessor  of  a  fief  did  not 
lead  the  same  life,  did  not  engage  in  the  same  occnpations 
as  those  who  surromided  him ;  he  was  idle  and  a  warrior, 
whilst  the  others  were  laborers.  The  feudal  family  was 
not  numerous,  it  was  not  a  tribe ;  it  confined  itself  to  the 
jamily ;  they  lived  apart  fix)m  the  rest  of  the  population,  in 
the  interior  of  the  castle. 

The  colonists  and  serfe  had  no  part  with  them;  tlieir 
origin  was  different,  the  inequality  in  their  position  waa 
prodigious. 

Five  or  six  individually,  in  a  situation  at  once  superior 
and  estranged  -Gcom  the  rest,  composed  the  feudal  family. 
It  must  obviously  have  been  invested  with  a  peculiar  cha- 
racter. It  was  narrow,  concentrated,  constantly  on  the  de- 
fensive, constantly  forced  to  distrust,  or  at  least  to  avoid, 
even  its  retainers. . 

Domestic  life  would,  of  course,  become  of  great  impor- 
tance. I  am  aware  that  its  brutality  of  the  passions,  and 
the  custom  of  the  chief  to  spend  his  time  in  war  or 
the  chase,  were  great  obstacles  to  the  development  of  do- 
mestic life.  But  this  obstacle  would  be  overcome;  the 
chief  necessarily  returned  habitually  to  his  home;  he  always 
iband  there  his  wife  and  children,  and  few  besides  them ; 
they  would  remain  his  only  permanent  society ;  with  them 
akme  he  would  share  his  interests,  his  fiite.  It  was  impos- 
sible that  domestic  existence  should  not  acquire  great  in- 
fluence. Proofs  of  this  abound.  "Was  it  not  in  the  heart  of 
the  feudal  femily  that  the  importance  of  women  was  deve- 
loped !  In  all  ancient  societies,  —  I  do  not  speak  of  those  in 
which  the  family  spirit  did  not  exist,  but  of  those  where  it 
was  powerful,  in  the  patriarchal  life,  for  instance,  —  women 
did  not  hold  nearly  so  high  a  place  as  they  acquired  in 
Europe  under  the  feudal  system.  It  was  to  the  develop- 
ment, the  preponderance  of  domestic  manners,  inevitable  in 
feudalism,  that  they  chiefly  owed  this  change,  this  advance 
m  their  position. 
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A  second  feet,  a  fresh  proof  of  the  empire  of  the  domestic 
life,  equally  characterises  the  feudal  fxanlj^  this  is  the 
spirit  of  inheritance,  of  perpetuation,  which  was  evidentfy 
ail-powerful.  The  spirit  of  hereditary  right  is  inherent  in 
the  family  spirit,  but  it  has  nowhere  been  so  fully  developed 
as  in  feudalism.  This  proceeded  from  the  nature  of  the 
property  with  which  the  family  was  incorporated.  The 
fief  was  not  like  any  other  property ;  it  constantly  needed  a 
possessor  who  could  defend  it,  work  for  it,  acqidt  himself  of 
the  obligations  inherited  with  the  domain,  and  thus  main- 
tain it  in  its  rank  in  the  general  association  of  the  masten 
of  the  country.  From  this  sprang  a  kind  of  identity  between 
the  actual  possessor  of  the  fief  and  the  fief  itself,  and  all  die 
generations  of  its  future  possessors. 

This  circumstance  contributed  greatly  to  strengthen  and 
draw  closer  the  family  ties  already  rendered  so  powerffallif 
the  nature  of  the  feudal  femily. 


I  now  leave  the  seignorial  dwelling,  and  descend  to  die 
population  that  surrounds  it.  Here  everything  has  a  difieient 
aspect.  The  nature  of  man  is  so  good,  so  fertilising,  M 
when  a  social  position  has  lasted  for  some  time,  it  estahluto 
between  those  who  are  connected  by  it,  whatever  may  beAe 
conditions  of  the  connection,  a  kind  of  moral  bond, — aenti- 
ments  of  protection,  benevolence,  and  affection.  Thus  it 
was  in  feudalism.  No  doubt  in  the  course  of  time  Acre 
may  have  sprung  up  some  moral  relations,  some  habits  of 
affection,  between  the  colonists  and  the  possessor  of  thefi^ 
But  this  must  have  happened  in  spite  of  their  relative  poi- 
tion,  which  was  radically  bad.  There  was  nothing  maaSf 
conunon  between  the  possessor  of  the  fief  and  the  coloniib; 
they  were  put  on  his  domain,  they  were  his  property;  end 
under  this  word  property  are  comprised  all  the  lig^ta  whiA 
we  now  call  rights  of  igiviib^^^  ^^^Toii^ty^  as  well  as  At 
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jbts  of  private  property,  the  rights  of  imposing  laws, 
ses,  and  ptmishmeiits,  as  well  as  that  of  disposing  of,  and 
Uing.  As  as  this  can  be  said  of  the  relative  position 
'man  to  man  in  any  case,  there  were  between  Hie  lord 
id  the  cultivators  of  his  domains,  no  rights,  no  guarantees, 
0  society. 

This  was,  I  fency,  the  cause  of  that  truly  intense  and  in- 
incible  hatred  with  which  the  people  have  at  all  times  re- 
arded  the  feudal  system,  the  remembrance  of  its  very 
ame.  It  was  not  an  unexampled  case  for  men  to  submit 
}  oppressive  despotisms  and  become  accustomed  to  them, 
ven  so  far  as  almost  to  prefer  them.  Theocratic  and  mo- 
archical  despotism  have  more  than  once  obtained  the  ap- 
robation,  almost  the  affection,  of  the  population  submitted  , 
)  them.  Feudal  despotism  has  always  been  repulsive, 
dious ;  it  has  oppressed  the  destinies,  but  never  reigned 
?er  the  souls  of  men.  The  reason  is,  that  in  the  Theo- 
racy  and  the  monarchy,  the  power  is  exercised  in  virtue  of 
^rtain  persuasions  common  to  the  master  and  to  his  sub- 
lets; it  is  the  representative,  the  minister  of  another 
Qwer,  superior  to  aU  human  powers ;  it  speaks  and  acts  in 
le  name  of  Divinity,  or  of  a  general  idea,  not  in  the  name 
r  man  itself,  of  man  alone.  Feudal  despotism  is  quite 
lother  thing ;  it  is  the  power  of  an  individual  over  an 
idividoal,  the  dominion  of  the  personal  and  capricious  will 
r  man.  It  is,  perhaps,  the  only  tyranny  which,  to  his 
temal  honor,  man  will  never  consent  to  accept.  When- 
rer  he  sees  in  his  ruler  a  mere  man,  when  the  will  which 
ppresses  him  is  only  a  human  will,  individual  as  his  own, 
e  is  offended,  and  endures  the  yoke  with  indignation, 
uch  was  the  true  distinctive  character  of  the  feudal  power, 
nd  such  is  the  origin  of  the  antipathy  which  it  never 
eased  to  inspire. 

The  religious  element  which  was  associated  with,  it  m& 
it^e  calculated  to  lighten  ike  burden.    I  do  not  faiLC;^  ^^X. 
eizdSuence  of  the  priest  was  much  in  tlie  AitvX^  ^csife'^S 
a  2 
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which  I  have  described,  nor  that  he  was  very  saccessfnl  in 
legitimating  the  connection  between  the  inferior  poptdation 
and  its  lord.  The  Church  had  exercised  a  very  great  in- 
fluence over  European  civilisation,  but  this  it  has  done  by 
proceeding  in  a  general  manner,  by  changing  the  general 
disposition  of  mankind.  When  we  examine  closely  into 
the  little  feudal  society,  properly  so  called,  we  find  the 
influence  of  the  priest  between  the  lord  and  the  colonists  to 
be  hardly  anything.  Most  frequently  he  was  himself  as 
ix)ugh  and  inferior  as  a  serf,  and  very  little  able,  either  by 
situation  or  disposition,  to  oppose  the  arrogance  of  the  lord. 
No  doubt  he  was  only  called  upon  to  sustain  and  develope 
some  moral  life  in  the  inferior  population :  he  was  dear  and 
useftd  to  them  on  this  accoimt,  and  he  probably  difiuaed 
something  of  consolation  and  life ;  but  he  could  do,  and  did, 
I  conceive,  very  little  for  their  fortune. 

I  have  examined  the  elementary  feudal  society ;  I  hate 
placed  before  you  the  principal  consequences  which  might 
accrue  from  it,  either  to  the  possessor  of  the  fief  himself,  to  htf 
family,  or  to  the  population  congregated  aroimd  him.  Let 
us  now  leave  these  narrow  bounds.  The  .population  of  the 
fief  was  not  confined  to  the  territory,  there  were  other 
societies  analogous  or  different  to  which  it  bore  relatiwi. 
What  influence  did  this  general  society  to  which  it  belonged 
exercise  over  civilisation  ? 

I  will  make  a  short  observation  before  replying ;  it  is 
true  that  both  the  possessor  of  the  fief  and  the  priest  be- 
longed to  a  general  society,  they  had,  at  a  distance,  nume- 
rous relations.  It  was  not  the  same  with  colonists  and 
serfs ;  every  time  that,  to  designate  the  rural  population,  at 
this  period,  we  employ  a  general  word,  which  seems  to  im- 
ply one  and  the  same  society  —  the  word  people,  for  ex- 
ample— ^we  speak  untruly.  There  was  for  this  population  no 
general  society ;  its  existence  was  entirely  local.  B^ond 
the  territory  which  they  inhabited  the  colonists  had  no  con- 
nection  vrith  any  one,  ^^exe  udxW  bound  to  any  one,  nor 
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I  any  tiling.  There  was  for  them  no  common  destiny,  n6 
)mmon  country ;  they  did  not  form  a  people.  When  we 
^eak  of  the  feudal  association  as  a  whole,  it  is  the  posses- 
OfTS  of  fiefe  only  that  are  concerned.  Let  us  see  what  were 
he  relations  of  the  petty  feudal  society  with  the  general 
Dciety  with  which  it  was  connected,  and  what  conse- 
jaences  these  relations  would  probably  have  on  the  de- 
rdopment  of  civilisation. 

You  know  what  ties  bound  the  possessors  of  fiefs  among 
fliemselves,  what  relations  were  attached  to  their  property, 
rhat  were  the  obb'gations  of  service  on  the  one  part,  and 
protection  on  the  other.  I  shall  not  enter  into  the  details 
Df  these  obligations,  it  is  enough  that  you  have  a  general 
idea  of  them.  From  them  there  were  necessarily  implanted 
in  the  minds  of  each  possessor  of  a  fief  a  certain  number  of 
moral  ideas  and  sentiments  —  ideas  of  duty,  sentiments  of 
iffection.  It  is  obvious  that  the  principle  of  fidelity,  of  de- 
ration, of  loyalty  to  engagements,  and  all  the  sentiments 
xmectcd  with  these,  must  have  been  developed  and  main- 
amed  by  the  relations  of  the  possessors  of  fiefs  among 
iiemselves. 

These  obligations,  duties,  and  sentiments  endeavoured 
o  convert  themselves  into  rights  and  institutions.  Every 
)ne  knows  that  feudalism  desired  to  regulate  by  law  the 
stent  of  the  services  due  from  the  possessor  of  ^e  fief  to 
liis  suzerain ;  what  were  the  services  he  might  expect  in 
return  ;  in  what  cases  the  vassal  owed  military  or  pecuniary 
lid  to  his  suzerain  ;  in  what  form  the  suzerain  ought  to  ob- 
tain the  consent  of  his  vassals  for  services  to  which  they 
were  not  bound  by  the  simple  possession  of  their  fief. 
Attempts  were  made  to  place  all  these  rights  under  the 
goarantee  of  institutions  the  object  of  which  was  to  insure 
respect  towards  them.  Thus  the  seignorial  jurisdictions 
"Were  to  dispense  justice  between  the  possessors  of  fiefs, 
upon  claims  carried  before  their  common  sozeram.  TVixi^ 
ereijr  lord  of  any  importance  assembled  bia  ^aaaa^ 
B  3 
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liament  to  treat  with  them  on  matters  which  required  their 
consent  or  concurrence.  There  were,  in  short,  a  collectkm 
of  political,  judicial,  and  military  powers,  by  which  they 
attempted  to  organise  the  feudal  system,  to  convert  the 
relations  of  the  possessors  of  fiefe  into  rights  and  institu- 
tions. 

But  these  rights  and  institutions  had  no  reality,  no  goa- 
rantee. 

If  we  inquire  what  is  the  nature  of  a  guarantee,  we  ar- 
rive at  the  perception  that  its  fundamental  chs^racter  is  the 
constant  presence,  in  the  midst  of  the  society,  of  a  will,  a 
power,  with  the  inclination  and  the  ability  to  impose  a  law 
upon  individual  wills  and  powers,  to  make  them  observe 
the  common  rule,  and  respect  the  general  right. 

Well,  this  could  not  exist  under  the  feudal  system. 

Doubtless  the  possessorsof  fiefs  were  not  all  ^ual  among 
themselves ;  there  were  many  more  powerfiil  than  the  reit; 
and  many  powerful  enough  to  oppress  the  weaker.  But 
there  was  not  one,  to  begin  with  the  highest  suzerain,  the 
king,  who  was  in  a  condition  to  impose  law  on  all  the 
others,  in  a  condition  to  compel  obedience.  Observe  that 
all  permanent  means  of  power  and  action  were  wanting: 
there  were  no  permanent  troops,  no  permanent  taxes,  no 
permanent  tribunals.  The  social  powers  and  institutions 
were,  in  some  sort,  obliged  to  recommence,  to  be  recreated 
each  time  they  were  needed.  It  was  necessary  to  organise 
a  tribunal  for  every  process,  an  army  for  every  war,  a 
revenue  whenever  there  was  need  of  money,  everything 
was  occasional,  accidental,  special ;  there  were  no  means  of 
central,  permanent,  independent  government.  It  is  cleir 
that,  in  such  a  system,  no  individual  was  capable  of  im- 
posing his  wiU  on  others,  or  of  causing  the  general  right  to 
be  respected  by  all. 

The  other  system,  that  of  free  government,  of  a  puUic 
power,  was  equally  impracticable;  it  could  never  hate 
*^Wn  in  the  midst  of  feudalism.    The  reason  is  simple. 
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When  we  speak  in  the  present  day  of  a  public  power,  of 
what  we  call  the  rights  of  sovereignty,  the  right  of  imposing 
laws,  taxes,  and  punishments,  we  all  know,  and  think,  that 
these  rights  belong  to  no  individual ;  that  no  one  has,  on  his 
own  account,  the  right  to  punish  others,  to  impose  on  them 
a  burden  or  a  law.  These  are  rights  that  pertain  only  to 
society  in  general,  which  are  exercised  in  its  name,  which 
it  holds  not  of  itself  but  of  the  Most  High.  Thus,  when  an 
individual  comes  before  the  power  which  is  invested  with 
these  rights,  the  sentiment  which  moves  him,  perhaps  un- 
consciously, is,  that  he  is  in  the  presence  of  a  public,  legiti- 
mate authority,  which  has  a  mission  to  command  him,  and 
he  is  in  a  manner  submissive,  naturally,  and  involuntarily. 
It  was  quite  otherwise  in  feudalism.  The  possessor  of  the 
fief  was  invested  with  all  the  rights  of  sovereignty  in  his 
domain,  and  over  the  men  that  occupied  it ;  they  were  inhe- 
rent to  the  domain,  and  formed  part  of  his  private  property. 
What  we  now  call  public  rights  were  then  private  rights ; 
what  are  now  public  powers  were  then  private  powers. 
When  a  holder  of  a  fief,  after  having  exercised  sovereignty 
in  his  own  name,  as  proprietor,  over  all  the  population 
among  whom  he  lived,  went  to  an  assembly,  to  a  parlia- 
ment lield  in  the  presence  of  his  suzerain,  a  parliament  not 
at  all  numerous,  generally  composed  of  his  equals,  or  nearly 
80,  he  neither  carried  there,  nor  brought  away  with  him,  an 
idea  of  public  power.  Such  an  idea  was  a  contradiction  to 
his  whole  existence,  to  all  his  acts  in  his  domains.  He 
on}y  saw  there  men  invested  with  the  same  rights  and  in 
the  same  situation  as  himself,  acting  as  he  did,  in  virtue  of 
their  personal  will.  Nothing  led  or  obliged  him  to  recog- 
nise, in  the  highest  department  of  the  government,  in  the 
institutions  which  we  call  public,  that  character  of  supe- 
rioiitj  and  generosity  inherent  to  the  idea  which  we  form 
of  political  powers.  And  if  he  was  discontented  with  the 
decision  made  there,  he  refiised  to  concur  in  it,  or  appealed 
to  feroe  to  lesist  it.   Force  was,  under  the  feudal  ^^Xem.^ 
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tlie  true  and  habitual  guarantee  of  right,  if  we  may  call  a 
force  a  guarantee. 

All  rights  appealed  unceasingly  to  force  to  insure  thdr 
being  recognised  and  respected.  No  institution  succeeded 
in  doing  this.  This  was  so  much  felt  that  institutions  were 
never  applied  to.  If  the  seignorial  courts  and  parliaments 
of  vassals  had  been  in  a  condition  to  act,  we  should  meet 
with  them  in  history  more  frequently  than  we  do ;  their 
rarity  proves  their  uselessness.  Guizot, 

 ♦  

CONDITION  QF  THE  PEOPLE  IN  THE  THIRTBEimi 
AND  FOURTEENTH  CENTURIES.  (1272 1381.) 

Notwithstanding  the  affection  and  good  will  which,  during 
his  life,  Simon  de  Montfort  had  testified  for  all  those  of 
Saxon  origin,  there  still  existed  an  immense  distance  be- 
tween the  people  and  the  sons  of  the  Normans.  .Robert 
Grosse  T^te,  bishop  of  Lincoln,  principal  chaplain  to  the 
army  of  the  barons,  who  was  one  of  the  most  ardent  pro- 
moters of  the  wai*  against  the  king,  reckoned  only  two 
languages  in  England, — Latin  for  men  of  letters,  and  French 
for  the  Tmeducated,  in  which  language  he  himself,  in  his 
old  age,  wrote  pious  books  for  the  use  of  the  laity,  making 
no  account  of  the  English  language,  or  of  those  who  spoke 
it.  The  poets  of  the  same  period,  even  those  of  English 
birth,  composed  all  their  verses  in  French,  whenever  they 
wished  to  derive  from  them  either  profit  or  honor.  There 
was  then  only  the  class  of  ballad-singers  and  writers  of 
romances  for  the  artisan  and  peasantry  to  admire,  that 
employed  either  pure  English,  or  that  language,  mixed  up 
of  French  and  English,  which  served  for  the  habitual 
commimication  between  the  higher  and  lower  classes.  Thia 
intermediate  idiom,  the  gradual  formation  of  which  was  a 
ueceasaiy  result  of  the  Conc^vxe^t,       \i^<»xaft  current  in 
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the  cities  where  the  population  of  the  two  races  had  become 
more  intermingled,  and  where  the  inequality  of  conditions 
was  less  marked  than  in  the  rural  districts.  There  it 
insensibly  took  the  place  of  the  Saxon  tongue,  which, 
being  no  longer  spoken  by  any  but  the  rudest  and  poorest 
part  of  the  nation,  fell  as  much  below  the  new  Anglo- 
Korman  idiom  as  the  latter  was  below  the  French,  which 
was  the  language  of  the  court,  the  aristocracy,  and  of  all 
irho  had  any  pretences  to  refinement. 

Notwithstanding  the  indignation  of  the  descendants  of 
the  conquerors  at  the  irresistible  movement  which  tended 
to  approximate  to  themselves  the  wealthier  part  of  the  con- 
quered population,  that  movement  sensibly  manifested  itself 
through  the  whole  of  the  fourteenth  century  in  those  towns 
to  which  the  royal  charters  had  granted  the  right  of  electing 
their  own  magistrates  in  place  of  the  Norman  viscounts 
and  seignorial  bailiffs  or  seneschals.  In  these  towns,  which 
received  the  name  of  corporations,  or  bodies  corporate,  the 
members  of  the  burgh,  rendered  powerful  by  their  municipal 
oiganisation,  now  succeeded  in  obtaining  for  themselves 
much  more  respect  than  was  hitherto  shown  towards  the  in- 
habitants of  small  towns  and  hamlets  that  remained  imder 
the  immediate  control  of  the  royal  authority ;  but  a  long 
time  yet  elapsed  before  that  authority  had  for  the  citizens 
taken  individually  the  same  consideration,  or  evinced  towards 
them  those  outward  tokens  of  respect  which  it  was  willing 
to  testify  for  the  collective  bodies  of  which  they  were  mem- 
bers. The  magistarates  of  London  in  the  reign  of  Edward 
m.  being  admitted  to  take  their  places  at  the  royal  feasts, 
already  were  treated  with  that  proper  respect  for  consti- 
tuted authorities  which  was  a  characteristic  feature  of  the 
Anglo-Norman  race.  But  the  same  king,  who  had  allowed 
the  mayor  and  aldermen  to  sit  at  the  third  table  from  his 
own,  treated  merely  as  Saxon  serfs  eveiy  individual  of 
London  who,  being  neither  a  kni^t  nor  an  esquire,  prac- 
tised any  trade  or  art    If,  for  instance,  that  ^in^  ^ 
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mind  to  embellish  his  palace,  or  to  signalise  himself  by 
decorating  a  church,  instead  of  engaging  the  best  pomters 
in  the  city  to  come  and  work  at  a  stipulated  salary,  he 
addressed  to  his  first  architect  a  royal  commiscdon  in  the 
following  terms :  "  Be  it  known  to  you  that  we  have  com- 
missioned our  well-beloved  William  de  Walsingham  to  take 
in  our  city  of  London  as  many  painters  as  shall  be  neces- 
sary, to  set  them  to  work  at  our  wages,  and  make  them 
stay  as  long  as  needful.  If  he  find  any  one  of  them  rebel- 
lious, he  shall  arrest  liim  and  confine  him  in  our  priaans, 
there  to  remain  until  further  orders." 

Such,  at  the  close  of  the  fourteenth  century,  was  the 
condition  of  those  whom  the  French  writers  of  the  time 
call  the  villains  of  London ;  and  as  for  the  villains  of  the 
country,  whom  the  Normans,  gallicising  old  Saxon  word^ 
called  bonds,  cottiers,  or  cottagers,  their  individual  op- 
pressions were  much  greater  than  those  of  townspeople,  and 
without"  any  compensation,  for  they  had  no  magistrates  of 
their  own  choice,  nor  was  there  among  them  any  one 
bearing  the  title  of  sir  or  lord.  They  differed  from  the 
inhabitants  of  the  towns  in  this,  that  their  servitude  had 
rather  become  aggravated  by  the  settlement  and  conformity 
of  their  relations  with  the  lords  of  the  manors  to  which 
they  were  attached,  for  the  ancient  right  of  conquest  had 
subdivided  itself  into  a  multitude  of  rights  less  violent  in 
appearance,  but,  as  it  were,  surrounding  the  man  who  w 
subject  to  them  with  innumerable  shackles.  Foreign  tra- 
vellers visiting  England  about  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury were  astonished  at  the  greivt  number  of  serfs  they 
beheld,  and  the  excessive  harshness  of  the  servitude,  when 
compared  with  what  it  was  on  the  continent,  and  even  "with 
what  it  was  in  France.  The  word  bondage  in  the  Nonnan 
tongue  expressed  at  that  time  all  that  was  most  wretched 
in  the  condition  of  humanity.  Yet  this  word,  to  which 
the  Conquest  had  given  an  unfavorable  signification,  was 
nothing  more  than  a  derivative  from  the  Anglo-Danish 
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)ond,  wHch,  before  the  invasion  by  the  Normans, 
a  free  cultivator,  and  the  father  of  a  family  living  in 
mtry ;  and  in  this  sense,  joined  to  the  Saxon  word 
;  denoted  the  master  of  a  house,  the  hu8bon4,  or, 
ing  to  modem  English  orthography,  husbaud. 
ut  the  year  1381,  all  those  who  were  called  bonds  in 
id,  that  is,  all  the  cultivators,  were  serfs  in  body  and 
obliged  to  pay  heavy  aids  for  the  small  portion  of 
hich  served  them  to  feed  their  families,  and  were  not 
rty  to  give  up  that  portion  of  land  without  the  consent 
lords,  for  whom  they  were  obliged  to  do  gratuitously 
lUage,  the  gardening,  and  the  carriage  of  all  commodi- 
:he  lord  could  sell  them,  together  with  their  houses, 
►xen,  and  implements  of  husbandry,  their  children, 
eir  posterity,  which,  in  the  English  deeds,  was  ex- 
i  in  the  following  manner  : — "  Know  that  I  have  sold 
my  knave,  and  all  his  offspring,  bom  or  to  be  bom." 
resentment  for  the  evils  caused  by  the  oppressions 
affered  at  the  hands  of  the  barons,  joined  with  a  total 
)n  of  the  events  which  occasioned  the  elevation  of 
ordly  families,  the  members  of  which  no  longer  called 
jlves  Normans,  but  gentlemen,  or  gentilsbommes, 
id  the  serfs  of  England  to  reflect  on  the  injustice 
\  personal  servitude,  independently  of  its  historical 
In  the  southern  provinces,  where  the  popul^ition 
more  numerous  (and  especially  in  the  county  of 
the  inhabitants  of  which  had  preserved  the  vague 
on  of  a  treaty  formerly  concluded  between  them  and 
m  the  Conqueror,  for  the  maintenance  of  their  an- 
franchises),  there  appeared  at  the  beginning  of  the 
)f  Kichard  IT.  great  symptoms  of  popular  agitation, 
a  time  of  excessive  expense  for  the  court,  and  foy  aU 
nen,  on  account  of  wars  in  France,  whither  each 
repaired  at  his  own  proper  cost,  and  strove  to  distin- 
liimself  bj  the  magnificence  of  his  Tetixma  «si"3i 
mor.     The  proprietors'  of  lordahipa 
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loaded  their  fimners  and  serik  with  capitations  and  exac- 
tions, setting  forth  as  their  pretext  for  every  new  denumd 
the  necessity  they  were  under  of  going  to  fight  the  French 
in  their  own  country,  in  order  to  prevent  them  from  land- 
ing in  England.  But  the  peasantry  exclaimed,  "  We  are 
taxed  to  aid  the  knights  and  esquires  of  the  country  to 
defend  their  inheritances;  we  are  their  valets,  and  the 
beasts  fi:om  which  they  shear  the  wool ;  at  all  events,  if 
England  were  ruined,  we  should  lose  much  less  than  they 
would."  Hereafter  followed  the  Wat  Tyler  insurrection. 
ISee  Book  the  Third,]  ThUiry. 


AMALGAMATION  OF  THE  NORMAN  AND  SAXON  BACES. 
(1381 — 1485.) 

Notwithstanding  the  failure  of  the  great  effort  which  the 
serfs  made  to  escape  all  at  once  from  servitude,  and  to  destroy 
the  distinction  of  conditions  which  had  succeeded  the  dis- 
tinction of  races,  the  natural  movement  which  tended  gra- 
dually to  render  such  a  distinction  less  visible  or  obnoxions 
went  on  without  interruption ;  and  individual  enfranchise- 
ment, which  had  begun  to  be  granted  long  before  that 
period,  thenceforward  became  more  frequent.  The  idea  of 
the  specific  injustice  of  serfdom  and  agrestic  slavery  (what- 
ever its  origin,  whether  it  had  been  an  ancient  or  a  recent 
institution),  this  great  idea,  which  had  been  the  uniting 
bond  of  the  conspiracy  of  1381,  and  which  the  instinct  o( 
liberty  had  implanted  in  the  minds  of  the  peasantry,  before 
it  was  entertained  by  men  of  high  and  gentle  station,  was  at 
length  acknowledged  as  a  principle  of  truth  by  the  gentle 
men  themselves.  In  those  moments  of  human  life  when 
reflection  becomes  calmer  and  more  profoimd,  when  reason 
speaks  more  powerftdly  than  interest  and  avarice,  in  the 
hour  of  domestic  grief,  of  sickness,  and  of  the  danger  of 
death,  the  then  existing  nolJles,  in  like  moments  of  doubt, 
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repented  of  their  possession  of  serfs  as  a  thing  that  was  dis- 
pleasing to  God,  who  had  created  all  men  according  to  His 
own  image.  Manj  deeds  of  personal  enfranchisement,  drawn 
up  and  granted  in  the  fourteenth  and  fifleenth  centuries,  bear 
the  following  preamble : — "  Seeing  that  in  the  beginning  God 
made  all  men  by  nature  free,  and  that  afterwards  the  law 
of  nations  placed  certain  of  them  imder  the  yoke  of  servi- 
tude, we  think  it  would  be  pious  and  meritorious  in  sight 
<^6od  to  liberate  such  persons  to  us  subject  in  villanage, 
and  to  free  them  entirely  from  such  services.    Know,  there- 
fore, that  we  have  freed  and  liberated  from  all  yoke  of  ser- 

Titade,  ,  our  knaves,  of  the  manor  of  — :— ,  them  and 

all  their  children  bom  or  to  be  bom." 

This  species  of  deed,  which,  during  the  fifteenth  century, 
vas  very  frequent,  and  of  which  we  find  no  instance  in 
anterior  times,  indicates  the  birth  of  a  sort  of  public  spirit 
contrary  to  the  violent  results  of  conquest,  and  which  seems 
to  have  developed  itself  at  one  and  the  same  time  in  the 
descendants  of  the  Normans  and  in  those  of  the  English  at 
the  period  when,  in  the  minds  of  both,  all  clear  tradition  of 
the  historical  origin  of  their  respective  situations  had  been 
obKterated.  About  the  same  period,  and  swayed  by  the 
Kune  circiunstances,  the  Parliament  of  England  took  the 
fenn  imder  which  it  has  become  celebrated  in  modem 
times,  and  separated  permanently  into  two  assemblies :  one 
composed  of  the  superior  clergy,  the  earls,  and  the  barons, 
convoked  by  special  letters  from  the  king;  the  other  of 
small  feudatories,  or  the  knights  elected  by  the  counties, 
nnited  with  the  burgesses  of  the  towns :  these  latter  were 
elected  by  their  peers,  or  those  possessed  of  equal  franchise 
with  themselves,  and  sometimes  were  convoked  arbitrarily  by 
the  sherifi^.  This  new  political  combination,  by  uniting  the 
merchants,  who  were  mostly  of  English  race,  in  one  house 
of  assembly  with  the  feudal  tenants  of  Norman  birth  (or 
those  who  were  presumed  to  be  such  by  t\ieVi 
Mctaal pofuessors  of  manors  and  of  knights'  fees^,  ox  ^ 
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military  tiile)  was  a  great  step  towards  the  destrndioii  of 
the  former  distinction  of  races,  and  the  establishment  of  a 
new  order  of  things,  under  which  all  &milies  were  in  fhtnre 
to  take  rank  or  to  be  classed  solely  according  to  their  statiim 
and  personal  influence,  or  the  value  of  their  landed  poflses- 
fdons.  However,  notwithstanding  the  sort  of  equality  irliidi 
the  union  of  the  burgesses  and  knights  of  the  shires  in  a 
separate  assembly  seemed  at  the  outset  to  establish  b^ireea 
these  two  classes  of  men,  that  portion  of  the  nation  which  was 
formerly  held  to  be  inferior,  retained  for  some  time  longer 
the  mark  of  its  inferiority.  It  attended  at  the  delibentkmi 
on  war  and  peace,  and  political  matters,  without  any  part  in 
the  debate,  or  withdrew  during  the  discussion  of  such  state 
affairs ;  and  its  aid  was  called  for  only  in  voting  the  tailb^ 
and  subsidies,  required  by  the  king  to  be  levied  upon  goods 
and  chattels. 

The  reign  of  Henry  Vll.  may  be  considered  as  the  period 
when  the  distinction  of  ranks  ceased  to  correspond  in  a 
general  manner  with  that  of  races,  and  as  the  commence- 
ment of  the  state  of  society  at  present  existing  in  England. 

Thieny. 

 ♦  

CHIVALRY. 

The  best  school  of  moral  discipline  which  the  Middle  Agei 
afforded  was  the  institution  of  chivalry.  There  is  something 
perhaps  to  allow  for  the  partiality  of  modem  writers  upon 
this  interesting  subject;  yet  our  most  sceptical  criticism 
must  assign  a  decisive  influence  to  this  great  source  of 
human  improvement.  The  more  deeply  it  is  considered, 
the  more  w^  shall  become  sensible  of  its  importance.  There 
are,  if  I  may  so  say,  three  powerful  spirits  which  have  fiom 
time  to  time  moved  over  the  &ce  of  the  waters,  and  given 
a  predominant  impulse  to  lihe  moT^«>«ii\Ara^Ti\j&^d  energies 
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of  mankind.  These  are  the  spirits  of  liberty,  of  religion, 
and  of  honor.  It  was  the  principal  business  of  chivalry  to 
animate  and  cherish  the  last  of  these  three.  And  whatever 
high  -magnanimous  energy  the  love  of  liberty  or  religious 
zeal  has  ever  imparted,  was  equalled  by  the  exquisite  sense 
of  honor  which  this  institution  preserved. 

It  appears  probable  that  the  custom  of  receiving  arms  at 
the  age  of  manhood  with  some  solenmity  was  of  immemorial 
antiquity  among  the  nations  that  overthrew  the  Boman 
Empire.  For  it  is  mentioned  by  Tacitus  to  have  prevailed 
among  their  Grerman  ancestors ;  and  his  expressions  might 
hre  been  used  with  no  great  variation  to  describe  the 
actual  ceremonies  of  knighthood.  There  was  even  in  that 
nmote  age  a  sort  of  public  trial  as  to  the  fitness  of  the 
candidate,  which,  though  perhaps  confined  to  his  bodily 
strength  and  activity,  might  be  the  germ  of  that  refined*  in- 
vestigation which  was  thought  necessary  in  the  perfect  stage 
of  chivalry.  Proofs,  though  rare  and  incidental,  might  be 
adduced  to  show,  that  in  the  time  of  Charlemagne,  and 
even  earlier,  the  sons  of  monarchs  at  least  did  not  assume 
manly  arms  without  a  regular  investiture.  And  in  the 
eleventh  century,  it  is  certain  this  was  a  general  practice. 

This  ceremony,  however,  would  perhaps  of  itself  have 
done  little  towards  forming  that  intrinsic  principle  which 
characterised  the  genuine  chivalry.  But  in  the  reign  of 
Charlemagne  we  find  a  militaiy  distinction  that  appears  in 
iact  as  well  as  in  name,  to  have  given  birth  to  that  institu- 
tion. Certain  feudal  tenants,  and  I  suppose  also  allodial  * 
proprietors,  were  bound  to  serve  on  horseback  equipped 
With  the  coat  of  mail.  These  were  called  Caballarii,  fi*om 
Which  the  word  chevaliers  is  an  obvious  corruption.  But 
he  who  fought  on  horseback,  and  had  been  invested  with 
peculiar  arms  in  a  solenm  manner,  wanted  nothing  more  to 
tender  him  a  knight.  Chivalry  therefore  may,  in  a  general 
Bense,  be  referred  to  the  age  of  Charlemagcie.  xaarj, 
♦  Allodial,  &eebold  —  opposed  to  ieudsA* 
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liowovcr,  go  furthor,  and  ohscrve  that  these  dUtinctive  ad- 
VAntngcB  above  ordiimry  combatantA  were  proboblj  the 
HourcoH  of  that  roiuarkable  valor  and  that  keen  thint  for 
gh^ry  wliich  became  the  cH8ential  attributes  of  a  knightly 
cliaraeter.    For  confidence  in  our  skill  and  strength  is  the 
UMual  foundation  of  courage ;  it  is  by  feeling  ourselves  able 
to  sumunint  common  dangers  that  we  become  advcnturoiu 
enough  to  encoimter  those  of  a  more  extraordinary  nature, 
and  to  which  more  glory  is  attached.    The  reputation  of 
sujHTior  personal  prowess,  so  difHcult  to  be  attained  in  the 
course  of  modern  warfare,  and  so  liable  to  erroneous  repre- 
Hontations,  was  always  within  the  reach  of  the  stoutest 
Hnight,  and  was  founded  on  claims  whidi  could  be  mea- 
mrvil  with  much  accunicy.    Such  is  the  subordination  and 
mutual  do]>endenoe  in  a  modem  anny,  tlmt  every  man 
muft  bo  content  to  divide  his  glory  with  his  comrades,  his 
giM\oral  or  his  soldiers.    But  tlie  soul  of  chivalry  was  indi-  , 
vidua!  honor,  coveted  in  so  entire  luid  absolute  a  perfoctioD, 
that  it  nuist  not  be  sliared  witli  an  army  or  a  nation.  Most  | 
of  the  virtues  it  inspired  were  what  we  may  call  indejHfl- 
tlont,  as  ojiposed  to  those  which  are  foimded  upon  social 
volutions.    The  knights-errant  of  romance  perform  their 
bt»st  exploits  fitun  the  love  of  renown,  or  from  a  sort  of 
alwtnirt  st»nst^  of  justice,  rather  than  from  any  solicitude 
to  pnauote  the  Imj^piness  of  mankind.    If  these  springs  of 
notion  aiv  loss  gtnierally  beneficial,  they  are,  liowever, more 
(Hmnciiod  with  elevation  of  character  than  the  systcmatie 
prudence  of  n\on  aecustonied  to  social  life.    This  solitaij 
and  indej^endent  spirit  i>f  chivalry  dwelt  as  it  wore  upon  s 
rtH>k.  disdahiing  injustice  or  falsehood  fmm  a  consciousnca 
of  internal  dignity. 

In  the  tii'st  state  of  chivalry  it  was  closely  connected  with 
tlio  nnlitarv  service  of  (iefs.  The  C^ibalhu'ii  in  the  Cspi- 
tnlarioj**.  thoMilites  of  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  ccnturieis 

^  (W|i^N/tinW»  incU  or  hoAy  of  laws  pas«c<I  in  a  chapter  (of  kntgbti 
or  I'Miiiuis^ ;  \mt      wo\a ic^ii^vVh CWVc^m^c^  dec,  in  aasemblisf  of 
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ere  land-holders  vrho  followed  their  lord  or  sovereign  into 
e  field.  A  certain  value  of  land  was  termed  in  England  a 
light's  fee,  or,  in  Normandy,  feudum  loricae,  fief  de  hau- 
rt,  from  the  coat  of  mail  which  it  entitled  and  required 

2  tenant  to  wear ;  a  military  tenure  was  said  to  be  by 
-vice  in  chivalry.  To  serve  as  knights,  moimted  and 
nipped,  was  the  common  duty  of  vassals ;  it  implied  no 
rsonal  merit,  it  gave  of  itself  a  claim  to  no  civil  privileges. 
It  this  knight-service  founded  upon  a  feudal  obligation  is 
be  carefully  distinguished  from  that  superior  chivalry  in 
lich  all  was  independent  and  voluntary.  The  latter,  in 
It,  could  hardly  flourish  in  its  full  perfection  till  the  mili- 
y  service  of  feudal  tenure  began  to  decline,  namely,  in 

3  thirteenth  century.  The  origin  of  this  personal  chivalry 
(hould  incline  to  refer  to  the  ancient  usage  of  voluntary 
oimendation. 

Men  commended  themselves,  that  is,  did  homage  and 
3fessed  attachment  to  a  prince  or  lord ;  generally  indeed 

•  protection  or  the  hope  of  rewai'd,  but  sometimes  proba- 
f  for  the  sake  of  distinguishing  themselves  in  his  quarrels, 
hen  they  received  pay,  which  must  have  been  the  usual 
se,  they  were  literally  his  soldiers,  or  stipendiary  troops, 
lose  who  could  afford  to  exert  their  valor  without  recom- 
nse  were  like  the  knights  of  whom  we  read  in  romance, 
bo  served  a  foreign  master  through  love,  or  thirst  of  glory, 

•  gratitude.  The  extreme  poverty  of  the  lower  nobility, 
ising  from  the  subdivision  of  fiefe,  and  the  politic  gene- 
>sity  of  rich  lords,  made  this  connection  as  strong  as  that 
r  territorial  dependence.  A  younger  brother,  leaving  the 
atemal  estate  in  which  he  took  a  slender  share,  might  look 
0  wealth  and  dignity  in  the  service  of  a  powerful  count. 
VBighthood,  which  he  could  not  claim  as  his  legal  right,  be- 
ittne  the  object  of  his  chief  ambition.  It  raised  him  in  the 
Ksale  of  society,  equalling  him  in  dress,  in  arms,  jmd  in  title, 
to  the  rich  landholders.    As  it  was  due  to  "hia  men^  \\. 

mch  more  than  equal  him  to  those  wlio  bad  uo  "gt^\fcTi«Lom 
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but  from  wealth ;  and  the  territorial  knights  became  by 
d^ees  ashamed  of  assiiining  the  title  till  they  could  chal- 
lenge it  by  real  desert. 

This  class  of  noble  and  gallant  cavaliers,  serving  oom- 
monly  for  pay,  but  on  the  most  honorable  footing,  became 
&r  more  numerous  through  the  Crusades,  a  great  epoch  in 
the  history  of  European  society.  In  these  'wars,  as  all 
feudal  service  was  out  of  the  question,  it  was  necessary  fcr 
the  richer  barons  to  take  into  their  pay  as  many  knights  as 
they  could  afford  to  maintain,  speculating,  so  &r  as  sack 
motives  operated,  on  an  influence  with  the  leaders  of  tlie 
expedition,  and  on  a  share  of  plunder  proportioned  to  l3b» 
number  of  their  followers.  During  the  period  of  iAie  (kit- 
sades,  we  find  the  institution  of  chivalry  acquire  its  M 
vigor  as  an  order  of  personal  nobility ;  and  its  original  con- 
nection with  feudal  tenure,  if  not  altogether  efi&ced,  became 
in  a  great  measure  forgotten  in  the  splendor  and  d^gnitj 
of  the  new  form  which  it  wore. 

The  Crusades,  however,  changed  in  more  than  one  rea^ 
the  character  of  chivalry.  Before  that  epoch  it  appears  to 
have  had  no  particular  reference  to  religion.  Ingnlfoa, 
indeed,  tells  us  that  the  Anglo-Saxons  preceded  the  cere- 
mony of  investiture  by  a  confession  of  their  sins  and  other 
pious  rites,  and  they  received  the  order  at  the  hands  of  a 
priest  instead  of  a  knight.  But  this  was  derided  by  the 
Normans  as  efleminacy,  and  seems  to  have  proceeded  &(m 
the  extreme  devotion  of  the  English  before  the  Conquest 
We  can  hardly  perceive,  indeed,  why  the"  assumption  of 
arms  to  be  used  in  butchering  mankind  should  be  treated 
as  a  religious  ceremony.  The  clergy,  to  do  them  justice, 
constantly  opposed  the  private  wars  in  which  the  comage 
of  those  ages  wasted  itself.  But  the  purposes  £:>r  which 
men  bore  arms  in  a  crusade  so  sanctified  their  use,  that 
chivalry  acquired  the  character  as  much  of  a  religions 
as  a  miHtary  institution.  For  many  centuries,  the  recovery 
of  the  Uolj  Land  was  constantly  at  the  heart  of  a  brave  and 
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mperstitious  nobility,  and  every  knight  was  supposed  at  liis 
creation  to  pledge  liimself,  as  occasion  should  arise,  to  that 
cause.  Meanwhile,  the  defence  of  Grod's  law  against  infi- 
dels was  his  primary  and  standing  duty.  A  knight,  when- 
ever  present  at  mass,  held  the  point  of  his  sword  before  him 
while  the  Grospel  was  read,  to  signify  his  readiness  to  sup- 
port it.  Writers  of  the  Middle  Ages  compare  the  knightly 
to  the  priestly  character  in  an  elaborate  parallel,  and  the 
investiture  of  the  one  was  supposed  analogous  to  the  ordiaa- 
tion  of  the  other.  The  ceremonies  upon  this  occasion  were 
almost  wholly  religious.  The  candidate  passed  nights  in 
prayer,  among  priests  in  a  church ;  he  received  the  sacra- 
ments ;  he  entered  into  a  bath,  and  was  clad  with  a  white 
robe,  in  allusion  to  the  presumed  purification  of  his  life ; 
his  sword  was  solemnly  blessed ;  everything,  in  short,  was 
contrived  to  identify  his  new  condition  with  the  defence  oi 
religion,  or  at  least  of  the  Church. 

To  this  strong  tincture  of  religion  which  entered  into  the 
composition  of  chivalry  firom  the  twelfth  century,  was  added 
another  ingredient  equally  distinguishing.  A  great  respect 
far  the  female  sex  had  always  been  a  remarkable  character- 
istic of  the  Northern  nations.  The  German  women  were 
liighHspirited  and  virtuous;  qualities  which  might  be  causes 
or  consequences  of  the  veneration  with  which  they  were 
r^arded.  I  am  not  sure  that  we  could  trace  very  minutely 
the  condition  of  women  for  the  period  between  ^e  subver- 
skm  of  the  Roman  Empire  and  the  first  Crusade ;  but  ap- 
parently, man  did  not  grossly  abuse  his  superiority;  and  in 
point  of  civil  rights,  and  even  as  to  the  ioheritance  of  pro- 
perty, the  two  sexes  were  placed  perhaps  as  nearly  on  a 
level  as  the  nature  of  such  warlike  societies  would  admit. 
There  seems,  however,  to  have  been  more  roughness  in  the 
social  intercourse  between  the  sexes  than  we  find  in  later 
periods.  The  spirit  of  gallantry,  which  became  so  animating 
a  principle  of  chivalry,  must  be  ascribed  to  the  progressive 
refinement  of  society  during  the  twelfth  and  two  «v]Ljwi^fc^ai% 
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centuries.  In  a  rude  state  of  manners,  as  among  the  lower 
people  in  all  ages,  woman  has  not  full  scope  to  display  those 
fascinating  graces  by  which  nature  has  designed  to  counter- 
balance the  strength  and  energy  of  mankind.  Even  where 
those  jealous  customs  that  degrade  alike  the  two  sexes  hare 
not  prevailed,  her  lot  is  domestic  seclusion  ;  nor  is  she  ft 
to  share  in  the  boisterous  pastimes  of  drunken  merriment, 
to  which  the  intercourse  of  an  impolished  people  is  con£nei 
But  as  a  taste  for  the  more  elegant  enjoyments  of  wealth 
arises,  a  taste  which  it  is  always  her  policy  and  her  deKgJit 
to  nourish,  she  obtains  an  ascendancy  at  first  in  the  lighter 
hour,  and  from  thence  in  the  serious  occupations  of  IHe. 
She  chases,  or  brings  into  subjection  the  god  of  wine,  a  m- 
tory  which  might  seem  more  ignoble,  were  it  less  diffiealt, 
and  calls  in  the  aid  of  divinities  more  propitious  to  her  am- 
bition. The  love  of  becoming  ornament  is  not  perhiqpa  to 
be  regarded  in  the  light  of  vanity ;  it  is  rather  an  instinct 
which  woman  has  received  from  nature  to  give  effect  to 
those  charms  that  are  her  defence;  and  when  commerce 
began  to  minister  more  effectually  to  the  wants  of  Ivawj, 
the  rich  furs  of  the  North,  the  gay  silks  of  Asia,  the  wrought 
gold  of  domestic  manufacture  illumined  the  halls  of  chivalry, 
and  cast,  as  if  by  the  spell  of  enchantment,  that  ineffiible 
grace  over  beauty,  which  the  choice  and  arrangement  of 
dress  is  calculated  to  bestow.  Courtesy  had  always  been 
the  proper  attribute  of  knighthood ;  protection  of  the  weak 
its  legitimate  duty ;  but  these  were  heightened  to  a  pitch 
of  enthusiasm  when  woman  became  their  object,  lliere 
was  little  jealousy  shown  in  the  treatment  of  that  sex,  at 
least  in  France,  the  foimtain  of  Chivalry ;  they  were  pre- 
sent at  festivals,  at  tournaments,  and  sat  promiscuously  in 
the  halls  of  their  castles.  The  romance  of  Perceforest  telk 
of  a  feast  where  eight  hundred  knights  had  each  of  them  a 
lady  eating  off  his  plate.  For  to  eat  off  the  same  plate  was 
an  usual  mark  of  gallantry  or  friendship.  Hallm. 
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EFFECTS  OF  THE  CRUSADES  (1096  —  1270). 

If  we  compare,  at  the  era  of  the  Crusades,  the  Latins  of 
Europe  with  the  Greeks  and  Arabians,  their  respective 
d^rees  of  knowledge,  industry,  and  art,  our  rude  ancestors 
must  be  content  with  the  third  rank  in  the  scale  of  nations. 
Their  successive  improvement  and  present  superiority  may 
be  ascribed  to  a  peculiar  energy  of  character,  to  an  active 
and  imitative  spirit,  unknown  to  their  more  polished  rivals, 
who  at  that  time  were  in  a  stationary  or  retrograde  state. 
With  such  a  disposition,  the  Latins  should  have  derived  the 
most  early  and  essential  benefits  £rom  a  series  of  events 
which  opened  to  their  eyes  the  prospect  of  the  world,  and 
introduced  them  to  a  long  and  frequent  intercourse  with 
the  more  cultivated  r^ons  of  the  East. 

The  first  and  most  obvious  progress  was  in  trade  and 
nianu&ctures,  in  the  arts  which  are  strongly  prompted  by 
the  thirst  of  wealth,  the  calls  of  necessity,  and  the  gratifica- 
tion of  the  sense  of  vanity.  Among  the  crowd  of  unthinking 
fiuiatics,  a  captive  or  a  pilgrim  might  sometimes  observe  the 
superior  refinements  of  Cairo  and  Constantinople ;  the  first 
importer  of  windmills  was  the  benefactor  of  nations ;  and  if 
such  blessings  are  enjoyed  without  any  grateful  remem- 
brance, history  has  condescended  to  notice  the  more  ap- 
parent luxuries  of  silk  and  sugar,  which  were  transported 
into  Italy  from  Greece  and  Egypt. 

But  the  intellectual  wants  of  the  Athenians  were  more 
dowly  felt  and  supplied;  the  ardor  of  studious  curiosity 
was  awakened  in  Europe  by  different  causes  and  more  re- 
cent events ;  and,  in  the  age  of  the  Crusades,  they  viewed 
with  careless  indifference  the  literature  of  the  Greeks  and 
Arabians ;  some  rudiments  of  mathematical  and  medicinal 
knowledge  might  be  imparted  in  practice  and  in  figures ; 
necessity  might  produce  some  intei-preters  for  tha 
business  of  merchoDts  aiid  soldiers,  but  ihe  commex^  cAxkv^ 
T  3 
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Orientals  had  not  diffused  the  study  and  knowledge  of  their 
languages  in  the  schools  of  Europe. 

The  principle  of  the  Crusades  was,  to  speak  the  tmtli,  a 
savage  &naticism;  and  the  most  important  efiects  were 
analogous  to  the  cause.  Each  pilgrim  was  ambitious  to  re- 
turn with  his  sacred  spoils,  the  relics  of  Greece  and  Pales- 
tine ;  and  each  relic  was  preceded  and  followed  hy  a  ttain 
of  miracles  and  visioiis.  The  belief  of  the  CatihoEci  wif 
corrupted  by  new  l^ends,  their  practice  by  new  mspo^ 
tions ;  and  the  establishment  of  the  Inquisition^  the  menfi- 
cant  orders  of  monks  and  friars,  the  last  abuse  of  indnl- 
gences,  and  the  final  progress  of  idolatry  flowed  from  tihe 
baneful  fountain  of  the  holy  war.  The  active  ipirit  of  Ik 
Latins  preyed  on  the  vitals  of  their  reason  and  rdigion;  and 
if  the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries  were  the  times  of  daiknenj 
the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  were  the  age  of  absurdity  and 
fable. 

In  the  profession  of  Christianily,  in  the  cultivation  of  a 
fertile  land,  the  northern  conquerors  of  the  Roman  Empire 
insensibly  mingled  with  the  provincials^  and  rekindled  the 
embers  of  the  arts  of  antiquity.  Their  settlements,  about 
the  age  of  Charlemagne,  had  acquired  some  d^ree  of  order 
and  stability,  when  they  were  overwhelmed  by  new  swanns 
of  invaders,  the  Normans,  Saracens,  and  Hungarians,  who 
replunged  the  western  coimtries  of  Europe  into  their  former 
state  of  anarchy  and  barbarism.  About  the  eleventh  cen- 
tury, the  second  tempest  had  subsided  by  the  expulsion  or 
conversion  of  the  enemies  of  Christendom ;  the  tide  of  ciri- 
lisation,  which  had  so  long  ebbed,  began  to  flow  with  a 
steady  and  accelerated  course,  and  a  fairer  prospect  was 
opened  to  the  hopes  and  efforts  of  the  rising  generation. 
Great  was  the  increase  and  rapid  the  progress  during  the 
two  hundred  years  of  the  Crusades ;  and  some  philosojAert 
have  applauded  the  propitious  influence  of  these  holy  wars, 
which  appear  to  me  to  "hav^  c\i^^%.^-wJOtisst  >3aaaa.  -forwarded 
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ihe  maturity  of  Europe.  The  lives  and  labors  of  millions 
which  were  buried  in  the  East  would  have  been  more  pro- 
fitably employed  in  the  improvement  of  their  native  coun- 
try :  the  accumulated  stock  of  industry  and  wealth  would 
have  overflowed  in  navigation  and  trade,  and  the  Latins 
irovld  have  become  enriched  and  enlightened  by  a  pure  and 
iiendly  correspondence  with  the  cliinates  of  the  East. 

In  one  respect,  I  can  indeed  perceive  the  accidental  ope- 
TBtion  of  the  Crusades,  not  so  much  in  producing  a  benefit 
)us  in  removing  an  evil.  The  larger  portion  of  the  in- 
liabitants  of  Europe  were  chained  to  the  soil  without  free- 
dom, or  property,  or  knowledge ;  and  the  two  orders  of 
ecclesiastics  and  nobles,  whose  numbers  were  comparatively 
small,  alone  deserved  the  name  of  citizens  and  men.  This 
oj^nressive  system  was  supported  by  the  arts  of  the  clergy 
and  the  swords  of  the  barons.  The  authority  of  the  priests 
q)erated  in  the  darker  ages  as  a  salutary  antidote ;  they 
prevented  the  total  extinction  of  letters,  mitigated  the  fierce- 
ness of  the  times,  sheltered  the  poor  and  defenceless,  and 
preserved  or  revived  the  peace  and  order  of  civil  society. 
But  the  independence,  rapine,  and  discord,  of  the  feudal 
lords  were  unmixed  with  any  semblance  of  good ;  and  every 
hope  of  industry  and  improvement  was  crushed  by  the  iron 
weight  of  the  martial  aristocracy. 

Among  the  causes  that  undermined  that  Gothic  edifice, 
a  conspicuous  place  must  be  allowed  to  the  Crusades.  The 
estates  of  the  barons  were  dissipated,  and  their  race  was 
often  extinguished  in  these  costly  and  perilous  expeditions. 
Their  poverty  extorted  from  their  pride  those  charters  of 
freedom  which  imlocked  the  fetters  of  the  slave,  secured  the 
&nn  of  the  peasant  and  the  shop  of  the  artificer,  and  gra- 
dually restored  a  substance  and  a  soul  to  the  most  numerous 
and  useftd  part  of  the  community.  The  conflagration  which 
destroyed  the  tall  and  barren  trees  of  the  forest  gave  air 
and  scope  to  the  vegetaidon  of  the  smaJlet  aiv!^  TMtahSs^^ 
laota  of  the  soil,  G%\>b<ya. 
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EXPULSION  OF  THE  ENGLISH  PEOM  FRANCE  (l45l). 

Charles  (VII.)  had  hitherto  made  no  demonstrations  agamsi 
Aquitaine.  The  English  appeai*ed  now  to  limit  their  hopes 
in  the  north  to  Normandy  and  Calais.  The  Duke  of  Ywi, 
the  son  of  the  beheaded  Richard,  Earl  of  Cambridge,  united 
in  his  person,  after  the  extinction  of  the  Mortimers,  the 
hereditary  pretensions  of  the  house  of  Clarence.  On  the 
death  of  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  the  king  appointed  his 
midable  kinsman,  York,  to  the  regency  of  France,  peihiqps  < 
for  the  purpose  of  giving  the  appearance  of  a  imanimoiBi 
contest  of  all  English  parties  for  national  honor  to  lh» 
struggle  still  vainly  maintained  in  France,  The  French 
offered  to  cede  Normandy  and  Guienne  as  fiefs  of  the  crown 
of  France ;  but  the  arrogance  of  the  victors  was  not  jet  ^ 
tamed.  Thirteen  years,  however,  after  the  evacuation  of  , 
Paris,  Normaixdy,  which  the  Plantagenets  had  never  ceised 
to  look  on  as  their  patrimony,  was  wrested  from  them ;  and, 
two  years  lat^r,  even  the  Gascon  and  Pyrenean  provinces, 
alien  from  Paris  by  language,  and  imited  to  it  by  no  halnts 
of  common  obedience,  were  reduced  under  the  sway  of  the 
house  of  Valois.  The  people  of  Guienne  showed  a  desire  of 
obtaining  English  succour.  Talbot,  the  most  renowned  of 
Henry's  captains,  and  perhaps  the  only  laurelled  head  re- 
maining of  those  from  whom  the  glory  of  Agincourt  had 
been  derived,  was  sent  to  Bordeaux  to  their  assistance  in  the 
eightieth  year  of  his  age.  A  gleam  of  fame  seemed  to  light 
up  the  brow  of  tlie  aged  hero ;  but  though  deserted  by  his 
ancient  fortune  as  a  commander,  he  died  at  the  batde  of 
Chatillon  like  a  brave  soldier. 

Thus  closed  the  last  efforts  of  the  Plantagenets  to  re- 
establish themselves  in  France,  a  contest  which  had  lasted 
for  a  century ;  and  with  it  hap'pily  ended  all  English  pro- 
jects of  territorial  aggrandisement  on  the  continent  of 
Europe,  the  success  of  which  must  have  thrown  a  power 
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to  the  bands  of  English  monarchs  altogether  irreconcilable 
th  that  liberty  which  is  the  peculiar  and  characteristic 
)i7  of  England,  the  source  of  her  greatness,  the  school  of 
r  virtues,  and  the  nursery  of  her  genius. 
A  historian  who  rests  for  a  short  space  between  the  con- 
ifiion  of  the  Plantagenet  wars  in  France,  and  the  com- 
incement  of  the  wars  between  the  two  branches  of  that 
oily  in  England,  may  naturally  look  around  him,  review- 
r  some  of  the  more  important  events  which  had  passed, 
d  casting  his  eye  onward  to  the  then  unmarked  prepara- 
ns  for  the  mighty  changes  which  were  to  affect  the 
itual  relations  of  states,  modify,  their  internal  rule  and 
idition,  and  produce  an  influence  on  the  character  and  lot 
the  European  and  even  of  the  human  race.  A  very  few 
rticulars  only  can  be  selected  as  specimens  from  so  vast  a 
iss. 

The  foundations  of  the  political  system  of  the  European 
nmonwealth  were  now  laid.  A  glance  over  the  map  of 
rope  as  it  existed  in  1453  will  satisfy  an  observer  tliat 
\  territories  of  the  different  nations  were  then  fast  ap- 
taching  the  shape  and  extent  which  they  retain  at  this 
The  English  islanders  had  only  one  town  on  the  con- 
ent  remaining  in  their  hands.  The  Moors  of  Spain  were 
the  eve  of  being  reduced  tmder  Christian  authority, 
ly  had,  indeed,  lost  her  liberty,  but  had  as  yet  escaped 
J  ignominy  of  a  foreign  yoke.  Muscovy  was  emerging 
m  the  long  domination  of  the  Tatars.  Venice,  Himgary, 
i  Poland,  three  states  now  placed  under  foreign  masters, 
in  guarded  the  eastern  frontier  of  Christendom  against 
J  Ottoman  baibarians,  whom  the  absence  of  foresight,  and 
itual  confidence,  and  a  disregard  for  the  general  safety  and 
aor  which  disgraced  western  governments,  had  just  suf- 
•ed  to  master  Constantinople  and  to  subjugate  the  Eastern 
iristians.  France  had  consolidated  the  greater  part  of  her 
atral  and  commanding  territories.  In  the  ttansSet 
tberlands  to  the  house  of  Austria  originated  the'Cxew^ft. 
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jealoTiay  of  that  power,  then  rising  into  importance  in  SDufli- 
easterh  Germany.  The  empire  was  daily  becoming  a  looser 
confederacy  tmder  a  nominal  ruler  whose  small  remains  of 
authority  every  day  contributed  to  lessen. 

The  internal,  or  constitutional,  history  of  the  European 
nations  thrieatened  in  almost  every  continental  country  the 
establishment  of  absolute  monarchy,  fix)m  which  the  free  and 
generous  spirit  of  the  northern  barbarians  did  not  protect 
their  degenerate  posterity.  In  the  Netherlands,  an  ancient 
gentry,  and  burghers  enriched  by  traffic,  held  their  still 
limited  princes  in  check.  In  Switzerland,  the  patricians  of 
a  few  towns,  together  with  the  gallant  peasantry  of  ike 
Alpine  valleys,  escaped  a  master.  But  parliaments  and 
diets,  states-general  and  corte^  were  gradually  disappeanog 
from  view,  or  reduced  from  august  assemblies  to  inag- 
nificant  formalities ;  and  Europe  seemed  on  the  eve  of 
exhibiting  nothing  to  the  disgusted  eye  but  the  dead  nm- 
formity  of  imbecile  despotism,  dis^lute  courts,  and  crudly 
oppressed  nations. 

In  the  mean  time  the  almost  tmobserved  advancement 
and  diffusion  of  knowledge  were  preparing  the  way  for  dis- 
coveries, of  which  the  frill  results  will  be  contemplated  only 
by  unborn  ages.  The  mariner's  compass  had  conducted  the 
Portuguese  to  distant  points  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  and  tws 
about  to  lead  them  through  the  unploughed  ocean  to  the 
famous  regions  of  the  East.  Civilised  men,  hitherto  cooped 
up  on  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Atlantic, 
now  visited  the  whole  of  their  subject  planet,  and  became 
its  more  undisputed  sovereigns.  The  man  was  then  bom, 
who,  with  two  undecked  boats  and  one  frail  sloop,  contain- 
ing with  difficulty  a  hundred  and  twenty  persons,  dared  to 
stretch  across  an  imtraversed  ocean,  wliich  had  hitherto 
bounded  the  imaginations  as  well  as  the  enterprises  of  men; 
and  who,  instead  of  that  India  renowned  in  legend  of  which 
he  was  in  quest,  laid  open  a  new  world,  in  the  hands  of  the 
European  race,  one  day  \o  ^Todaoe  governments,  lawa^ 
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inazmeins,  modes  of  civilisation,,  and  states  of  society,  almost 
as  different  &om  those  of  ancient  Europe  as  its  native  plants 
and  animals.  Who  cotdd  then,  who  can  even  now,  foresee 
all  the  prodigious  effects  of  these  discoveries  on  the  fortunes 
of  mankind  ?  Mackintosh. 

— • — 

THE  WABS  OF  THE  BOSES  (1455  —  1485). 

The  subject  which  I  have  now  to  treat  of  is  the  civil  wars 
between  the  two  branches  of  the  Plantagenet  family,  from 
the  origin  of  their  contention  down  to  the  defeat  and  death 
of  Bichard  the  Third  at  the  battle  of  Bosworth  Field,  when 
the  body  of  that  last  of  the  Yorkists  was  stripped  and 
thrown  across  a  horse's  back  like  a  skugiitered  wild  beast, 
besmeaired  with  blood  and  dirt,  and  thus  carried  to  an  im- 
hanoired  burial  at  Leicester.  So  it  was,  that  after  more 
ihaai  th^ee  centuries  of  majestic  rule,  and  {kfter  fourteen 
leigns,  the  dominion  of  the  Plantagenet  dynasty  in  Eng- 
hnd,  the  Saxon  and  the  Norman  race  combined,  passed 
tway  for  ever. 

Taken  in  its  fullest  extent,  down  to  the  battle  of  Bos- 
irorth  Field,  this  civil  war  occupied  a  period  of  thirty 
years,  embradng  what  one  of  the  old  English  chroniclers 
baa  entitled,  "the  troublous  season  of  King  Henry  the 
Sxth,  the  prosperous  reign  of  King  Edward  the  Fourth,  the 
pUifiil  life  of  Eang  Edward  the  Fifth,  and  the  tragical 
dcungs  of  King  Sichard  the  Third."  A  struggle  so  pro- 
tracted and  so  sanguinary  as  it  was,  has  not  been  without 
permanent  political  consequences,  which  I  will  endeavour 
to  indicate  in  the  course  of  my  remarks.  But,  however 
important  were  these  remote  results  in  the  national  pro- 
gress, they  do  not  give  any  interest  to  the  story  of  the 
atmggle  itself  If  the  War  of  the  Hoses  be  considered 
by  itself — separated  on  the  one  hand  from  eas^^ec 
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events  with  which  it  is.  moiallj  connected  by  retnbutiol^ 
for  ancestral  guilt,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  from  the  late^ 
times  in  which  unlooked-for  consequences  are  seen— tha^ 
cannot^  I  think,  be  found  an  era  of  history  more  unsatis&c- 
tory.    It  is  scarcely  possible,  it  seems  to  me,  to  awakea  in 
our  minds  any  strong  feeling  on  either  side  of  this  domestic 
war  by  the  statement  of  the  respective  claims  of  the  two 
parties.    The  particulars  of  the  genealogical  question  are 
no  sooner  received  into  the  mind  than  they  are  very  apt  to 
escape  out  of  the  memory.    It  is  enough,  however,  to  re- 
member, for  the  purpose  of  imderstanding  the  issue,  that  ; 
both  parties  trace  their  claims  back  to  a  common  ancestor, 
Edward  the  Third.    There  being  no  descendants  fam 
either  the  first  or  second  son  of  that  sovereign  the  contro- 
versy lay  between  the  posterity  of  the  third  and  fourth 
sons.    The  three  ^Lancastrian  kings,  being  descended  from 
the  fourth  son,  had  occupied  the  throne  for  more  than  half 
a  century,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  lineage  of  the  third,  to 
whom  the  rights  of  the  Duke  of  Clarence  had  descended  in 
due  course  of  inheritance.    Now  a  judgment  on  theiespeo-  ^ 
tive  merits  of  the  Yorkist  and  Lancastrian  claims  can  only 
be  formed  after  determining  whether  the  law  of  the  English 
monarchy  is  an  indefeasible,  unalterable,  hereditary  right, 
or  whether  the  rule  of  succession  may  undergo  a  change  by 
the  action  of  Parliament  as  the  great  national  coimciL  His- 
torians, accordingly,  are  found  with  York  or  Lancaster  pre- 
dilections and  prejudices  as  they  respectively  incline  to  the 
theory  of  the  absolute,  hereditary  right  of  ihe  monarch,  or 
to  that  of  the  supremacy  of  the  Parliament. 

Besides  the  absence  of  intrinsic  interest  in  the  subject,  a 
most  vexatious  obscurity  envelopes  the  whole  period  of  this 
civil  war.  It  is  very  true,  as  has  been  said,  that  "  the 
peculiar  hardship  in  explaining  the  transactions  of  those 
days  is,  that  we  do  not  know  what  we  have  to  explain,  or 
whether  we  have  any  t\img  to  esc^-aMi  ?>Ji.,  We  have  to 
^joire  a  theorem  without  a  Tgro^^vXAOTv"'      ^  Vwv<\sji^^ 
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I  considerable  nitinber  of  factd  distinctly  ascertained,  but 
often  utterly  inexplicable ;  we  know  their  dates,  too,  so  that 
can  follow  them  in  order  of  time  ;  but,  as  to  the 
lequence,  the  connection  of  one  with  the  other,  it  is  utter 
larkness.  One  can  make  his  way  through  this  region  of 
istory  only  as  a  man  travels  along  in  an  imknown  road  in  a 
irk  and  stormy  night.  There  comes  a  flash  of  light,  giv- 
g  a  lurid  and  momentary  conception  of  what  is  near ;  and, 
nfiding  to  the  knowledge  thus  gained,  you  venture  onward 
the  dark,  till  you  are  startled  by  another  flash  that  shows 
w,  in  a  little  distance,  all  your  expectations  of  what  lay 
fore  you  are  illusive,  and  that  everjrthing  around  you  is 
ally  different  from  what  it  was  just  before.  Beed, 
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the  reign  of  Henry  the  Fifth  that  sovereign  enjoyed 
a  high  degree  the  ujianimous  and  aflectionate  alliance 
\ua  people ;  and  let  us,  in  the  first  place,  consider  whether 
xe  was  anything  in  the  character  of  his  son,  Henry  the 
:th,  that  was  calculated  to  alienate  from  him  the  duty 
I  the  love  of  his  subjects.  It  may  be  truly  said  of  this 
ig  that,  having  begun  his  reign  in  the  months  of  infimcy, 
carried  forward  into  the  years  of  manhood  a  most  child- 
B  spirit ;  the  very  innocence  and  simplicity  of  childhood 
m  never  to  have  deserted  him. 

WTiile  the  character  of  the  king  was  negative  upon  the 
ion,  there  were  several  aiuses  which,  in  the  course  of 
aits,  proved  positive  agencies  of  disaflection  to  the  Lan- 
trian  dynasty.  During  the  minority,  while  Bedford  was 
;ent  in  France,  the  administration  at  home  was  perplexed 
1  discordant,  and  the  protector,  Gloucester,  ImA  to  %X,t>3k!^^ 
inst  the  &ctiou8  ambition  of  his  rival,  CaT^ivs\^%«Q^i^i|d 
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The  myBteripus  iniquity  of  the  times  begins  to  show  itself 
when  llie  Puke  of  Gloucester  is  found  dead  in  his  bed,  mur- 
dered, it  was  believed,  but  how,  why,  or  by  whom,  no  one 
to  this  day  has  discovered ;  so  that  l^e  &ct  of  murder  hii 
become  a  question.  In  a  short  space  of  tinie  the  aged  rich 
cardinal  expires  ;  and  Bedford  is  dead  too ;.  bo  that  ^ 
great  Lancastrian  cbie&  hi^ve  passed  away  before  the  must 
troubles  of  the  reign  begin.  Whether  or  no  Cade's  zebdfioii 
was  fomented  by  the  Duke  of  York  for  the  purpose  of  pnn 
moting  his  own  aggn^xdisement  out  of  the  incr^ued  coofii- 
sion  is  one  of  the  multitude  of  uncertainties  of  the  hiihHy. 
York's  claun  to  the  crown  is  not  yet  made ;  but  the  troohki 
of  the  reign  next  take  the  form  of  the  foud  between  T<riE 
and  the  Lancastrian  chief,  the  Duke  of  Somerset.  It  if  t 
dispute  between  them,  that  Shakspeare  has  made  the  ob- 
ject of  the  scene  in  the  Temple  garden,  in  which  tlie  odigin 
of  the  adoption  of  the  respective  badges  of  the  two  great 
parties  is  accounted  for.  The  scene,  however,  is  a  purely 
dramatic  creation,  without  historic  authority,  as  &r  as  is 
known ;  and  I  am  not  aware  that  history  gives  any  expla- 
nation of  the  adoption  of  the  white  and  red  roses  as  the 
emblems  of  the  Yorkists  and  Lancastrians  respectively;  n 
that  scene  York,  being  unable  to  obtain  an  oral  ezprenoo 
of  opinion  respecting  his  hereditary  rights,  is  represoitad 
saying:  — 

«  Let  him  that  is  a  tme-bom  gentleman, 
And  stands  upon  the  honors  of  his  birth. 
If  he  suppose  that  I  have  pleaded  troth, 
From  ofif  this  brier  plnck  a  white  rose  with  ma** 

And  Somerset  adds :  — 

"  Let  him  that  is  no  coward,  nor  no  flatterer, 
But  dare  maintain  the  party  of  the  troth, 
Plnck  a  red  rose  &om  off  this  thorn  with  me." 

The  angry  scene  doae&  mih  Wajrwick's  prediction 
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"  This  brawl  to-day 
Grown  to  this  faction,  in  the  Temple  garden, 
Shall  send,  between  the  red  rose  and  the  white, 
A  thousand  souls  to  death  and  deadly  night." 

Before  the  claim  of  the  Duke  of  York  to  the  throne  was 
penly  asserted,  the  thoughts  of  the  nation  were,  diudng 
ome  years,  habituated  to  look  to  him  as  the  future  sovereign 
1  due  course  of  inheritance,  he  being  the  heir  presumptive, 
nd  Henry  the  Sixth  being  then  childless.  The  Diike  of 
fork  became  still  more  prominent  in  connection  with  royalty, 
y  being  made  protector  during  the  disability  of  the  king. 
?o  the  eyes  of  the  nation,  and  to  his  own,  the  crown  was 
ifiible  as  his  future  possession,  until  the  birth  of  the  Prince 
f  "Wales,  the  son  of  Henry  the  Sixth,  changed  the  prospect, 
nd  the  throne  could  be  reached  by  the  family  of  York  only 
y  a  revolutionary  change. 

The  battle  of  St.  Albans,  which  is  regarded  as  the  be- 
bming  of  the  civil  war,  appears  to  have  been  an  unpreme- 
itated  conflict.  The  Yorkists  gained  the  battle,  and  the 
ing  fell  into  their  power.  The  fact  of  the  battle  is  quite 
itelligible ;  but  immediately  after  it,  all  that  the  triumphant 
orkists  ask  is  pardon;  they  renew  their  oaths  of  fealty  to 
[ing  Henry,  and  appear  perfectly  satisfied,  simply  because 
omerset  was  killed  in  the  battle.  Soon  afterwards  the 
entle  king  reconciled  the  contending  parties,  and  a  solemn 
recession  to  St.  Paul's  Cathedral  took  place,  in  which  the 
aders  of  the  two  parties  made  a  beautiful  show  of  concord 
y  walking  hand  in  hand  with  each  other.  It  was  a  very  fine 
pectacle,  but  it  was  nothing  more  than  a  spectacle.  The 
egal  ambition  in  the  soul  of  York  was  never  quenched ; 
nd  besides  that,  it  was  never  forgotten  that  in  the  conflict 
t  St.  Albans,  Somerset,  and  Clifford,  and  Northumberland, 
lad  Mien  by  the  sword  of  their  Yorkist  foes;  and  now 
here  was  burning  in  the  bosoms  of  their  sons  and  retainers 
•  lust  for  vengeance  which  years  did  not  extinguish.  More- 
^er,  there  waa  the  queen,  the  indomitable  Mot^eXi 
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Anjou,  of  whose  character  I  shall  speak  presently.  She  to 
naturally  suspicious  of  the  adverse  influences  which  she 
saw  gathering  round  her  husband's  throne ;  and  the  Yorkists 
strongly  reciprocated  the  feeling  of  jealousy  as  they  came  to 
know  ihe  might  of  that  strong-witted  woman. 

The  reconciliation  endured  but  a  little  while,  and  then 
came  another  battle,  the  Yorkists  again  victorious ;  but  to 
the  great  perplexity  of  the  historical  student,  the  victory  is 
scarcely  completed  before  the  fortunes  of  the  conquerors  are 
suddenly  depressed,  one  can  hardly  tell  how  or  why :  the 
Yorkist  army  disbands  itself,  and  the  leaders  flee  away  to 
their  strongholds. 

It  was  then  that  the  fortunes  of  the  faction  were  relieved 
by  perhaps  the  most  remarkable  personage  in  this  mur, 
Bichard  Nevil,  Earl  of  Warwick,  "the  king-maker,"  ashb 
successful  prowess  well  entitled  him  to  be  styled.  WarwiA 
returned,  rallied  the  disbanded  army  of  the  Yorkists,  gained 
the  battle  of  Northampton,  drove  the  queen  into  exile,  and 
brought  his  sovereign,  helpless  King  Henry,  captive  to 
London,  —  the  victorious  noblemen  all  the  while  paying  the 
show  of  respectable  homage  to  the  prisoner-king.  Profes- 
sions of  allegiance  were  still  studiously  continued.  It  was 
civil  war,  and  not  yet  a  war  of  succession.  But  now  an- 
other change  comes  over  the  character  of  the  contest;  for 
while  the  parliament  was  in  session  for  the  purpose  of  har- 
monising the  dissensions,  the  Duke  of  York  walked  into 
Westminster  Hall,  and  mounting  on  the  throne,  he  placed  his 
hands  upon  it  and  stood  silent  in  that  attitude.  Every  voice 
was  hushed.  The  Primate  of  England,  after  a  short  pause, 
inquu'ed  whether  he  would  visit  the  king,  and  the  answer 
was,  "  I  know  of  no  one  in  this  realm  who  ought  not  rather 
to  visit  me."  These  words,  and  the  significant  gestore, 
proclaimed  for  the  first  time,  and  in  the  presence  of  Ae 
assembled  parliament,  that  Richard  Plantagenet  laid  daim 
to  the  throne  of  England.  The  claim  was  soon  formally 
submitted  to  parliament,  and  "presented,  for  the 
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md  last  time  in  English  history,  the  extraordinary  spec- 
of  a  king  reigning  and  a  king  claiming  confronted, 
p^ere,  and  maintaining  their  rights  in  the  presence  of  the 
council  of  the  realm.  When  the  subject  was  first 
to  King  Henry,  he  said,  with  a  simplicity  and  ear- 
3ss  that  were  impressive  :  "  My  fether  was  king ;  his 
•  was  also  king ;  I  have  worn  the  crown  forty  years 
my  cradle ;  you  have  all  sworn  fealty  to  me  as  your 
eign,  and  your  fathers  have  done  the  like  to  my  fathers, 
then,  can  my  right  be  disputed  ? "  The  decision  of 
•rds  in  parliament  was  the  timid  and  unsatisfectory  re- 
f  compromise  —  that  process  by  which  men,  in  their 
.  of  encountering  either  one  of  two  dangers,  bring  both 
themselves.  Henry's  possession  of  the  crown  was  con- 
d ;  but  on  his  death,  to  the  exclusion  of  his  son,  the 
!  of  York  and  his  heirs  were  to  succeed.  This  wretched 
in  was  the  occasion  of  another  solemn  procession  of 
r  to  St.  Paul's. 


is  at  this  crisis  of  the  war  that  we  may  best  turn  to  the 
icter  of  Queen  Margaret ;  for  upon  her  was  the  cause 
ncastrian  succession  now  dependent.  From  Shakspeare 
the  chroniclers  we  receive  a  veiy  harsh  impression  of 
jharacter  of  Margaret  of  Anjou,  for  they  present  her 
pulfiive  if  not  hideous  colors.  She  is  portrayed  unfe- 
ae,  arbitrary,  revengeful,  licentious;  and  even  her 
ry  and  fortitude  are  distorted  into  unnatural  ferocity 
obduracy.  I  greatly  distrust  this  representation  —  not 
use  I  am  able  to  find  historical  authority  for  a  difierent 
better  character,  but  because  there  was  so  much  that 
id  almost  irresistibly  render  the  English  judgment  on 
nemory  prejudiced  and  unjust.  The  marriage  contract 
reen  her  and  Henry  the  Sixth  stipulated  fox  liSae  e^sKicrcL 
rritorjr  to  her  father,  R^ni  of  Anjou,  tiiat  aia\«?cAfe\svsX 
u 
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perhaps  somewliat  fantastic  person,  wHo  was  happy  in  the 
pompous  possession  of  three  regal  titles,  without  a  rood  of 
land  in  either  of  his  kingdoms,  Naples,  Sicily,  and  Jenua- 
lem ;  and  who  spent  his  days  in  a  sort  of  pleasant  dream  of 
the  innocent  play  of  chivaliy  and  the  songs  of  troubadours. 

Margaret  came  to  England  a  Frenchwoman,  to  be  the 
Queen  of  England  just  at  the  time  when  English  pride  was 
exasperated  by  French  victories;  and  moreoTcr,  she  was 
soon  placed  in  the  imnatural  attitude  of  supplying  by  her 
character  the  feebleness  of  her  husband's  rule. 

I  dare  say  that,  in  her  way  of  life,  there  may  have  been 
much  that  is  revolting  to  our  sense  of  female  character ;  in- 
deed it  could  not  be  otherwise,  for  a  woman  can  hardly  ]^J* 
man's  part  in  the  work  of  the  world  without  grievous  detri- 
ment to  her  own  nature.  But  one  is  still  entitled  to  contem- 
plate Queen  Margaret,  not  as  a  vulgar  and  hideous  Amano, 
but  as  a  woman  under  the  dire  necessity  of  mingling  in  soeneB 
of  war.  After  the  parliamentary  compromise,  in  which  the 
succession  of  her  son  was  sacrificed,  we  can  behold  her  as  a 
heroic  matron  warring  for  the  rights  of  her  child  when  the 
father's  feeble  hand  could  not  defend  them.  She  gathers  an 
army,  which  the  Duke  of  York,  contemptuously  encomiter- 
ing,  pays  a  bloody  penalty  for  the  folly  of  rashly  despiaiog 
an  enemy.  He  was  slain  at  the  battle  of  Wakefield ;  and, 
in  as  short  a  time  as  two  months  after  he  had  walked  in 
procession  to  St.  Paul's  as  newly-declared  heir  apparent, 
his  gory  head,  insulted  with  a  paper  crown,  was  set  upon 
the  gate  of  York. 

After  such  a  catastrophe,  the  reader  of  history  naturally 
looks  for  the  establishment  of  Lancastrian  supremacy.  Bot 
no ;  the  rights  of  the  Duke  of  York,  and  the  feudal  in- 
heritance of  vengeance  for  his  death,  pass  to  his  son,  the 
Earl  of  March,  a  youth  of  nineteen  years  of  age ;  and  from 
this  time  the  war  becomes  more  ferocious  than  ever,  and 
with  a  deeper  thirst  for  revenge.  The  warlike  queen  pnr- 
Baea  her  succeaa  by  ^SolQ  TesA\i<&  of  her  husband  &om  his 
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xiptivity ;  but  the  yoxaig  Duke  of  York  enters  London, 
ind  is  proclaimed  King  Edward  the  Fourth. 

The  coronation  of  the  new  monarch  was  postponed  until 
briber  hostilities  should  give  him  stronger  possession  of  the 
hrone.  There  were  now  two  kings  in  the  land  —  Henry 
he  Sixth  and  Edward  the  Fourth  —  and  the  battle  that 
oon  followed  between  the  two  royal  armies  shows  more  im- 
oreaaively,  perhaps,  than  any  other  in  the  war,  to  whatfear- 
q1  issues  of  carnage  and  bloodshed  the  pasdons  of  &ction 
nd  civil  war  can  drive  men  of  the  same  kindred  and  the  . 
ame  homes.  No  fereigner  shared  in  the  strife ;  there  were 
Lone  but  Iplnglishmen  present,  and  of  them  more  than  one 
inndred  thousand  were  drawn  up  in  no  very  unequal 
liyision  in  hostile  array  on  the  field  of  Towton.  Both 
overeig^s  were  present.  King  Edward  and  King  Henry  — 
ct  perhaps  we  had  better  say  Queen  Margaret.  Proclama- 
ion  had  been  made  that  no  quarter  should  \>q  given,  and 
edthfolly  and  fiercely  was  the  order  obeyed,  so  that  it 
«roved  probably  the  bloodiest  battle  in  British  history. 
The  desperate  conflict  lasted  more  than  a  day ;  and  some 
dea  may  be  formed  of  the  slaughter  when  it  is  said  the 
Lumber  of  the  Englishmen  slain  exceeded  the  sum  of  those 
rhofell  at  Vimiera,  Talavera,  Albuera,  Salamanca,  Vittoria, 
tve  great  battles  of  the  Peninsula  War,  and  at  Waterloo 
combined.  The  enormous  shedding  of  English  blood  was 
>j  English  hands.  The  battle  ended  in  the  total  rout  of 
he  Lancastrians,  and  the  crown  was  firmly  placed  on  the 
xrow  of  Edward  the  Fourth. 

So  decided  a  victory,  one  would  imagine,  must  have 
iiosed  the  contest ;  but  no ;  for  ten  perilous  years  was  the 
itroggle  continued,  chiefly  by  the  indomitable  energy  of 
iueen  Margaret.  Poor  lEong  Henry  was  betrayed  and 
Committed  prisoner  to  the  Tower  of  London,  while  his 
tueen,  eludhig  her  enemies,  was  without  difficulty  followed  in 
ier  rapid  and  imweaiied  movementSi  at  one 
rer  Engliab  partiaana  and  risking  battle,  aga^  ^^iKvsiJ?, 
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alliance  and  Help  from  the  King  of  France.  Perils  by  land 
and  perils  by  sea  making  up  the  wild  story  of  her  adven- 
tures, we  hear  of  her  at  one  time  shipwrecked,  and,  at 
another,  falling  into  the  hands  of  a  band  of  roving  banditti. 
She  struggled  to  the  last — so  long  as  she  had  a  husband  or 
a  child  whose  rights  were  to  be  contended  for. 

The  later  years  of  the  war  are  no  less  perplexed  than  the 
beginning ;  and  I  do  not  know  that,  in  the  events  that  fid- 
low,  there  is  to  be  discovered  anything  specially  character- 
istic of  the  age,  or  expressive  of  the  spirit  of  the  times,  ex- 
cept the  conduct  of  that  great  feudal  lord,  the  Earl  of 
Warwick.  It  was  chiefly  by  him  that  Edward  IV.  had 
been  helped  to  the  throne;  and  when  the  king-maker  foimd 
cause  of  quarrel  with  the  monarch  he  turned  his  all^ianoe 
away,  and  the  greatest  of  the  Yorkist  chieftains  was  after- 
wards an  adherent  of  the  Lancastrians.  King  Ednrard  be- 
came the  prisoner  of  the  proud  nobleman,  and  one  of  the 
extraordinary  spectacles  which  England  exhibited  in  this 
war,  was  that  of  two  rival  kings,  each  confined  in  prison 
and  at  the  same  time.  The  king-maker  was  strong  enough 
to  lift  up  the  prostrate  Lancaster.  Edward  IV.  fled  from 
the  palace  and  the  kingdom,  and  his  imprisoned  rival  was 
led  forth  from  the  Tower  to  hear  the  streets  of  London  re- 
sounding once  more  with  the  name  of  King  Henry.  This 
surprising  restoration  gave,  however,  but  a  brief  respite  to 
the  Lancastrian  family  before  its  final  overthrow.  The 
fugitive  Edward  returned  to  recover  the  crown,  and,  as  it 
proved,  to  extinguish  the  opposing  djmasty.  He  landed  at 
Ravenspur  —  the  very  place,  as  has  been  observed,  where 
Bolingbroke,  the  Lancastrian  progenitor,  landed  when  he 
came  to  deprive  Richard  II.  of  the  crown,  and  to  usnip  i* 
for  himself;  so  fatal  was  that  spot  to  the  Plantagenets,  first 
of  the  one  and  then  of  the  other  line.  The  landing  of 
Edward  at  Ravenspur  has  been  compared  to  the  retuin  of 
Napoleon  from  Elba,  wlaea'W^  caxcka  \ft  ^"aka  Bourbons 
again  from  the  throne  ao\aYeVy  xea^sst^^^^^^*  'Tba^^ 
paiison  holds  good  as  to  tYie  \>o\^^^  ^^^^ 
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exploits;  for,  in  about  forty  days,  the  counter-revolu- 
of  Edward  was  completed. 

a  regard  to  the  first  reception  and  the  final  results,  the 
illel  fails.  When  Edward  landed,  he  found  that  none 
St  speak  in  his  favor  for  dread  of  Warwick ;  and  he 
Id  advance  into  the  country  only,  as  Bolingbroke  had 
e,  under  the  crafly  plea  that  he  came  to  claim  no  more 
11  his  duchy.  The  disguise  was  ere  long  thrown  off :  he 
^ht  and  gained  a  battle  in  which  his  chief  adversary,  the 
g-maker  Warwick,  was  left  dead  on  the  field.  He  en- 
kL  London  in  triumph,  was  king  again,  and  poor  Eling 
Dry,  of  whom  we  never  hear  anything,  except  when 
lething  is  done  to  him,  was  remanded  to  the  Tower, 
'er  again  to  leave  it  alive. 

fhe  last  convulsive  effort  of  Queen  Margaret  was  made 
Tewkesbury,  where  the  Lancastrian  party  met  with  its 
d  defeat.  The  misery  of  the  hapless  queen  was  com- 
ted  by  the  barbarous  murder  of  her  only  child,  the  young 
nee  of  Wales,  who  was  stabbed  to  death,  it  is  supposed 
the  kmg^s  brothers  Clarence  and  Glo'ster — the  horrid 
d  which  Shakspeare  has  fitly  made  one  of  the  phantoms 
t  haunted  the  death-dream  of  Clarence : — 

"  Then  came  wandering  by 
A  shadow  like  an  angel,  with  bright  hair, 
Dabbled  in  blood ;  and  he  shrieked  out  aloud, 
*  Clarence  is  come,  — false,  fleeting,  perjured  Clarence, 
That  stibbed  me  in  the  field  by  Tewkesbury ; 
Seize  on  him,  furies,  —  take  him  into  torment/  " 

The  murder  of  the  old  king,  the  harmless  Henry,  soon 
lowed,  the  bloody  release  to  his  grieved  spirit  being  given 
the  dagger  of  the  Duke  of  Glo'ster — if  popular  belief 
i  rightly  rested  on  that  one  of  the  dark  deeds  which  be- 
ig  to  the  history  of  the  Tower  of  London.  The  Lancas- 
an  king  and  the  Lancastrian  heir  having  been  destroyed, 
;ir  great  champion,  the  Queen  Margaret  oi  A3i^QiM,SA\^ 
le;  and,  so  aa  the  story  of  her  life  ia  coimftC,V^^  ^ir^ 
u  3 
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the  annals  of  England,  the  last  image  which  We  haye  of  her 
is,  as  she  stands  in  the  tragic  sublimity  of  woe,  discrowned, 
widowed^  childless,  captive,  and  desolate. 


For  sixteen  years  h^td  the  War  of  the  Roses  lasted,  and 
eleven  fierce  isind  bloody  battlies  had  been  fought  by  Engjiah 
with  English  alone  within  the  narrow  limits  of  Engknd. 
Children  had  grown  up  with  no  other  spectacle  of  their  x*- 
tive  land  than  as  a  battle-ground  on  which  their  conHtryiBen 
were  shedding  one  another's  blood ;  and  now  that  the  war 
was  at  an  end,  at  least  so  far  as  the  undisturbed  bccapaSion 
of  the  throne  of  England  was  affected  by  it,  the  queatkn 
naturally  presents  itself,  WTiat  meaning  had  this  war?  CSn 
it  be  possible  that  all  this  ferocity  and  havoc  was  sigiiificint 
of  nothing  more  than  the  cohtest  for  the  throne  ?  On  it 
be  that  the  mere  question,  which  of  two  cousins  shotQd  fill 
the  throne, — ^whether  Henry  Plantagenet  or  Edward  Planta- 
genet  should  wear  the  crown, — drove  this  multitudes  of  men 
to  such  fierce  fextremities  of  civil  strife?  Was  all  the  miaery 
and  bloodsjhed  of  the  war  expended  for  no  other  consequoicc 
than  a  dubious  settlemient  of  succession  ?  We  should,  in- 
deed, study  history  very  superficially  if  we  thought  so. 

In  the  progress  of  constitutional  freedom  there  was  a 
great  and  permanent  consequence  of  this  civil  war,  which 
outweighs  a  thousandfold  the  importance  of  any  right  of 
York  or  Lancaster.  It  was  a  result  which  the  combatants 
on  neither  side  contended  for,  and,  indeed,  they  could  not 
have  dreamed  of  it.  It  was  this  :  the  devastation  of  the 
war  wrought  the  downfal  of  English  feudalism,  and  Ana 
effected  a  great  revolution  in  the  aristocratic  element  of  the 
Constitution.  The  war  was  the  imconscious  death-strnggte 
of  the  martial  power  of  the  nobility.  It  would  seem  aa  if 
feudalism  was  to  display  its  greatest  splendor  immediately 
before  it  was  extinguished,  as  if  it  were  to  rise  to  iU  highest 
prowess  immediately  "befoxe  \\.  \tt«tdeyable  ex- 
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banstion.  As  the  sun  of  feudal  power  in  England  went 
iown,  it  blazed  forth  with  the  Hght  of  a  larger  and  redder 
}rb  through  the  clouds  of  war  that  gathered  around  its 
letting. 

During  the  whole  extent  of  England^s  history,  under  the 
Saxon,  Dane,  or  Norman,  the  mightiest  of  her  barons  was 
iie  king-maker  Warwick.  It  was  his  power  that  made 
Edward  king  and  his  that  immade  him.  It  was  his  power 
that  dethrolied  King  Henry  and  his  that  restored  him. 
Each  monarch  in  turn  became  the  prisoner  and  captive  of 
ihis  great  earl.  With  princely  revenues  and  estates,  War- 
irick's  vassals  were  an  army ;  and  some  notion  could  be 
fonned  of  the  force  he  could,  at  will,  bring  armed  into  the 
field,  j&om  the  fact  that  he  is  said  to  have  daily  feasted,  at 
his  numerous  manors  and  castles,  upwards  of  thirty  thousand 
persoiiB.  The  other  nobles  possessed,  in  their  d^ee,  the 
power  of  an  armed  feudal  retinue,  ready  to  foUow  their  lord 
to  battle  in  any  cause  of  his  choosing ;  and  thus  there  was 
a  baronial  power  of  which  modern  England  shows  only  the 
shadow.  As  the  traveller  now  beholds  the  stately  walls  of 
Warwick  Castle,  or  wanders  amid  the  ruins  of  Kenilworth, 

"Where  battlement  and  moated  gate 
Are  objects  only  for  the  hand 
Of  hoary  Time  to  decorate," 

he  can  scarce  with  all  the  impulse  given  to  his  iinagination 
call  up  the  vision  of  the  armed  hosts  which,  some  three  hun- 
dred years  ago,  could,  at  a  moment's  summons,  be  gathered 
there  in  battle  array. 

The  war  of  York  and  Lancaster  was  a  self-exhausting 
contest  of  the  nobles.  At  the  battle  of  Northampton  the 
order  was  given  through  the  field  to  strike  at  the  lords, 
knights,  and  esquires,  rather  than  at  the  common  people.  In 
the  course  of  the  war  eighty  princes  of  the  blood  were  killed, 
and  the  ancient  nobility  nearly  annihilated.  JReed* 
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THE  FIFTEENTH  CENTUBT. 

The  fifteenth  century  belongs  to  those  rare  epochs  in  th« 
history  of  the  world,  in  which  all  the  efforts  of  the  human 
mind  are  invested  with  a  determinate  and  common  chanc- 
ier, and  manifest  an  unswerving  direction  towards  a  smg^ 
object.    The  unity  of  these  endeavours,  the  success  iriih 
which  they  were  crowned,  and  the  vigor  and  activity  db- 
played  by  entire  nations,  give  grandeur  and  enduring 
splendor  to  the  age  of  Ck>lumbus,  of  Sebastian  Cabot,  and 
of  Yasco  de  Gama.    Intervening  between  two  difSerent 
stages  of  cultivation,  the  fifteenth  centuiy  forms  a  transition 
epoch  belonging  at  once  to  the  Middle  Ages  and  to  tite 
commencement  of  modem  times.    It  is  the  epoch  of  tlie 
greatest  discoveries  in  geographical  space,  comprising 
almost  all  d^rees  of  latitude,  and  almost  every  gradatun 
of  elevation  of  the  earth's  sur&ce.    To  the  inhabitants  of 
Europe  it  doubled  the  works  of  Creation,  while  at  the  same 
time  it  offered  to  the  intellect  new  and  powerful  incitemaits 
to  the  improvement  of  the  national  sciences  in  their  physi- 
cal and  mathematical  departments. 

The  world  of  objects  now,  as  in  Alexander's  campaigns, 
but  with  yet  more  preponderating  power,  presented  to  the 
combining  mind  the  separate  forms  of  sensible  objects,  and 
the  concurrent  action  of  animating  powers  or  forces.  The 
scattered  images  offered  to  the  contemplation  of  the  senses, 
notwithstanding  their  number  and  diversity,  were  graduallj 
fused  into  a  concrete  whole;  terresti-ial  nature  was  con- 
ceived in  its  generality,  no  longer  according  to  mere  pre- 
sentiments or  conjectures  floating  in  varying  forms  b^re 
the  eye  of  fancy,  but  as  a  result  of  actual  observation.  The 
vault  of  heaven  also  offered  to  the  yet  imassistcd  eye  new 
regions,  adorned  with  constellations  before  imseen.  As  I 
have  already  remarked,  at  no  period  has  there  been  offered 
to  mankind  a  greater  abundance  of  new  facts,  or  fuller  ma- 
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^8  for  the  foundation  of  comparative  physical  geography. 

add,  that  never  were  geographical  or  physical  dis- 
hes more  influential  on  human  affairs.  A  larger  field 
6w  was  opened,  commerce  was  stimulated  by  a  great 
^  in  the  mediimi  of  exchange,  as  well  as  by  a  large 
fiion  to  the  niunber  of  natural  productions  valued  for 
r  enjoyment ;  above  all,  there  were  laid  the  founda- 
of  colonies,  of  a  magnitude  never  before  known ;  and 
gh  the  agency  of  all  these  causes,  extraordinary  changes 
wrought  in  manners  and  customs,*  in  the  condition  of 
ide  long  experience  by  a  portion  of  mankind,  and  in 
ate  awakening  to  political  freedom, 
en  a  particular  epoch  thus  stands  out  in  the  history 
ikind  as  marked  by  important  intellectual  progress, 
il  find  on  examination  that  preparations  for  this  pro- 
lad  been  made  during  a  long  series  of  antecedent 
ies.  It  does  not  appear  to  belong  to  the  destinies  of 
man  race  that  all  portions  of  it  should  suffer  eclipse 
:uration  at  the  same  time.  A  preserving  principle 
ins  the  ever-living  process  of  the  progress  of  reason. 
>och  of  Columbus  attained  the  fulfilment  of  its  objects 
dly,  because  their  attainment  was  the  development 
;fiil  germs  which  had  been  previously  deposited  by  a 
)f  highly  gifted  men,  who  formed  as  it  were  a  long 
)f  light  which  we  may  trace  throughout  the  whole  of 
ave  been  called  the  Dark  Ages.  In  the  history  of 
itemplation  of  the  universe  the  discovery  of  tropical 
;a,  by  Christopher  Coliunbus,  Alonso  de  Hojeda,  and 
y  Cabral,  must  not  be  regarded  as  an  isolated  event, 
uence  on  the  extension  of  physical  knowledge,  and 

enrichment  of  the  world  of  ideas,  cannot  be  justly 
ended,  without  casting  a  brief  glance  on  the  preced- 
ituries,  which  separate  the  age  of  the  great  nautical 
dses  from  the  period  when  the  scientific  cultivation 
Arabians  flourished.  That  which  gave  \o  \\ie 
tus  its  distinctive  character,  as  a  senea 
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rupted  and  succesaitd  exertions  for  the  attauunent  of  new 
geographical  discoveries  or  of  an  enlai^ed  knowledge  of  the 
earth's  surfiu^,  was  prepared  beforehand,  slowly,  and  in 
various  ways.  It  was  so  prepared  by  a  small  number  of  ■ 
courageous  men,  who  roused  themselves  at  once  to  general 
freedom  of  independent  thought,  and  to  the  inves^Uion 
of  particular  natural  phenomena;  —  and  by  the  more  ex- 
tensive knowledge  of  Eastern  Asia,  which  travelling  mer- 
chants, and  the  monks  who  had  been  sent  as  ambanidors 
to  the  Mogul  princes,  circulated  amongst  those  nationfl  of 
south-western  Europe  who  were  most  disposed  to  dirtant 
commerce  and  intercourse,  and  most  eagerly  deslrotu  of 
discovering  a  shorter  route  to  the  Spice  Islands.  The  ful- 
filment of  the  wishes  which  all  these  causes  contributed  to 
excite  was  in  the  most  important  degree  facilitated  towards 
the  close  of  the  fifteenth  centiuy,  by  advances  in  the  art  of 
navigation,  the  gradual  improvement  of  nautical  initni- 
ments,  magnetical  as  well  as  astronomical ;  and  finally,  by  the 
introduction  of  new  methods  of  determining  the  ship's  place. 

Without  entering  into  details  in  the  history  of  the 
sciences,  we  must  cite  among  those  who  had  prepared  the 
way  for  the  epoch  of  Columbus  and  Gama,  three  great 
names,  Albertus  Magnus,  Roger  Bacon,  and  Vincent  of 
Beauvais.  I  have  given  these  three  in  the  order  of  time,— 
but  the  name  of  most  importance,  and  which  belongs  to  the  | 
most  comprehensive  genius,  is  unquestionably  that  of  Roger 
Bacon,  a  Franciscan  monk  of  Ilchester,  who  studied  in 
Oxford  and  in  Paris.  All  three  were  in  a4vance  of  their 
age,  and  acted  powerfully  upon  it.  From  their  greater 
aversion  to  empty  abstractions,  they  first  urged  the  neces- 
sity of  experience  and  the  propriety  of  augmenting  the 
bases  of  knowledge,  and  its  recognition  h rough  the  medium 
of  the  Hcnscs.  Thus,  this  direction  of  men's  thoughts  was  at 
least  indirectly  influential  on  the  cultivation  of  experimental 
natural  knowledge.  Humboldt's  Comos.  i 
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THE  ENGLISH  CRIMINAL  LAW  IN  THE  PERIOD 
PRECEDING  THE  REFORMATION. 

T&E  English  criminal  Law  was  in  its  letter  one  of  the  most 
severe  in  Europe ;  in  execution  it  was  the  most  uncertain 
and  irregular.  There  were  no  colonies  to  draw  off  the  cri- 
minals ;  no  gallej  system,  as  in  France  and  Spain,  to  absorb 
them  in  penal  servitude.  The.coiintry  would  have  laughed 
to  scorn  the  propo^  thdt  it  should  tax  itself  to  maintain 
able-bodied  inen  in  unemployed  imprisonment;  and,  in 
•the  iabsience  of  graduated  punishments,  there  was  but  one 
step  to  the  gallows  from  the  lash  and  the  branding-  iron. 
But>  as  ever  ha|)pens,  the  extreme  character  of  the  penal- 
ties for  crime  prevented  the  enforcement  of  them ;  and 
benefit  of  clergy  on  the  one  hand,  and  privilege  of  sanctuary 
on  the  other,  reduced  to  a  fraction  the  already  small  niunber 
dr  offenders  whom  juries  could  be  found  to  convict.  In 
(BarHer  ages  the  terrors  of  the  CJhurch  supplied  the  place  of 
secalar  retribution,  and  excommunication  was  scarcely 
lookied  upon  as  preferable  even  to  death.  But  in  the  cor- 
rupt period  which  preceded  the  Reformation,  the  con- 
sequences were  the  worst  that  can  be  conceived.  Spasmodic 
intervals  of  extraordinary  severity,  when  twenty  thieves,  as 
Sai  Thomas  More  says,  might  be  seen  hangitig  on  a  single 
gibbet,  were  followed  by  periods  when  justice  was,  perhaps, 
scarcely  executed  at  all. 

The  State  endeavoured  to  maintara  its  authority  against 
tlie  immmiities  of  the  Church  by  increasing  the  harshness 
of  the  code.  So  long  as  these  immunities  subsisted,  it  had 
no  other  resource ;  but  judges  and  magistrates  shrank  from 
inflicting  penalties  so  enormously  disproportioned  to  the 
offence.  They  could  not  easily  send  a  poacher  or  a  vagrant 
to  the  gallows  while  a  notorious  murderer  was  loimging  in 
comfort  in  a  neighbouring  sanctuary,  or  having  just  read  ^ 
sentence  from  a  book  at  the  bar  in.  arrest  oi  yoL^j^^so^ 
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had  been  set  at  liberty  for  a  few  shillings.  I  have 
met  with  many  convictions  for  deer-stealing  in  the  Corre- 
spondence of  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII. ;  I  have  met  with 
but  one  instance  where  the  letter  of  the  law  was  enforced 
against  the  offender,  unless  the  minor  crime  had  been 
accompanied  with  manslaughter  and  armed  resistance.  The 
leaders  of  a  gang  who  had  for  many  years  infested  Wind- 
sor Forest  were  at  last  taken  and  hanged.  The  vagrancy 
laws  sound  terribly  severe;  but,  in  the  reports  of  the 
judges  on  their  assizes,  of  which  many  remain  in  the  State 
Paper  Office,  I  have  not  found  one  single  account  of  an 
execution  imder  them.  Felons  of  the  worst  kind  never 
perhaps  had  easier  opportunities.  The  parish  constables 
were  necessarily  inefficient  as  a  police ;  many  of  them  were 
doubtless  shaped  after  the  model  of  Dogberry  ;  if  they  bid  a 
man  stand  and  he  would  not  stand,  they  would  let  him  go, 
and  thank  God  they  were  rid  of  a  knave.  There  waa  a 
sanctuary  within  reach  aU  over  England,  even  under  the 
very  walls  of  Newgate,  where  escaped  prisoners  could  secure 
themselves.  The  scarcely  tolerable  license  of  ordinary 
times  had  broken  its-  last  bonds  during  the  agitations  of 
the  Reformation ;  and  the  audacity  of  the  criminal  classes 
had  become  so  great,  that  organised  gangs  of  them  assembled 
at  the  gaol  deliveries  and  quarter-sessions  to  overawe  the 
authorities.  Ambitious  or  violent  knights  and  noblemen 
interfered  to  rescue  or  protect  their  own  dependents.  They 
alone  were  the  guardians  of  the  law,  and  they  at  their 
pleasure  could  suspend  the  law;  while  the  habit  of  ad- 
mitting plea  of  clergy,  and  of  respecting  precincts  of  sanc- 
tuary, had  sunk  so  deeply  into  the  practice  of  the  country, 
that,  although  parliament  might  declare  such  privilc^ 
ciurtailed,  yet  in  many  districts  custom  long  continued 
stronger  than  law.  The  English,  like  the  Romans,  were  a 
people  with  whom  legislation  became  strong  only  when  it 
had  stiffened  into  habit,  and  had  entered  slowly  and  formally 
in  to  possession  of  their  hearts  and  understandings.  Froude, 
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MAETIN  LUTHER  (l5l7). 

Luther's  birthplace  was  Eisleben  in  Saxony ;  lie  came 
into  tbe  world  there  on  the  10th  of  November,  1483.  It 
was  an  accident  that  gave  this  honor  to  Eisleben.  His 
parents,  poor  mine-laborers  in  a  village  of  that  region, 
named  Mohra,  had  gone  to  the  Eisleben  winter  fair :  in  the 
tnmiilt  of  this  scene  the  Frau  Luther  was  taken  with  travail, 
found  refiige  in  some  poor-house  there,  and  the  boy  she 
bore  was  named  Martin  Luther. 

Eichter  says  of  Luther's  words :  "  His  words  are  half- 
battles."  They  may  be  called  so.  The  essential  quality 
of  him  was,  that  he  could  fight  and  conquer ;  that  he  was 
a  right  piece  of  human  valor.  No  more  valiant  man,  no 
mortal  heart  to  be  called  braver,  that  one  has  record  of,  ever 
lived  in  that  Teutonic  kindred,  whose  character  is  valor. 
His  defiance  of  the  "  devils  "  in  Worms  was  not  a  mere 
boast,  as  the  like  might  be  if  now  spoken.  It  was  a  faith 
of  Luther's,  that  there  were  devils,  spiritual  denizens  of  the 
pit,  continually  besetting  men.  Many  times  in  his  writings 
this  turns  up ;  and  a  most  small  sneer  has  been  groimded 
on  it  by  some.  In  the  room  of  the  Wartburg,  where  he 
sat  translating  one  of  the  Psalms,  he  was  worn  down  with 
long  labor,  with  sickness,  abstinence  from  food :  there 
rose  before  him  some  hideous  indefinable  image,  which  he 
took  for  the  evil  one,  to  forbid  his  work.  Luther  started 
up  with  fiend-defiance,  flung  his  inkstand  at  the  spectre, 
and  it  disappeared  I  The  spot  still  remains  there,  a  cTirious 
moniunent  of  several  things.  Any  apothecary's  apprentice 
can  now  tell  us  what  we  are  to  think  of  this  apparition  in  a 
scientific  sense :  but  the  man's  heart  that  dare  rise  defiant, 
face  to  fiice,  against  Hell  itself,  can  give  no  higher  proof  of 
fearlessness.  The  thing  he  will  quail  before  exists  not  on 
this  earth  or  under  it. 

Fearless  enough !    "  The  devil  is  awax^ "  -smXfc^  ^'a. 
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one  occasion,  "  that  this  does  not  proceed  out  of  fear  in  me. 
I  have  seen  and  defied  innumerable  devils,  Duke  George," 
of  Leipzig,  a  great  enemy  of  his,  "  Duke  Greorge  ia  not 
equal  to  one  devil,  &r  short  of  a  devil.  K  I  had  busmeflB 
at  Leipzig,  I  would  ride  into  Leipzig,  though  it  nined 
Duke  Georges  for  nine  days  running."  What  a  reKnm 
of  dukes  to  ride  into  !  At  the  same  tinie  they  err  gieatlf 
who  imagine  that  this  man's  courage  was  jferocity,  mere 
coarse,  disobedient  obstinacy  and  savagery,  as  many  do. 
Far  from  that.  There  niay  be  an  absence  of  fear  which 
arises  from  the  absence  of  thought  or  affection,  from  the 
presence  of  hatred  and  stupid  ftiry.  We  do  not  vahie  Ae 
courage  of  the  tiger  highly  1  With  Luther  it  was  ftr 
otherwise ;  no  accusation  could  be  more  xmjust  than  ifaii 
of  mere  ferocious  violence  brought  against  him.  A  mMfc 
gentle  heart  withal,  frdl  of  pity  and  love,  as  indeed  4^ 
truly  valiant  heart  ever  is.  The  tiger  before  a  strong 
foe  flies.  The  tiger  is  not  what  we  call  valiant,  only  fierce 
and  cruel.  I  know  few  things  more  touching  than  thoee 
sofi;  breathings  of  affection,  soft  as  a  child's  or  a  mother*!, 
in  this  great  wild  heart  of  Luther.  So  honest,  iinadulterated 
with  any  cant ;  homely,  rude  in  their  utterance,  pure  as 
water  welling  from  the  rock.  What,  in  fact,  was  all  that 
down-pressed  mood  of  despair  and  reprobation,  which  he  suf- 
fered in  his  youth,  but  the  outcome  of  pre-eminent  thought- 
ftd  gentleness,  affections  so  keen  and  fine  ?  It  is  the  course 
such  men  as  the  poor  poet  Cowper  fall  into.  Luther,  to  a 
slight  observer,  might  have  seemed  a  timid,  weak  man; 
modesty,  affectionate,  shrinking  tenderness  the  chief  dia- 
tinction  of  him.  It  is  a  noble  valor  which  is  roused  in  a 
heai*t  like  this,  once  stirred  up  into  defiance,  all  kindled 
into  a  heavenly  blaze. 

Once  he  looks  out  from  his  solitary  Patmos,  the  castle  d 
Coburg,  in  the  middle  of  the  night.  The  great  vault  of 
Immensity,  long  flights  of  clouds  sailing  through  it,  dumb, 
gaimt^  huge, — who  supports  all  that?    "None  ever  saw 
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?f  pillars  of  it,  yet  it  is  supported."  God  supports  it. 
'6  must  know  ^at  God  is  great,  that  God  is  good,  and 
^  where  we  cannot  see.  Returning  home  from  Leipzig 
ce,  he  is  struck  hj  the  beauly  of  the  harvest  J&elds.  jjow 
ftands,  that  golden  yellow  com,  on  its  fiiir  taper  stem, 
golden  head  bent,  all  rich  and  waving  there, — the  meek 
fli,  at  God's  kind  bidding,  has  produced  it  once  again, 
bread  of  manl  In  the  garden  at  Wittenburg  one 
ling  at  smiset,  a  Uttle  bird  has  perched  fpr  the  night, 
lat" little  bird,*'  says  Luther,  "above  it  are  the  sjars  and 
>  Heaven  of  worlds ;  yet  it  has  folded  its  little  wings, 
)  trustfully  to  rest  there  as  in  its  home  :  the  Maker  of 
s  given  it  too  ^  home."  Neither  are  mirthftil  turns 
dng ;  ihere  is  a  ^eat,  free,  human  heart  in  this  man. 
common  speech  of  him  has  a  rugged  nobleness,  idio- 
c  expressive,  genuine ;  gleams  here  and  there  with 
tifiil  poetic  tints.  One  feels  him  to  be  a  great  brother- 
His  love  of  music,  indeed,  is  not  this,  as  it  were, 
lummary  of  all  these  affections  in  him  ?  Many  a  wild 
iterability  he  spoke  forth  from  him  in  the  tones  of  his 
.  The  devils  fled  from  his  flute,  he  says.  Death- 
nee  on  the  one  hand,  and  such  love  of  music  on  the 
r,  I  could  call  these  the  two  opposite  poles  of  a  great 
:  between  these  two  all  great  things  had  room. 

Carlyle. 


THE  mGLISH  BIBIiE. 

publication  of  the  English  translation  of  the  Bible,  with 
permission  for  its  free  use  among  the  people,  was  ac- 
plished  in  the  year  1536,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIH. 
)re  the  Eeformation  two  versions  existed  of  the  Bible 
Inglish, —  two  certainly,  perhaps  three.    One  was  Wy- 

♦  SiB  trmslation  of  the  Bible  is  only  equalled  \>y  oxoc  orwii. 
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cliffe's;  another,  based  on  "Wycliffe's,  but  tinted  10< 
strongly  with  the  peculiar  opinions  of  the  LoUaids^MoY 
at  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century ;  and  there  is  e 
to  have  been  a  third,  but  no  copy  of  this  is  known  to  8 
yive,  and  the  history  of  it  is  vague.  The  possession  or 
use  of  these  translations  was  prohibited  by  the  Chm 
under  pain  of  death.  They  were  extremely  rare  and  li 
read ;  and  it  was  not  till  Luther's  great  movement  b^ 
Grermany,  and  his  tracts  and  commentaries  foxmd  their 
into  England,  that  a  practical  determination  was  awak 
among  tlie  people  to  have  before  them,  in  their  own  toi 
the  book  on  which  their  £uth  was  built. 

A  person  named  William  Tyndal  felt  his  heart  boi 
him  to  accomplish  this  great  work  for  his  coimtry ;  ap] 
for  assistance  to  a  learned  bishop,  discovered  rapidly 
the  assistance  which  he  would  receive  from  the  Qii 
authorities  would  be  a  speedy  elevation  to  martyr 
went  across  the  Channel  to  Luther,  and  thence  to  Antv 
and  there,  in  the  year  1526,  achieved  and  printed  the 
edition  of  the  New  Testament.  Copies  were  carried 
secretly  to  London,  and  circulated  in  thousands  by 
Christian  Brothers.  The  council  threatened ;  the  bis 
anathematised.  They  opened  subscriptions  to  buy  uj 
hated  and  dreaded  volumes.  They  burnt  them  public 
St.  Paul's.  The  whip,  the  gaol,  the  stake  did  tbeir 
and  their  worst  was  nothing.  Three  editions  were 
before  1530,  and  in  that  year  a  fresh  instalment  was  « 
pleted.  The  Pentateuch  was  added  to  the  New  Testan 
and  afterwards,  by  Tyndal  himself  or  under  Tyndal's 
the  historical  books,  the  Psalms  and  Prophets.  At  k 
the  whole  canon  was  translated,  and  published  in  sep 
portions. 

All  these  were  condemned  with  equal  emphasis - 
continued  to  spread.  The  progress  of  the  evil  had,  in  1 
become  so  considerable  aa    \>e      «vjJcf^^«ix.     vsl  ^su 
protest  to  the  crown  from  t\ve  e^\s>^o^^\i^TiOci. 
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plained  of  the  translations  as  inaccuiTite,  —  of  unbecoming 
reflections  on  themselves  in  the  prefaces  and  side-notes. 
They  required  stronger  powers  of  repression,  more  frequent 
holocausts*,  a  more  efficient  inquisitorial  police.  In  Henry's 
reply  they  found  that  the  waters  of  their  life  were  poisoned 
at  the  spring.  The  king,  too,  was  infected  with  the  mad- 
ness. The  king  would  have  the  Bible  in  English;  and 
directed  them,  if  the  translation  was  unsound,  to  prepare  a 
better  translation  without  delay.  But  the  bishops  remained 
lor  several  years  inactive,  and  at  length  the  king's  patience 
was  exhausted.  The  legitimate  methods  having  been  tried 
in  vain,  he  acted  on  his  own  responsibiliiy.  Miles  Cover- 
dale  silently  went  abroad  with  a  license  from  the  Cro\>Ti, 
with  TyndaFs  help  collected  and  edited  the  scattered  por- 
tionsy  and  in  1536  there  appeared  in  London,  published 
under  authority  and  dedicated  to  Henry  VIII.,  the  first  com- 
plete copy  of  the  English  Bible.  The  fountain  of  the  new 
opinions — so  long  dreaded,  so  long  execrated — wasthence- 
ibrtli  to  lie  open  in  every  church  in  England;  and  the 
clergy  were  ordered  not  to  permit  only,  but  to  encourage 
all  meu  to  resort  to  it  and  read.  Froude, 

 • — 

CONDITION  OF  THE  PEOPLE  UNDER  EDWARD  VL 

Following,  boylike,  the  Platonic  analogy  between  the  body 
of  the  individual  and  the  body  politic,  Edward  saw  in 
all  men  the  members  of  a  common  organisation,  where 
each  was  to  work,  and  each  ought  to  be  contented  with  the 
moderate  gratification  of  his  own  desires.  The  country  re- 
quired an  order  of  gentlemen ;  but  gentlemen  should  not 
have  so  much  as  they  had  in  France,  where  the  peasantry 
Was  of  no  value.    In  a  well-ordered  commonwealth  ivo 
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one  should  have  more  than  the  proportion  of  the  general 
stock  would  bear.  In  the  body  no  member  had  too  muoh 
or  too  little ;  in  the  commonwealth  every  man'  ahould  hvn 
enough  for  healthy  support,  not  enough  for  indulgoice. 
Again,  as  every  tnember  of  the  body  was  obliged  to  mnk 
and  take  pains,"  so  there  should  be  no  unit  in  the  comnKHh 
wealth  which  was  not  "laborsome  in  his  vocation."  "The 
gentleman  should  do  service  in  his  country,  the  aerring- 
man  should  wait  diligently  on  his  master,  the  artisan  ihodd 
work  at  his  trade,  the  husbandman  at  his  tillage,  the  ma- 
chant  in  passing  the  tempests."  The  vagabond  ihoold  be 
banished  as  "the  superfluous  humor  of  the  body,"  "the 
spittle  and  filth  which  is  put  out  by  strength  of  natoze." 

Looking  at  England,  however,  as  England  wai,  the 
young  king  saw  "all  things  out  of  order."  "Fanuvg 
gentlemen  and  derking  knights,"  n^lecting  their  diti« 
as  overseers  of  the  people,  "were  exercising  the  gm  d 
living."  "  They  would  have  their  twenty  miles  square  of 
their  own  land  or  of  their  own  &rm8."  Artificen  and 
clothiers  no  longer  worked  honestly ;  the  neceaaariea  of  liib 
had  risen  in  price,  and  the  laborers  had  raised  their  wages, 
"  whereby  to  recompense  the  loss  of  things  they  boiig^t" 
The  country  swarmed  with  vagabonds;  and  those  who 
broke  the  laws  escaped  punishment  by  bribery  or  l^ngh 
foolish  pity.  The  lawyers,  and  even  iiie  judges,  were  cot- 
rupt.  Peace  and  order  were  violated  by  religious  diflCBr 
sions  and  universal  neglect  of  the  law.  Oflices  of  trust  were 
bought  and  sold,  benefices  impropriated*,  tUlage  ground 
turned  to  pasture,  "not  considering  the  sustaining  of  men." 
The  poor  were  robbed  by  the  enclosures,  and  extravagance 
in  dress  and  idle  luxury  of  living  were  eating  like  ulccB 
into  the  state.  These  were  the  vices  of  the  age ;  nor  were 
they  likely,  as  Edward  thought,  to  3deld  in  any  way  to  die 
most  correct  formula  of  justification.    The  "  medicines  to 

*  Imjpropriated,  ®?ieTx  over  to  laymen. 
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sore  these  sores  "  were  to  be  looked  for  in  good  edncation, 
good  laws,  and  "just  execution  of  the  laws  without  respect 
of  persons,  in  the  example  of  rulers,  the  punishment  of  mis- 
doers,  and  the  encouragement  of  the  good."  Corrupt  ma- 
gistrates  ehould  be  deposed,  seeing  that  those  who  were 
tiiemselves  guilty  would  not  enforce  the  laws  against  their 
own  ftxdts;  and  all  gentlemen  and  noblemen  should  be 
eompelled  to  reside  on  their  estates,  and  fulfil  the  duties  of 
ibeir  place.  Meanwhile,  amidst  discussions  on  the  remedies 
cf  efils,  the  evils  themselves  for  the  most  part  continued. 
Disdpline  could  not  be  restored.  The  king's  abilities  did 
not  anticipate  his  majority ;  the  revenues  were  still  un- 
paid. Officials,  indeed,  in  the  interest  of  Northumberland 
irere  permitted  to  indemnify  themselves  for  their  services. 
Buhop  Ponet,  for  instance,  composed  a  catechism,  which 
mm  ordered  for  general  use,  and  was  allowed  a  "  monopoly 
of  the  printing."  But  ordinary  persons,  servants,  artisans, 
tradesmen  in  public  emplo3nnent,  "  fed  upon  the  chame- 
leon's dish,"  and  still  cried  in  vain  for  their  wages  —  it 
might  be  &om  prison.  Prices  of  provisions  would  not 
abate.  Vainly  the  Duke  of  Northumberland  reprimanded 
the  Lord  Mayor  in  the  Guildhall;  vainly  butchers'  carts 
were  seized  and  the  meat  was  forfeited ;  vainly  the  dealers 
were  threatened  with  the  loss  of  their  freedom  and  expul- 
non  from  the  towns  and  cities ;  the  distrust  and  hatred  of 
the  administration  were  too  strong  for  menace. 

Froude, 
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THE  PEOTECTOE'S  EEEOBS. 

Such  was  the  result  of  an  administration  of  something  less 
than  three  years  by  the  Duke  of  Somerset.  He  had  found 
the  country  at  peace,  recruiting  itself  after  a  long  and  ex- 
hausting war.  The  struggle  which  he  had  reopened  had 
cost,  with  the  conmiotions  of  the  summer,  almost  a  miBioQ 
and  a  half,  when  the  regular  revenue  was  but  300,0002^ 
and  of  that  sum  a  third  was  wasted  on  the  expenses  of  the 
household.  The  confiscated  church  lands,  intended  to 
have  been  sold  for  public  purposes,  had  been  made  awiy 
with,  and  the  exchequer  had  been  supplied  by  loans  at  in- 
terest of  thirteen  and  fqurteen  per  cent  by  a  steadily  main- 
tained drain  upon  the  currency.  In  return  for  the  outkj 
he  had  to  show  Scotland  utterly  lost,  the  imperial  alliuce 
trifled  away,  the  people  at  home  mutinous,  a  rebellion  ex- 
tinguished by  foreign  mercenaries,  in  which  10,000  lives 
had  been  lost,  the  French  conquests  held  by  Heniy  VIIL 
as  a  guarantee  for  a  repudiated  debt  on  the  point  of  being 
wrested  from  his  hands,  and  of  the  two  million  crowns  dne 
for  them,  but  a  small  fraction  likely  now  to  be  forth- 
coming ;  finally,  foreign  war,  with  its  coming  obligations 
and  uncertainties. 

The  blame  was  not  wholly  his.  The  Protector's  power 
was  probably  less  than  it  seemed  to  be,  and  the  ill  will, 
and  perhaps  the  rival  schemes  of  others,  may  have  thwarted 
projects  in  themselves  feasible.  Yet  it  may  be  doubted 
whether,  if  he  had  been  wholly  free  to  pursue  his  own  way, 
his  blunders  would  not  have  been  even  more  considerable; 
and  by  contemporary  statesmen  delicate  allowances  were 
not  likely  to  be  made  for  a  ruler  who  had  grasped  at  an 
authority  which  had  not  been  intended  for  him,  and  had 
obtained  it  under  conditions  which  he  had  violated.  His 
intentions  had  been  good,  but  there  were  so  many  of  them 
that  he  was  betrayed  by  their  very  number.    He  was  po- 
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nlor  with  the  multitude,  for  He  was  the  defender  of  the 
x>r  against  the  rich ;  but  the  magnificent  weakness  of  his 
)aracter  had  aimed  at  achievements  beyond  his  ability, 
e  had  attempted  the  work  of  a  giant  with  the  strength  of 

woman,  and  in  his  &ilures  he  was  passionate  and  un- 
anageable;  while  the  princely  name  and  the  princely 
lendor  which  he  affected,  the  vast  fortune  which  he  had 
oassed  amidst  the  ruin  of  the  national  finances,  and  the 
dace  which  was  rising  beibre  the  eyes  of  the  world  amidst 
le  national  defeats  and  misfortunes,  combined  to  embitter 
le  irritation  with  which  the  coimcil  regarded  him. 

In  the  presence,  therefore,  of  the  fruits  of  Somerset's 
id  management,  it  is  idle  to  look  fi)r  the  causes  of  his 
q)osition  fix)m  power  in  private  intrigue  or  personal  am- 
tti<m«  Both  intrigue  and  ambition  there  may  have  been ; 
at  assuredly  the  remaining  executors  of  the  will  of  Henry 
Hi.  -would  have  been  as  negligent  as  Somerset  was  inca- 
^ble,  if  they  had  allowed  the  interests  of  the  nation  to 
anain  any  longer  in  his  hands.  He  had  been  sworn  to 
3t  in  no  matter  of  importance  without  their  advice  and 
onaent;  he  had  acted  alone,  he  had  not  sought  their 
dvice,  and  he  would  not  listen  to  their  remonstrances,  and 
le  consequences  were  before  them.  Warwick,  South- 
mpton,  Russell,  Herbert,  St.  John,  Arundel,  Paget,  might 
OBsibly  govern  no  better,  but  they  had  not  fidled  as  yet, 
nd  Somerset  had  fidled.  Their  advice,  if  taken  in  time, 
rould  have  saved  Boulogne  and  perhaps  prevented  the 
ebeUion ;  and  whether  others  were  fit  or  unfit,  the  exist- 
Dg  state  of  England  was  a  fatal  testimony  of  the  incapacity 

the  Protector.  Frcude, 
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ceanmee's  eecantation. 

[The  aichbisliop  had,  after  a  stem  and  protracted  leftual,  been 
pennaded  to  renounce  his  conTictions ;  and  he  is  broiij^  forth 
from  the  Tower  to  proclaim  publicly  hia  new  fidth.] 

The  March  in(Hiiing  broke  wild  and  stormy. 

The  sermon  intended  to  be  preached  at  the  stake  was  ad- 
journed, in  consequence  of  the  wet,  to  St.  Maiy's,  where 
a  high  stage  was  erected,  on  which  Granmer  was  to  stand 
conspicuous.  Peers,  knights,  doctors,  students,  prieits, 
men-at-arms,  and  citizens,  thronged  the  narrow  aiaiei^  and 
through  the  midst  of  them  the  archbishop  was  led  in  bf 
the  major.  As  he  mounted  the  platform  many  of  the  [fee- 
tators  were  in  tears.  He  knelt  and  prayed  silently,  and 
Cole,  the  Provost  of  Eton,  then  took  his  place  in  the  pql^t 

Although,  by  a  strained  interpretation  of  the  kw,  it 
could  be  pretended  that  the  time  of  grace  had  expired  with 
the  trial,  yet,  to  put  a  man  to  death  at  all  after  recantation 
was  a  proceeding  so  violent  and  unusual  that  some  ezooae 
or  some  explanation  was  felt  to  be  necessary. 

Cole,  therefore,  first  declared  why  it  was  expedient  that 
the  late  archbishop  should  suffer,  notwithstanding  his  re- 
conciliation. One  reason  was,  '^for  that  he  had  been  a 
great  causer  of  all  the  altercations  in  the  realm  of  £n^ 
land ;  and  when  the  matter  of  the  divorce  between  King 
Henry  VHI.  and  Queen  Catherine  was  commenced  in  the 
Court  of  Bome,  he,  having  nothing  to  do  with  it,  sate  upon 
it  as  a  judge,  which  was  the  entry  to  all  the  inconvenienti 
which  followed."  Yet  in  that  Mr.  Cole  excused  him,— 
that  he  thought  he  did  it  not  out  of  malice,  but  by  the 
persuasion  and  advice  of  certain  learned  men. 

Another  occasion  was,  "  for  that  he  had  been  the  great 
setter  forth  of  aU  the  heresy  received  into  the  Church  in 
the  latter  times,  had  written  in  it,  had  disputed,  had  con- 
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tintied  it  even  to  tJie  last  hour,  and  it  liad  never  been  seen, 
in  the  time  of  schism,  that  smj  man  continuing  so  long  had 
been  pardoned,  and  that  it  was  not  to  be  remitted  for  ex- 
ample's sake." 

"  And  other  causes,"  Cole  added,  "  moved  the  queen  and 
council  thereto,  which  were  not  meet  and  convenient  for 
every  one  to  understand." 

The  explanations  being  finished,  the  preacher  exhorted 
his  audience  to  take  example  from  the  spectacle  before 
&em,  to  foar  Gk>d,  and  learn  that  there  was  no  power  against 
the  Lord :  — 

There,  in  their  presence,  stood  a  man,  one  of  so  high 
d^ee — sometime  one  of  the  chief  prelates  of  the  Church 
-^an  archbishop,  the  chief  of  the  coTmcU,  the  second 
person  of  the  realm ;  of  long  time,  it  might  be  thought,  in 
great  assurance,  a  king  on  his  side ;  "  and  now,  notwith- 
standing all  his  authority  and  defence,  debased  from  a  high 
estate  unto  a  low  degree  —  of  a  councillor  become  a  caitiff, 
and  set  it  in  so  wretched  estate  that  the  poorest  wretch 
would  not  change  conditions  with  him." 

Granmer^s  own  turn  to  speak  was  now  come.  When  the 
porayer  was  finished,  the  preacher  said,  '^Lesb  any  man 
should  doubt  the  mncerity  of  this  man's  repentance,  you 
shall  hear  him  speak  before  you. 

"  I  pray  you,  Master  Cranmer,"  he  added,  turning  to 
him,  "  that  you  will  now  perform  that  you  promised  not 
long  ago,  that  you  would  openly  express  the  true  and  un- 
doubted profession  of  your  fidth." 

"  I  will  do  it,"  the  archbishop  answered. 
Good  Christian  people,"  he  b^an,  "  my  dear  beloved 
brethren  and  sisters  in  Christ,  I  beseech  you  most  heartily 
to  pray  for  me  to  Almighty  Grod  that  He  will  forgive  me  all 
my  shiB  and  offences,  which  be  many  and  without  number, 
and  great  above  measure;  one  grieveth  my  conscience 
more  than  all  the  rest,  whereof,  Grod  willing,  I  shall  speak 
more ;  but  how  many  or  how  great  eoevec         '\>^  Y 
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beseech  youtopmy  God  of  Hi8mer<7^topardonaiidfoigiTe 

them  alL 

For  this  jou  m&j  be  sure,  that  whosoeyer  hateth  his 
brother  or  sister,  and  goeth  about  malicioiislj  to  hinder  or 
hurt  him,  surelj,  and  without  all  doubt,  God  is  not  with 
that  man,  although  he  think,  himself  never  so  much  in  God's 
favor. 

''Next  I  exhort  them  that  have  great  substance  and 
riches  of  this  world,  that  they  may  well  consider  and  wei{^ 
these  three  sayings  of  the  Scriptures.  One  is  of  our  Sevioor 
Christ  himself,  who  saith  that  it  is  a  hard  thing  for  a 
man  to  come  to  heaven ;  a  sore  saying,  and  spoken  of  Him 
that  knoweth  the  truth.  The  second  is  of  St.  John,  whose 
saying  is  this :  'He  that  hath  the  substance  of  this  world, 
and  seeth  his  brother  in  necessity,  and  shutteth  up  his 
compassion  and  mercy  J&om  him,  how  can  he  say  he  krredi 
God  ?  *  The  third  is  of  St.  James,  who  speaketh  to  the 
covetous  and  rich  men  after  this  manner :  '  Weep  and  howl 
for  the  misery  which  shall  come  upon  you !  your  riches 
doth  rot,  your  clothes  be  moth-eaten,  your  gold  and  silver 
is  cankered  and  rusty,  and  the  rust  thereof  shall  bear 
witness  against  you,  and  consume  you  like  fire ;  you  gather 
and  hoard  up  treasure  of  God's  indignation  against  the  last 
day.'  I  tell  them  which  be  rich,  ponder  the  sentences ;  lor 
if  ever  they  had  occasion  to  show  their  charity  they  haxe 
now  at  this  present,  the  poor  people  being  so  many  and 
victuals  so  dear ;  for  although  I  have  been  long  in  prison 
yet  have  I  heard  of  the  great  penury  of  the  poor. 

The  people  listened  breathless,  "  intending  upon  the  con- 
clusion." 

"  And  now  I  come  to  the  great  thing  that  troubled  my 
conscience  more  than  any  other  thing  that  ever  I  said  or  did 
in  my  life,  and  that  is  the  setting  abroad  of  %vriting8  con- 
trary to  the  truth,  which  here  I  now  renoimce  and  refuse, 
as  things  written  with  my  hand  contrary  to  the  truth  which 
I  thought  in  my  heart,  and  %vritten  for  fear  of  death,  to 
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save  my  life,  if  it  might  be ;  and  that  is,  all  such  bills  and 
papers  as  1  have  written  and  signed  with  my  hand  since  my 
degradation,  wherein  I  have  written  many  things  imtrue ; 
and  forasmuch  as  my  hand  offended  in  writing  contrary  to 
my  heart,  my  hand  therefore  shall  first  be  punished,  for  if  I 
may  come  to  the  fire  it  shall  be  the  first  burnt." 

So  fer  the  archbishop  was  allowed  to  continue  before 
his  astonished  hearers  could  collect  themselves.  "  Play  the 
Christian  man,"  Lord  Williams  at  length  was  able  to  call ; 
"  remember  yourself ;  do  not  dissemble."  "  Alas !  my  lord," 
the  archbishop  answered,  "  I  have  been  a  man  that  all 
my  life  loved  plainness,  and  never  dissembled  till  now, 
which  I  am  most  sorry  for."  He  would^have  gone  on,  but 
cries  now  rose  on  all  sides,  "  Pull  him  down  1"  "  Stop  his 
mouth !  "  "  Away  with  him ! "  and  he  was  borne  off  by  the 
throng  out  of  the  chm-ch.  The  stake  was  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  distant,  at  the  spot  already  consecrated  by  the  deaths 
of  Eidley  and  Latimer.  Priests  and  monks  "  who  did  rue 
to  see  him  go  so  wickedly  to  his  death,  ran  after  him,  ex- 
horting him,  while  time  was,  to  remember  himself.^'  But 
Granmer,  having  fiung  down  the  burden  of  his  shame,  had 
recovered  his  strength,  and  such  words  had  no  longer  power 
to  trouble  him.  He  approached  the  stake  with  "  a  cheer- 
ful countenance,"  tmdressed  in  haste,  and  stood  upright  in 
his  shirt.  Soto  and  another  Spanish  friar  continued  ex- 
postulating; but  finding  they  could  effect  nothing,  one 
said  in  Latin  to  the  other,  Let  us  go  j&om  him,  for  the 
devil  is  within  him."  An  Oxford  theologian  —  his  name 
was  Ely — being  more  clamorous,  drew  firom  him  only  the 
answer  that,  as  touching  his  recantation,  "  he  repented  him 
right  sore,  because  he  Imew  that  it  was  against  the  truth." 

"  Make  short,  make  short  1 "  Lord  Williams  cried  hastily. 
The  archbishop  shook  hands  with  his  firiends;  Ely  only 
drew  back,  calling,  "  Recant,  recant !  "  and  bidding  others 
not  approach  him. 

"  This  was  the  hand  that  wrote  it,'-  Craamct 
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tending  big  ngHt  arm ;  this  was  the  hand  that  wrote 
therefore  it  eliall  sufiTer  first  punishment/*  Before  his  body 
was  touched,  he  held  the  offending  member  steadily  in  tbe 
flame,  "  and  never  stirred  nor  cried."  The  wood  was  diy 
and  merciiullj  laid ;  the  fire  was  rapid  at  its  work,  and  he 
was  soon  dead.  His  fiiends,"  said  a  Catholic  b^rBtamder, 
"  sorrowed  for  love,  his  enemies  for  pity,  strangers  for  a 
Gonmion  kind  of  humanity,  whereby  we  are  bound  to  one 
another." 

So  perished  Cranmer.  He  was  brought  out,  with  Ae 
eyes  of  his  soul  blinded,  to  make  sport  for  his  enemies^  aad 
in  his  death  he  brought  upon  them  a  wider  destmctaon 
than  he  had  effected  by  his  teaching  while  alive.  Pde 
was  appointed  the  next  day  to  the  see  of  Canterbmy; 
but  in  other  respects  the  court  had  over-reached  them- 
selves by  their  cruelty.  Had  they  been  content  to  aoo^ 
the  recantation,  they  would  have  leil  the  archbiihaptD 
die  broken-hearted,  pointed  at  by  the  finger  of  pi^isg 
scorn ;  and  the  Eeformation  would  have  been  dij^graoed  in 
its  champion.  They  were  tempted,  by  an  evil  spirit  of 
revenge,  into  an  act  unsanctioned  even  by  their  oun 
bloody  laws;  and  they  gave  him  an  opportunity  of  redeem- 
ing his  fame,  and  of  writing  his  name  in  the  roll  of 
martyrs.  The  worth  of  a  man  must  be  measured  by  Iub 
life,  not  by  his  failure  imder  a  single  and  peculiar  trial. 
The  Apostde,  though  forewarned,  denied  his  Master  on  the 
first  alann  of  danger ;  yet  that  Master  who  knew  his 
nature  in  its  strength  and  its  infirmity,  chose  him  for  the 
rock  on  which  he  would  build  His  Church.  Froudi, 
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EBTGLAND  UNDEB  THE  STUAETS  (1603—1688). 

The  groundwork  of  the  national  character  nas  been  the 
same  tihrongh  many  generations,  in  the  sense  in  which  the 
groundwork  of  the  character  of  an  individual  may  be  said 
to  be  the  same  when  he  is  a  rude  and  thoughtless  school- 
boy, end  when  he  is  a  refined  and  accomplished  man.  It 
is  pleasing  to  reflect  that  the  public  mind  of  England  has 
softened  while  it  has  ripened,  and  that  we  have,  in  the 
oonrae  of  ages,  become,  not  only  a  wiser,  but  also  a  kinder 
people.  There  is  scarcely  a  page  of  the  histoiy  or  lighter 
literature  of  the  seventeenth  century  which  does  not  con- 
tain some  proof  that  oui  ancestors  were  less  humane  than 
their  posterity.  The  discipline  of  workshops,  of  schools, 
of  private  £unilies,  though  not  more  efficient  than  at  pre- 
sent, was  infinitely  harsher.  Masters,  well  bom  and  bred, 
were  in  the  habit  of  beating  their  servants.  Pedagogues 
knew  no  way  of  imparting  knowledge  but  by  beating  their 
papils.  Husbands  of  decent  station  were  not  ashamed  to 
beat  their  wives.  The  implacability  of  hostile  Actions 
waa  such  as  we  can  scarcely  conceive.  Whigs  were  dis- 
posed to  murmur  because  Stafford  was  suffered  to  die 
without  seeing  his  bowels  burned  before  his  &ce.  Tories 
reviled  and  insulted  Bussell  as  his  coach  passed  fi*om  the 
Tower  to  the  scaffold  in  Lincoln VInn  Fields.  As  little 
mercy  was  shown  by  the  populace  to  sufferers  of  a  humbler 
nuik.  If  an  offender  was  put  into  the  piUory,  it  was  well 
if  he  escaped  with  life  from  the  shower  of  brickbats  and 
paving  stones.  If  he  was  tied  to  the  cart's  tail,  the  crowd 
jnressed  around  him,  imploring  the  hangman  to  give  it  the 
fellow  well  and  make  him  howl.  Gentlemen  arranged 
parties  of  pleasure  to  Bridewell  on  court  days,  for  the 
purpose  of  seeing  the  wretched  women  who  beat  hemp 
tiieie  whipped.  A  man  pressed  to  death  for  refusing  to 
plead,  a  woman  burned  for  coining,  excited  1^  v^ro^^diihac^ 
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than  is  now  felt  for  a  galled  horse  or  an  oyerdriren  oi. 
Fights,  compared  with  which  a  boxing  match  is  a  refined 
and  humane  spectacle,  were  among  the  &yorite  diveraoDB 
of  a  large  part  of  the  town.  Multitudes  assembled  to  see 
gladiators  hack  each  other  to  pieces  with  deadly  wei^ooB, 
and  shouted  with  delight  when  one  of  the  combatants  lost 
a  finger  or  an  eye.  The  prisons  were  heDs  on  eirth, 
seminaries  of  every  crime  and  of  eveiy  disease.  At  the 
assizes  the  lean  and  yellow  culprits  brought  witii  them 
from  their  cells  to  the  dock  an  atmosphere  of  stench  and 
pestilence,  which  sometimes  avenged  them  signalb^  on 
bench,  bar,  and  juiy.  But  on  all  this  misery  society  looked 
with  profound  indifference.  Nowhere  could  be  fomid  tint 
sensitive  and  restless  compassion  which  has,  in  our  time^ 
extended  a  powerful  protection  to  the  j&ctoiy  child,  to  tiie 
Hindoo  widow,  to  the  n^o  slave,  which  pries  into  the 
stores  and  watercasks  of  every  emigrant  ship,  which  winoes 
at  every  lash  laid  on  the  back  of  a  drunken  soldier,  whidi 
mil  not  suffer  the  thief  in  the  hulks  to  be  ill-fed  or  over- 
worked, and  which  has  repeatedly  endeavoured  to  save  tlie 
life  even  of  the  murderer.  It  is  true  that  compasBion 
ought,  like  all  other  feelings,  to  be  imder  the  govermnoit 
of  reason,  and  has,  for  want  of  such  government,  produced 
some  ridiculous  and  some  deplorable  effects.  But  the  more 
we  study  the  annals  of  the  past  the  more  shall  we  rejoice 
that  we  live  in  a  merciful  age,  one  in  which  pain,  even  when 
deserved,  is  inflicted  reluctantly  and  from  a  sense  of  duty. 
Every  class  doubtless  has  gained  largely  by  this  great 
moral  change ;  but  the  class  which  has  gained  most  is  the 
poorest,  the  most  dependent,  and  the  most  defenceless. 

Yet,  in  spite  of  evidence,  many  still  image  to  themsdves 
the  England  of  the  Stuarts  as  a  more  pleasant  coimtry  thin 
the  England  in  which  we  live.  It  may  at  first  sight  seon 
strange  that  society,  while  constantly  moving  forwaid  wiA 
eager  speed,  should  be  constantly  looking  backward 
tender  r^ret.   But  theae  two  propensities,  inconsistent  tf 
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&ej  may  appear,  cao  easily  be  resolved  into  the  same 
principle.  Both  spring  from  our  impatience  of  the  state 
in  wldch  we  actually  are.  That  impatience,  while  it 
stimulates  us  to  surpass  preceding  generations,  disposes 
QB  to  overrate  their  happiness.  It  is,  in  some  sense,  im- 
reasonable  and  ungrateM  in  us  to  be  constantly  discontented 
with  a  condition  which  is  constantly  improving.  But,  in 
truth,  there  is  constant  discontent.  If  we  were  perfectly 
satisfied  with  the  present,  we  should  cease  to  contrive,  to 
labor,  and  to  save  with  a  view  to  the  future.  And  it  is 
oatural  that,  being  dissatisfied  with  the  present,  we  should 
foim  a  too  favorable  estimate  of  the  past. 

In  truth,  we  are  tmder  a  deception  similar  to  that  which 
misleads  the  traveller  in  the  Arabian  desert.  Beneath  the 
caravan  all  is  dry  and  bare :  but  &r  in  advance,  and  far 
in  the  rear,  is  the  semblance  of  refreshing  waters.  The 
pilgrims  hasten  forward  and  find  nothing  but  sand  where, 
m  hour  before,  they  had  seen  a  lake.  They  turn  their 
eyes  and  see  a  lake  where,  an  hour  before,  they  were  toil- 
ing through  sand.  A  similar  illusion  seems  to  haunt  nations 
through  every  stage  of  the  long  progress  fi'om  poverty  and 
barbarism  to  the  highest  degrees  of  opulence  and  civilisa- 
tion. But,  if  we  resolutely  chase  the  mirage  backward, 
ire  shall  find  it  recede  before  us  into  the  regions  of  fabulous 
mtiquity.  It  is  now  the  fashion  to  place  the  golden  age  of 
Bngland,  in  times  when  noblemen  were  destitute  of  com- 
forts, the  want  of  which  would  be  intolerable  to  a  modem 
Kx>tman;  when  farmers  and  shopkeepers  break&sted  on 
[oaves  the  very  sight  of  which  would  raise  a  riot  in  a 
modem  workhouse;  when  men  died  faster  in  the  purest 
country  air  than  they  now  die  in  the  most  pestilential 
lanes  of  our  towns ;  and  when  men  died  faster  in  the  lanes 
of  our  towns  than  they  now  die  on  the  coast  of  Guiana. 
We  too,  shall,  in  our  turn,  be  outstripped,  and  in  our  turn 
be  envied.  It  may  well  be,  in  the  twentieth  century,  that 
t}ie  peasant  of  Dorsetshire  may  think  himae\i  TK^aewJ^ 
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paid  with  fifteen  shillings  a  week ;  that  the  carpenter  at 
Greenwich  may  receive  ten  shillings  a  day;  lliat  laboring 
men  may  be  as  little  used  to  dine  without  meat  as  ihej 
now  are  to  eat  lye-bread ;  that  sanitary  police  and  medical 
discoveries  may  have  added  several  more  years  to  tbe 
average  length  of  human  life;  that  numerous  oomfinrtB 
and  luxuries  which  are  now  unknown,  or  confined  to  a 
few,  may  be  within  the  reach  of  every  diligent  and  Ihiifij 
working  man.  And  yet  it  may  then  be  the  modo  to  aaHrt 
that  the  increase  of  wealth  and  the  progress  of  aciaioa 
have  benefited  the  few  at  the  expense  of  the  many,  and 
to  talk  of  the  reign  of  Queen  Victoria  as  the  time  when 
England  was  truly  merry  England,  when  all  claaaea  were 
bound  together  by  brotherly  sympathy,  when  the  rich  did 
not  grind  the  &ces  of  the  poor,  and  when  the  poor  did  not 
envy  the  splendor  of  the  rich.  Maoaui8§. 

 ♦  

OLIVER  CROMWELL  (l6fl3— 1658). 

Hallam  truly  says  that,  though  it  is  impossible  to  rank 
Cromwell  with  Napoleon  as  a  general,  yet  "  his  expliuta 
were  as  much  above  the  level  of  his  contemporaries,  and 
more  the  effects  of  an  original  uneducated  capacity."  Bo- 
naparte was  trained  in  the  best  military  schools ;  the  anD| 
which  he  led  to  Italy  was  one  of  the  finest  that  ent 
existed.  Cromwell  passed  his  youth  and  the  prime  of  lui 
manhood  in  a  civil  situation.  He  never  looked  on  war  till 
he  was  more  than  forty  years  old.  He  had  first  to  fam 
himself,  and  then  to  form  his  troops.  Out  of  raw  leviea  In 
created  an  army  the  bravest  and  the  best  disciplined,  the  moit 
orderly  in  peace  and  the  most  terrible  in  war,  that  Europe 
had  seen.  He  called  this  body  into  existence.  He  ledB 
to  conquest.  He  never  fought  a  battle  without  gaining  it> 
He  never  gained  a  battle  without  annihilating  thefbite 
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I  to  him.  Yet  his  victories  were  not  the  highest 
This  military  system.  The  respect  which  his  troops 
property,  their  attachment  to  the  laws  nd  religion 
country,  their  submission  to  the  civil  power,  their 
nee,  their  intelligence,  their  industry,  are  without 
— ^It  was  after  the  Kestoration  that  the  spirit  which 
reat  leader  had  infUsed  into  his  soldiers  was  most 

displayed.  At  the  conmiand  of  the  established 
aent,  an  established  government  which  had  no 
of  enforcing  obedience,  fifty  thousand  soldiers, 
lacks  no  enemy  had  ever  seen  either  in  domestic  or 
nental  war,  laid  down  their  arms  and  retired  into 
33  of  the  people,  thenceforward  to  be  distinguished 

superior  diligence,  sobriety,  and  regularity  in  the 
I  of  peace,  from  the  other  members  of  the  commimity 
hey  had  saved. 

8  general  spirit  and  character  of  his  administration, 
ik  Cromwell  far  superior  to  Napoleon.  "  In  civil 
aent,"  says  Mr.  Hallam,  "  there  can  be  no  adequate 
between  one  who  had  sucked  only  the  dregs  of  a 
I  fanaticism,  and  one  to  whom  the  stores  of  reason  and 
)hy  were  open."  These  expressions,  it  seems  to  us, 
the  highest  eulogium  upon  our  great  countayman.— 
and  philosophy  did  not  teach  the  conqueror  of 
to  command  his  passions,  or  to  pursue,  as  a  first 
bhe  happiness  of  his  people.  They  did  not  prevent 
n  risking  his  fame  and  his  power  in  a  fanatic  contest 
the  principles  of  human  nature  and  the  laws  of  the 
I  world,  against  the  rage  of  the  winter  and  the 
of  the  sea.  They  did  not  exempt  him  firom  the 
;e  of  that  most  pernicious  of  superstitions,  a  pre- 
3US  fatalism.  They  did  not  preserve  him  from  the 
ion  of  prosperity,  or  restrain  him  from  indecent 
usness  in  adversity.  On  the  other  hand,  the  fana- 
jf  Cromwell  never  urged  bim  on.  \TK^T«ifc^<5ai^^ 
'Jugs,  or  con/hsed  his  perception  o£ 
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Our  coimtrjrman,  inferior  to  Napoleon  in  invention,  was 
far  superior  to  him  in  wisdom.    The  French  emperor  is 
among  conquerors  what  Voltaire  is  among  writers,  a  mi- 
raculous child.    His  splendid  genius  was  irequentlj  donded 
by  fits  of  himior  as  absurdly  perverse  as  those  of  the  pet 
of  the  nursery,  who  quarrels  with  his  food  and  dashes  his 
playthings  to  pieces.    Cromwell  was  emphatically  a  mav. 
He  possessed,  in  an  eminent  degree,  that  masculine  and 
full-grown  robustness  of  mind,  that  eqiially  diffused  intel- 
lectual health,  which,  if  our  national  partiality  does  not 
mislead  us,  has  peculiarly  characterised  the  great  men  of 
England.    Never  was  any  ruler  so  conspicuously  bom  fcr 
sovereignty.    The  cup  which  has  intoxicated  almost  all 
others  sobered  him.    His  spirit,  restless  from  its  own 
buoyancy  in  a  lower  sphere,  reposed  in  majestic  placidity 
as  soon  as  it  had  reached  the  level  congenial  to  it.  He 
had  nothing  in  common  with  that  large  class  of  men  who 
distinguish  themselves  in  subordinate  posts,  and  whose 
incapacity  becomes  obvious  as  soon  as  the  public  voice 
summons  them  to  take  the  lead.    Eapidly  as  his  Ibrttmes 
grew,  his  mind  expanded  more  rapidly  still.  Insignificant 
as  a  private  citizen,  he  was  a  great  general ;  he  was  a  still 
greater  prince.     Napoleon  had  a  theatrical  manner,  in 
which  the  coarseness  of  a  revolutionary  guard-room  was 
blended  with  the  ceremony  of  the  old  Court  of  Versailles. 
Cromwell,  by  the  confession  even  of  his  enemies,  exhibited 
in  his  demeanour  the  simple  and  natural  nobleness  of  a 
man  neither  ashamed  of  his  origin  nor  vain  of  his  ele- 
vation, of  a  man  who  had  found  his  proper  place  in  society, 
and  who  felt  secure  that  he  was  competent  to  fill  it.  Easy, 
even  to  familiarity,  where  his  own  dignity  was  concerned, 
he  was  punctilious  only  for  his  country.  His  own  character 
he  lefl  to  take  care  of  itself;  he  lefl  it  to  be  defended  by  his 
victories  in  war  and  his  reforms  in  peace.  But  he  was  a  jea- 
lous and  implacable  guardian  of  the  public  honor ;  and  no 
sovereign  ever  carried  to  the  throue  ao  large  a  portion  of 
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best  qualities  of  the  middling  orders,  so  strong  a  sjrm- 
•thy  with  the  feelings  and  interests  of  his  people.  He 
Is  sometimes  driven  to  arbitrary  measures,  but  he  had  a 
lagli,  stout,  honest  English  heart.  Hence  it  was  that  he 
Ored  to  surroimd  his  throne  with  such  men  as  Hale 
did  Blake.  Hence  it  was  that  he  allowed  so  large  a 
hre  of  political  liberty  to  his  subjects ;  and  that,  even 
lien  an  opposition  dangerous  to  his  power  and  to  his 
ttson  almost  compelled  him  to  govern  by  the  sword, 
le  was  still  anxious  to  leave  a  germ  from  which,  at  a 
»re  fevorable  season,  free  institutions  might  spring. 
h  firmly  believe  that,  if  his  first  parliament  had  not  com- 
lenced  its  debates  by  disputing  his  titie,  his  government 
tmld  have  been  as  mild  at  home  as  it  was  energetic  and 
abroad.  He  was  a  soldier;  he  had  risen  by  war. 
ad  his  ambition  been  of  an  impure  or  selfish  kind,  it 
ould  have  been  easy  for  him  to  plunge  his  country  into 
ntinental  hostilities  on  a  large  scale,  and  to  dazzle  the 
istless  &ctions  which  he  ruled  by  the  splendor  of  his 
ctories.  Some  of  his  enemies  have  sneeringly  remarked, 
at  in  the  successes  obtained  imder  his  administration  he 
id  no  personal  share ;  as  if  a  man  who  had  raised  himself 
)m  obscurity  to  empire  solely  by  his  military  talents  coidd 
iTe  any  imworthy  reason  for  shrinking  from  military 
iteiprise.  This  reproach  is  his  highest  glory.  In  the 
ccess  of  the  English  navy  he  could  have  no  selfish  interest. 
i  triumphs  added  nothing  to  his  &me ;  its  increase  added 
•tiling  to  his  means  of  overawing  his  enemies ;  its  great 
ider  was  not  his  friend.  Yet  he  took  a  peculiar  pleasure 
encouraging  that  noble  service  which,  of  all  the  instru- 
ents  employed  by  an  English  government,  is  the  most 
ipotent  for  mischief  and  the  most  powerftd  for  good, 
is  administration  was  glorious,  but  with  no  vulgar 
My.  It  was  not  one  of  those  periods  of  overstrained  and 
uvidfflye  exertion  which  produce  debility  aoA. 
placed  England  at  the  head  of  the  Protealaii\.  Va\«t<5S^ 
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and  in  the  first  rank  of  Christian  powers.  He  taught 
every  nation  to  value  her  firiendship  and  to  dread  her 
enmity.  But  he  did  not  squander  her  resources  in  a  itan 
attempt  to  invest  her  with  that  supremacy  which  no  power 
in  the  modem  system  of  Europe  can  safely  affect,  or  can 
long  retain.  Macauiay. 

— • — 

WILLIAM  OF  ORANGE  (1687). 

The  place  which  William  Henry,  Prince  of  Orange,  occtqies 
in  the  histoiy  of  England,  and  of  mankind,  is  so  great  Aat 
it  may  be  desirable  to  portray  with  some  minutenesB  ^ 
strong  lineaments  of  his  character. 

At  the  period  of  his  arrival  in  England,  he  wu  in  his 
thirty-seventh  year ;  but  both  in  body  and  in  mind  lie  was 
older  than  other  men  of  the  same  age.  Indeed  it  mig^t  be 
said  that  he  had  never  been  young,  ffis  external  appear- 
ance is  almost  as  well  known  to  us  as  to  bis  own  captains 
and  counsellors.  Sculptors,  painters,  and  medallists  exerted 
their  utmost  skill  in  the  work  of  transmitting  his  featoreB  to 
posterity  —  and  his  features  were  such  as .  no  artist  could 
fail  to  seize,  and  such  as,  once  seen,  could  never  be  fbi^gotten. 
His  name  at  once  calls  up  before  us  a  slender  and  feebte 
frame,  a  lofty  and  ample  forehead,  a  nose  curved  like  the 
beak  of  an  eagle,  an  eye  rivalling  that  of  an  eagle  in  bright- 
ness and  keenness,  a  thoughtful  and  somewhat  sullen  broifi 
a  firm  and  somewhat  peevish  mouth,  a  cheek  pale,  thin,  and 
deeply  furrowed  by  sickness  and  by  care.  That  pensiTe. 
severe,  and  solemn  aspect  could  scarcely  have  belonged  to 
a  happy  or  a  good-humored  man.  But  it  indicates  in  • 
manner  not  to  be  mistaken  capacity  equal  to  the  most  ar- 
duous enterprises,  and  fortitude  not  to  be  shak-en  by  rcveneB 
or  dangers. 

Nature  had  largely  endowed  William  with  the  qusKtitf 
of  a  great  ruler,  said  eduea^ou  Yi^ii  developed  those  qtuS" 
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ties  in  no  common  degree.  With  strong  natural  sense,  and 
rare  jforce  of  will,  he  found  himself,  when  first  his  mind  be- 
gan to  open,  a  fatherless  and  motherless  child,  the  chief  of  a 
great  but  depressed  and  disheartened  party,  and  the  heir  to 
Tast  and  indefinite  pretensions,  which  excited  the  dread  and 
aversion  of  the  oligarchy  then  supreme  in  the  United  Pro- 
vinces.— ^The  common  people,  fondly  attached  during  a 
century  to  his  house,  indicated,  whenever  they  saw  him,  in 
a  manner  not  to  be  mistaken,  that  they  regarded  him  as 
their  rightftd  head.  The  able  and  experienced  ministers  of 
the  Bepublic,  mortal  enemies  of  his  name,  came  every  day 
to  pay  their  feigned  civilities  to  him,  and  to  observe  the 
progress  of  his  mind.  The  first  movements  of  his  ambition 
were  carefully  watched ;  eveiy  unguarded  word  uttered  by 
him  was  noted  down ;  nor  had  he  near  him  any  adviser  on 
whose  judgment  reliance  could  be  placed.  He  was  scarcely 
fifteen  years  old  when  all  the  domestics  who  were  attached 
to  his  interests,  or  who  enjoyed  any  share  of  his  confidence, 
were  removed  fi:om  under  his  roof  by  the  jealous  govern- 
ment. He  remonstrated  with  energy  beyond  his  years,  but 
in  vain.  Vigilant  observers  saw  the  tears  more  than  once 
rise  in  the  eyes  of  the  young  state  prisoner.  ^  His  health, 
naturally  delicate,  sank  for  a  time  imder  the  emotions  which 
his  desolate  situation  had  produced.  Such  situations  be- 
wilder and  imnerve  the  weak,  but  call  forth  all  the  strength 
of  the  strong.  Surrounded  by  snares  in  which  an  ordinary 
youth  would  have  perished,  William  learned  to  tread  at  once 
waiily  and  firmly.  Long  before  he  reached  manhood,  he 
knew  how  to  keep  secrets,  how  to  baffle  curiosity  by  dry 
and  guarded  answers,  how  to  conceal  all  passions  imder  the 
same  show  of  grave  tranquillity. 

Meanwhile  he  made  little  proficiency  in  &shionable  or 
literary  accomplishments.  The  manners  of  the  Dutch 
nobility  of  that  age  wanted  the  grace  which  was  found  in 
the  highest  perfection  among  the  gentlemen  of  France,  and 
which,  in  an  inferior  degree,  embellished  tke  ^\xr\»  oi^^"^ 
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land ;  and  his  nuumers  were  altogetiher  Dntdi.  Even  lui  ^ 
countrymen  thonght  him  blnnt.    To  fbreigners  he  ofta  ?  - 
seemed  churliah.    In  his  intercourse  with  the  world  ii 
general  he  appeared  ignorant  or  n^ligent  of  those  arts  wliick 
double  the  value  of  a  favor,  and  take  awaj  the  stu^of  a 
refusal.  * 

The  &culties  which  are  necessary  far  the  condnct  of  im- 
portant business  ripened  in  him  at  a  time  of  life  when  tkey 
have  scarcely  begun  to  blossom  in  ordinary  men.  I^Dce 
Octavius  the  world  had  seen  no  such  instance  of  precodou 
statesmanship.  Skilful  diplomatists  were  surprised  to  heir 
the  weighty  observations  which,  at  seventeen,  the  Prince 
made  on  public  afiairs ;  and  still  more  surprised  to  see  a  kd,  . 
in  situations  in  which  he  might  have  been  expected  to  betnj 
strong  passion,  preserve  a  composure  as  imperturbable  as 
their  own.  At  eighteen  he  sate  among  the  fathen  of  the 
commonwealth,  grave,  discreet,  and  judicious  as  the  oldest 
among  them.  At  twenty-one,  in  a  day  of  gloom  and  terror, 
he  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  administration.  At  twenty- 
three  he  was  renowned  throughout  Europe  as  a  soldier  and 
a  politician.  He  had  put  domestic  Actions  under  his  feet ; 
he  was  the  soul  of  a  mighty  coalition,  and  he  had  contended 
with  honor  in  the  field  against  some  of  the  greatest  gene- 
rals of  the  age. 

He  was  bom  with  violent  passions  and  quick  sensibilities ; 
but  the  strength  of  his  emotions  was  not  unsuspected  by  the 
world.  From  the  multitude  his  joy  and  his  grief,  his  affwjtion 
and  his  resentment,  were  hidden  by  a  phl^matic  serenity 
which  made  him  pass  for  the  most  cold-blooded  of  mankind. 
Those  who  brought  him  good  news  could  seldom  detect 
any  signs  of  pleasure.  Those  who  saw  him  after  a  defeat 
looked  in  vain  for  any  trace  of  vexation.  He  praised  and 
reprimanded,  rewarded  and  punished,  with  the  stem  tran- 
quillity of  a  Mohawk  chief ;  but  those  who  knew  him  well 
and  mw  him  near  were  awaxft  iXaaX.  «S3l  VSoaa  left  ^ 

fierce  £ie  was  conatantVy  \>\amtv^.  ^^oo^ 
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anger  deprived  him  of  power  over  himself  j  but  when  he 
was  really  emraged  the  first  outbreak  of  his  passion  was 
terrible.  It  was  indeed  scarcely  safe  to  approach  him.  On 
these  rare  occasions,  however,  as  soon  as  he  regained  his 
self-conmiand,  he  made  such  ample  reparation  to  those 
whom  he  had  wronged  as  tempted  them  to  wish  that  he 
would  go  into  a  fury  again. 

.  His  affection  was  as  impetuous  as  his  wrath.  Where  h- 
loved,  he  loved  with  the  whole  energy  of  his  strong  mind. 
When  death  separated  him  from  what  he  loved,  the  few  who 
witnessed  his  agonies  trembled  for  his  reason  and  his  life. 
To  a  very  small  circle  of  intimate  firiends,  on  whose  fidelity 
and  secrecy  he  could  absolutely  depend,  he  was  a  different 
man  from  the  reserved  and  stoical  William  whom  the  mul- 
titude supposed  to  be  destitute  of  human  feelings.  He  was 
Idnd,  cordial,  open,  even  convivial  and  jocose,  would  sit  at 
table  many  hours,  and  bear  his  full  share  in  festive  conver- 
sation. Macaulay. 


LA  HOGUE  (1692). 

It  was  resolved  that  a  camp  should  be  formed  on  the  coast 
of  Normandy,  and  that  in  this  camp  all  the  Irish  regiments 
which  were  in  the  French  service  should  be  assembled  im- 
ier  their  coimtryman  Sarsfield.  With  them  were  to  be 
joined  about  ten  thousand  French  troops.  A  noble  fleet  of 
ibout  eighty  ships  of  the  line  was  to  convoy  this  force  to 
the  shores  of  England.  In  the  dockyards  both  of  Brittany 
ind  of  Provence  immense  preparations  were  made.  Forty- 
four  men-of-war,  some  of  which  were  among  the  finest  that 
lad  ever  been  built,  were  assembled  in  the  harbor  of  Brest 
inder  Tourville.  The  Count  of  Estrdes,  with  thirty-five 
nore,  was  to  sail  from  Toulon.  Ushant  was  fixed  for  the 
)lace  of  rendez-vous.  The  very  day  was  named.  In  order 
iiat  there  might  be  no  want  either  of  seamen  ox 
T  3 
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for  the  intended  expedition,  all  maritime  trade,  all  pi- 
vateering  was,  for  a  time,  interdicted  by  a  royal  mandate. 
Three  himdred  transports  were  collected  near  the  spot  where 
the  troops  were  to  embark.  It  was  hoped  that  all  wooW 
be  ready  early  in  the  spring,  before  the  English  ships  were 
half-rigged  or  half-manned,  and  before  a  single  Dutch  man- 
of-war  was  in  the  Channel. 

But  the  extensive  plan  which  had  been  formed  in  the 
winter  had,  in  the  course  of  the  spring,  been  diaoon- 
certed  by  a  succession  of  accidents  such  as  are  b^ond  the 
control  of  human  wisdom.  The  time  fixed  for  the  aa-  | 
sembling  of  all  the  maritime  forces  of  France  at  Udiant  had  ] 
long  elapsed ;  and  not  a  single  sail  had  appeared  at  the  place 
of  rendez-vous.  The  Atlantic  squadron  was  still  detained 
by  bad  weather  in  the  port  of  Brest.  The  Meditemoean 
squadron,  opposed  by  a  strong  west  wind,  was  Tainly 
struggling  to  pass  the  Pillars  of  Hercules.  Two  fine  veasels 
had  gone  to  pieces  on  the  rocks  of  Ceuta.  Meanwhile  the 
admiralties  of  the  allied  powers  had  been  active.  Before 
the  end  of  April  the  English  fleet  was  ready  to  sail.  Three 
noble  ships,  just  launched  from  our  dockyards,  appeared  for 
the  first  time  on  the  water.  William  had  been  hastening 
the  maritime  preparations  of  the  United  Provinces,  and  his 
exertions  had  been  successful. 

The  whole  force  of  the  confederate  powers  was  assembled 
at  Saint  Helen's  in  the  second  week  of  May,  more  than 
ninety  sail  of  the  line,  manned  by  between  thirty  and  forty 
thousand  of  the  finest  seamen  of  the  two  great  maritime 
nations. 

On  the  15th  of  May  the  masts  of  Tourville's  squadron 
were  seen  from  the  cliffs  of  Portland.  One  messenger  gal- 
loped with  the  news  from  Weymouth  to  London,  and  roused 
Whitehall  at  three  in  the  morning.  Another  took  the 
coast  road,  and  carried  the  intelligence  to  Hussell.  AU  was 
ready;  and  on  the  morning  of  the  17th  of  May  the  allied 
£eet  stood  out  to  sea. 
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lourville  was  within  a  few  leagues  of  Barfleur  when, 
'  dajbreak,  on  the  morning  of  the  19th,  he  saw  the 
armament  of  the  allies  stretching  along  the  eastern 
He  determined  to  bear  down  on  them.    By  eight 
» tiro  lines  of  battle  were  formed,  but  it  was  eleven  before 
■J^  firing  began.    It  soon  became  plain  that  the  English, 
the  admiral  downward,  were  resolved  to  do  their 
Eussell  had  visited  all  his  ships  and  exhorted  all  his 

  "If  your  commanders  play  false,"  he  said,  " over- 

«Otrd  with  them,  and  with  myself  the  first."  There  was 
^  defection.  There  was  no  slackness.  Carter  was  the 
fcrt  who  broke  the  French  line.  He  was  struck  by  a 
splinter  of  one  of  his  own  yard-arms,  and  feU  dying  on  the 
deed:.  He  would  not  be  carried  below.  He  would  not  let 
go  his  sword.  "Fight  the  ship,"  were  his  last  words; 
'^fght  the  ship  as  long  as  she  can  swim."  The  battle  lasted 
tin  four  in  the  afternoon.  The  roar  of  the  guns  was  dis- 
tinctly  heard  more  than  twenty  miles  off  by  the  army  which 
"Was  encamped  on  the  coast  ofNormandy.  During  the  ear- 
lier part  of  the  day  the  wind  was  favorable  to  the  French : 
they  were  opposed  to  half  of  the  allied  fleet ;  and  against 
that  half  they  maintained  the  conflict  with  their  usual  cou- 
fage  and  with  more  than  their  usual  seamanship.  After  a 
hard  and  doubtful  fight  of  five  hours,  TourviUe  thought 
that  enough  had  been  done  to  maintain  the  honor  of  the 
white  flag,  and  began  to  draw  off.  But  by  this  time,  the 
wind  had  veered,  and  was  with  the  allies.  They  were  now 
able  to  avail  themselves  of  their  great  superiority  of  force. 
They  came  on  fest.  The  retreat  of  the  French  became 
a  flight.  Shortly  their  fleet  was  scattered  far  over  the  sea. 
About  twenty  of  the  smallest  ships  made  their  escape  by  a 
road  which  was  too  perilous  for  any  courage  but  the  courage 
of  despair.  In  the  double  darkness  of  night  and  of  a  thick 
8ea-£)g,  they  ran,  with  all  their  sails  spread,  through  the 
hoiling  waves  and  treacherous  rocka  oi  t\ie  "BLafi^  cii  ^^<5t- 
ney,  and  by  a  strange  good-fortune,  aTTWe3Lm\)£iWNX.^i\sis^^ 
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disaster  at  Saint  Maloes.  The  pursuers  did  not  Venture  to*: 
follow  the  fugitives  into  that  terrible  strait,  the  place  of  in- 
numerable shipwrecks. 

Three  ships  which  had  fled  to  Cherburg  were  closely 
chased  by  an  English  squadron  under  the  command  of  De- 
laval.  He  found  them  hauled  up  into  shoal  water,  where 
no  large  man-of-war  could  get  at  them.  He  therefore  de- 
termined to  attack  them  with  his  fire-ships  and  boats.  The 
service  was  gallantly  and  successfully  performed.  In  a 
short  time,  the  French  admiral's  ship  idie  "Royal  Sun"  and 
her  two  consorts  were  burnt  to  ashes.  Part  of  the  crews 
escaped  to  the  shore,  and  part  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
English. 

Russell,  meanwhile,  had  blockaded  La  Hogue,  and  was 
preparing  for  an  attack.  On  the  afbemoon  of  the  23rd  of 
May  all  was  ready.  A  flotilla,  consisting  of  sloops,  of  fire- 
ships,  and  of  two  hundred  boats,  was  entrusted  to  the  com- 
mand of  Rooke.  The  whole  armament  was  in  the  highest 
spirits.  The  rowers,  flushed  by  success,  and  animated  by 
the  thought  that  they  were  going  to  fight  under  the  eyes  ol 
the  French  and  Irish  troops,  who  had  been  assembled  foi 
the  purpose  of  subjugating  England,  pulled  manfully  and 
with  loud  huzzas  towards  the  six  huge  wooden  castles  which 
lay  close  to  Fort  Lissel.  The  French,  though  an  eminently 
brave  people,  have  always  been  more  liable  to  sudder 
panics  than  their  phlegmatic  neighbours  the  EngHah  an( 
Germans.  On  this  day  there  was  panic  both  in  the  flee 
and  in  the  army.  TourviUe  ordered  his  sailors  to  man  thei 
boats,  and  would  have  led  them  to  encounter  the  enemy  « 
the  bay.  But  his  example  and  his  exhortations  were  vain 
His  boats  turned  round  and  fled  in  confusion. 

The  great  conflict  which  had  raged  during  five  days  ove 
a  wide  extent  of  sea  and  shore,  ended  at  noon  on  the  24tl 
of  May.  One  English  fire-ship  had  perished  in  its  calling 
Sixteen  French  men-of-'waT,  aJl  tvk^^'^  ^Oi'as^^^  vis^ 
of  them  three-deckers,  "had  "b^ierv  svxxik  «t  \{vjxtv^^ 
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fie  keel.    The  battle  is  called,  from  the  place  where  it  ter- 
unated,  the  battle  of  La  Hogue. 

The  news  was  received  in  London  with  boimdless  exulta- 
on.  Li  the  fight  on  the  open  sea,  indeed,  the  numerical 
iperiority  of  the  allies  had  been  so  great  that  they  had 
ttle  reason  to  boast  of  their  success.  But  the  courage  and 
dll  with  which  the  crews  of  the  English  boats  had,  in  a 
rench  harbor,  in  sight  of  a  French  army,  and  under  the 
:e  of  French  batteries,  destroyed  a  fine  fleet,  amply  justi- 
2d  the  pride  with  which  our  fathers  pronoimced  the  name 
'  La  Hogue.  That  we  may  fully  enter  into  their  feelings, 
e  must  remember  that  this  was  the  first  great  check  that 
ad  ever  been  given  to  the  arms  of  Louis  XIV.,  and  the  first 
peat  victory  that  the  English  had  gained  over  the  French 
nee  the  day  of  Agincourt.  The  public  joy  was  therefore 
I  but  universal.  During  several  days  the  bells  of  Lon- 
an  pealed  without  ceasing.  Flags  were  flying  on  all  the 
ieeples.  Eows  of  candles  were  in  all  the  windows.  Bon- 
tes  were  at  all  the  comers  of  the  streets.  Macaulay, 

— f — 

BATTLE  OF  BLENHEIM  (l704). 

»0LiN6BR0EE  rightly  says  that,  previous  to  the  Revolution 
f  1688,  during  the  whole  progress  that  Louis  XFV*.  made 
1  obtaining  such  exorbitant  power  as  gave  him  such  well- 
rounded  hopes  of  acquiring  at  last  to  his  family  the  Spanish 
lomurchy,  England  had  been  eiAer  an  idle  spectator  of  what 
assed  on  the  Continent,  or  a  faint  and  uncertain  ally  against 
ranee,  or  a  warm  and  sure  ally  on  her  side,  or  a  partial 
lediator  between  her  and  the  powers  confederated  together 
I  their  common  defence.  But  though  the  court  of  England 
ibmitted  to  abet  the  usurpations  of  France,  and  the  King 
f  England  stooped  to  be  her  pensioner,  the  crime  waa  i^ot 
stionsl.  On  the  contrary,  the  nation  cried  omX.  VsvjjSN:^ 
uinstit,  even  whilst  it  was  being  committed. 
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Holland  alone,  of  all  the  European  poi/rers,  opposed  from 
the  very  beginning  a  steady  and  uniform  resistance  to  the 
ambition  and  power  of  the  French  king.  It  was  against 
HoUand  that  the  fiercest  attacks  of  France  were  made ;  and 
though  often,  apparently,  on  the  eve  of  complete  saccess, 
they  were  always  ultimately  baffled  by  the  stubborn  braveiy 
of  the  Dutch,  and  the  heroism  of  their  great  leader,  "WiDiani 
of  Orange.  When  he  became  King  of  England,  tJie  power 
of  this  country  was  thrown  decidedly  into  the  scale  againat 
France ;  but  though  the  contest  was  thus  rendered  miequal, 
though  William  acted  throughout "  with  invincible  finxmesB, 
like  a  patriot  and  a  hero,"  France  had  the  general  supe- 
riority in  every  war  and  in  every  treaty ;  and  the  commence- 
ment of  the  eighteenth  century  foimd  the  last  league  against 
her  dissolved,  all  the  forces  of  the  confederates  against  ha 
dispersed,  and  many  disbanded ;  ' while  France  continued 
armed,  with  her  veteran  forces  by  sea  and  land  increased, 
and  held  in  readiness  to  act  on  all  sides  whenever  the  oppor- 
tunity should  arise  for  seizing  on  the  great  prizes  which, 
from  the  very  beginning  of  his  reign,  had  never  been  lost 
sight  of  by  her  king. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  that  the  ambition  of  Louis  in 
these  wars  was  twofold.  It  had  its  immediate  and  its 
iilterior  objects.  Its  inmiediate  object  was  to  conquer  and 
annex  to  France  the  neighbouring  provinces  and  towns  that 
were  most  convenient  for  the  increase  of  her  strength :  but 
the  ulterior  object  of  Louis,  from  the  time  of  his  marriage 
to  the  Spanish  In&nta  in  1659,  was  to  acquire  for  the  house 
of  Bourbon  the  whole  empire  of  Spain.  A  formal  renun- 
ciation of  all  right  to  the  Spanish  succession  had  been  made 
at  the  time  of  the  marriage ;  but  such  renimciationB  were 
never  of  any  practical  effect,  and  many  casuists  and  jurists 
of  the  age  even  held  them  to  be  intrinsically  void.  As  time 
passed  on,  and  the  prospect  of  Charles  11.  of  Spain  dying 
"vvdthout  lineal  heirs  became  more  and  more  certain,  flo  did 
the  claims  of  the  houa^i  oi  'Bo\rc\>OT^  B^^anish  ctowb 
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after  his  death  become  a  matter  of  urgent  interest  to  French 
ambition  on  the  one  hand,  and  to  the  other  powers  of 
Europe  on  the  other.  At  length  the  unhappy  King  of  Spain 
died.  By  his  will  he  appointed  Philip,  Duke  of  Anjou,  one 
of  Louis  XrV.'s  grandsons,  to  succeed  him  on  the  throne  of 
Spain,  and  strictly  forbade  any  partition  of  his  dominions. 
Louis  well  knew  that  a  general  European  war  would  follow 
if  he  accepted  for  his  house  the  crown  thus  bequeathed;  but 
lie  liad  been  preparing  for  this  crisis  throughout  his  reign. 
He  sent  his  grandson  into  Spain  as  King  Philip  V.  of  that 
country,  addressing  to  him  on  his  departure  the  memorable 
words,  "  There  are  no  longer  any  Pyrenees." 

The  empire,  which  now  received  the  grandson  of  Louis  as 
its  king,  comprised,  besides  Spain  itself,  the  strongest  part  of 
the  Netherlands,  Sardinia,  Sicily,  Naples,  the  principality  of 
Milan,  and  other  possessions  in  Italy,  the  Philippines  and 
liaTiilla  Islands  in  Asia,  and  in  the  New  World,  besides 
Califbmia  and  Florida,  the  greatest  part  of  Central  and  of 
Southern  America.  Philip  was  well  received  in  Madrid,  where 
he  was  crowned  as  King  Philip  V.  in  the  beginning  of  1701. 

The  distant  portions  of  his  empire  sent  in  their  adhesion ; 
and  the  house  of  Boiu*bon,  either  by  its  French  or  Spanish 
troops,  now  had  occupation  both  of  the  kingdom  of  Francis  I. 
and  of  the  fairest  and  amplest  portion  of  the  empire  of  the 
great  rival  of  Francis,  Charles  V. 

Loud  was  the  wrath  of  Austria,  whose  princes  were  the 
rival  claimants  of  the  Bourbons  for  the  empire  of  Spain. 
The  indignation  of  our  William  III.,  though  not  equally 
loud,  was  far  more  deep  and  energetic.  By  his  exertions  a 
league  against  the  house  of  Bourbon  was  formed  between 
England,  HoUand,  and  the  Austrian  emperor,  wjiich  was 
subsequently  joined  by  the  Kings  of  Portugal  and  Prussia, 
by  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  and  by  Denmark.  Indeed  the  alarm 
throughout  Europe  was  now  general  and  urgent.  It  was 
dear  that  Louis  aimed  at  consolidating  France  and 
Spanish  dominions  into  one  preponderating  em-^ix^.  ^^Si^ 
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moment  when  Philip  was  departing  to  take  possesion  of 
Spain,  Louis  had  issued  letters-patent  in  his  &Yor,  to  the 
effect  of  preserving  his  rights  to  the  throne  of  France.  And 
Louis  had  himself  obtained  possession  of  the  important 
frontier  of  the  Spanish  Netherlands  with  its  numerous  forti- 
fied cities,  which  were  given  up  to  his  troops  under  pretence 
of  securing  them  for  the  young  King  of  Spain.  Whether 
the  formal  union  of  the  two  crowns  was  likely  to  take  place 
speedily  or  not,  it  was  evident  that  the  resources  of  the 
whole  Spanish  monarchy  were  now  virtually  at  the  French 
king's  disposal. 

The  death  of  King  William,  on  the  8th  of  March,  1702,.  j 
at  first  seemed  likely  to  paralyse  the  league  against  France;  | 
for,  notwithstanding  the  ill-success  with  which  he  made 
war  generally,  he  was  looked  upon  as  the  sole  centre  of 
tmion  that  could  keep  together  the  great  confederacy  Aen 
forming ;  and  how  much  the  French  feared  from  his  life  had 
appeared  a  few  years  before  in  the  extravagant  and  indecent 
joy  they  expressed  on  a  false  report  of  his  death.  A  short  time 
showed  how  vain  the  fears  of  some  and  the  hopes  of  others 
were."  Queen  Anne,  within  tliree  days  after  her  accession, 
went  down  to  the  House  of  Lords,  and  there  declared  her 
resolution  to  support  the  measures  planned  by  her  prede- 
cessor, who  had  been  "  the  great  support,  not  only  of  these 
kingdoms,  but  of  all  Europe." 


War  was  formally  declared  by  the  allies  against  France 
on  the  4th  of  May,  1702.  The  principal  scenes  of  its  ope- 
ration were,  at  first,  Flanders,  the  Upper  Rhine,  and  North 
Italy.  Marlborough  headed  the  allied  troops  in  Flanders 
during  the  first  two  years  of  the  war,  and  took  some  towns 
fi-om  the  enemy,  but  nothing  decisive  occurred ;  nor  did 
any  actions  of  importance  take  place  during  this  period  be- 
tween the  rival  armies  in  Italy.  But  in  the  centre  of  that 
line  from  north  to  8oul\\,  irom      mwxxJcL     \ivft  Scheldt  to 
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Hie  mouth  of  the  Po,  along  which  the  war  was  earned  on, 
tfce  generals  of  Louis  XIV.  acquired  advantages,  in  1708, 
Wiuch  threatened  one  chief  member  of  the  Grand  Alliance 
With  utter  destruction.  France  had  obtained  the  important 
taistance  of  Bavaria  as  her  confederate  in  the  war.  The 
elector  of  this  powei-ftii  German  state  made  himself  master 
Jf  the  strong  fortress  of  Ulm,  and  opened  a  communication 
mith  the  French  armies  on  the  Upper  Ehine.  By  this 
imction  the  troops  of  Louis  were'  enabled  to  assail  the 
anperor  in  the  very  heart  of  Germany.  Li  the  autumn  of 
iie  year  1703,  the  combined  armies  of  the  elector  and' 
^^ch  king  completely  defeated  the  Imperialists  in  Ba- 
raria;  and  in  the  following  winter  they  made  themselves 
aasters  of  the  important  cities  of  Augsburg*  and  Passau. 
Meanwhile  the  French  army  of  the  Upper  Ehine  and 
Moselle  had  beaten  the  allied  armies  opposed  to  them,  and 
taken  Treves  and  Landau.  At  the  same  time,  the  dis- 
Mtents  in  Himgary  with  Austria  again  broke  out  into 
spen  insurrection,  so  as  to  distract  the  attention  and  com- 
t^lete  the  terror  of  the  emperor  and  his  council  at  Vienna. 

Marlborough  had  watched,  with  the  deepest  anxiety,  the 
ptrogress  of  the  French  arms  on  the  Rhine  and  in  Bavaria, 
tad  he  saw  the  futility  of  carrying  on  a  war  of  post  and 
tteges  in  Flanders,  while  the  death-blows  to  the  empire 
i^ere  being  dealt  on  the  Danube.  He  resolved,  therefore, 
*  let  the  war  in  Flandei-s  languish  for  a  year,  while  he 
Xioved  with  all  the  disposable  forces  that  he  could  collect 
O  the  central  scenes  of  decisive  operations. 

Crossing  the  river  Neckar,  Marlborough  marched  in  a 
Kmth-eastem  direction  to  Mundelshene,  where  he  had  his 
list  personal  interview  with  Prince  Eugene,  who  was  des- 
iied  to  be  his  colleague  on  so  many  glorious  fields.  Thence 
Irough  a  difficult  and  dangerous  country,  Marlborough 
continued  his  march  against  the  Bavarians,  whom  he  en- 
xmntered  on  the  2iid  of  July,  on  the  heighta  oi  ^>Okq\.- 
mberg",  near  Donauwert.     Marlborough.  Bloxm^^ 
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entrenched  camp,  crossed  the  Danube,  took  sevetid 
places  in  Bavaria,  and  made  himself  completely  ma 
the  elector's  dominions,  except  the  fortified  cities  ( 
nich  and  Augsburg.  But  the  elector's  army,  thou 
feated  at  Donauwert,  was  still  numerous  and  &ti:on 
at  last  Marshal  Tallard,  when  thoroughly  apprised 
real  nature  of  Marlborough's  movements,  crossed  th( 
and  being  suffered,  through  the  supineness  of  the 
general  at  StoUhoffen,  to  march  without  loss  thrc 
Black  Forest,  he  united  his  powerful  army  at  Bi 
near  Augsburg,  with  that  of  the  elector  and  the 
troops  under  Marshal  Marsin,  who  had  previously 
operating  with  Bavarians.  On  the  other  hand.  Mar 
re-crossed  the  Danube,  and  on  the  11th  of  Augu 
his  army  with  the  Imperialist  forces  under  Prince 
The  combined  armies  occupied  a  position  near  H 
a  little  higher  up  the  left  bank  of  the  Danube  thai 
wert,  the  scene  of  Marlborough's  recent  victory,  ai 
exactly  on  the  ground  where  Marshal  Villars  and 
tor  had  defeated  an  Austrian  army  in  the  preced 
The  French  marshals  and  the  elector  were  now  ii 
a  little  farther  to  the  east,  between  Blenheim  and 
gen,  and  with  the  little  stream  of  the  Nebel  betw 
and  the  troops  of  Marlborough  and  Eugene.  Tl 
Bavarian  army,  consisted  of  above  60,000  men, 
had  sixty-one  pieces  of  artillery.  The  army  of 
were  about  56,000  strong,  with  fifty-two  guns. 


Early  in  the  morning  of  the  13  th  of  August, 
left  their  own  camp  and  marched  towards  the  en 
thick  haze  covered  the  ground,  and  it  was  not 
allied  right  and  centre  had  advanced  nearly  withii 
shot  of  the  enemy  that  Tallard  was  aware  of  their  i 
He  made  his  pTeparatioiv&  mXk  ^V-aX.  \i3aj&\fc  \:a  ck 
about  eight  o'clo^  aloieavylaie  ^acN-^'ss:^ 
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French  right  on  the  advancing  left  wing  of  the  British. 
Iborough  ordered  up  some  of  his  batteries  to  reply  to 
ad  while  the  columns  that  were  to  form  the  allied  left 
centre  deployed,  and  took  up  their  proper  stations  in 
ine,  a  warm  cannonade  was  kept  up  by  the  guns  on 
sides.  The  ground  which  Eugene's  columns  had  to 
rse  was  peculiarly  difficult,  especially  for  the  passage 
J  artilleiy ;  and  it  was  nearly  mid-day  before  he  could 
is  troops  into  line  opposite  to  Lutzingen.  During  this 
^al,  Marlborough  ordered  divine  service  to  be  per- 
d  by  the  chaplains  at  the  head  of  each  regiment,  and 
:*ode  along  the  lines  and  foimd  both  officers  and  men 
:  highest  spirits,  and  waited  impatiently  for  the  signal 
le  attack.  At  length  an  aide-de-camp  galloped  up 
:he  right  with  the  welcome  news  that  Eugene  was 
Marlborough  instantly  sent  Lord  Curtis  with  a 
;  brigade  of  infantry  to  assault  the  village  of  Blenheim, 
he  himself  led  the  main  body  down  the  eastward  slope 
valley  of  Nebel,  and  prepared  to  effect  the  passage  of 
Team.    The  assault  on  Blenheim,  though  bravely 

was  repulsed  with  severe  loss;  and  Marlborough, 
^  how  strongly  that  village  was  garrisoned,  desisted 
any  fttrther  attempts  to  carry  it,  and  bent  aU  his 
ea  to  breaking  the  enemy's  line  between  Blenheim 
berglau.  Some  temporary  bridges  had  been  prepared, 
ianks  and  fascines  had  been  collected ;  and  by  aid  of 
and  a  little  strong  bridge  which  crossed  the  Nebel, 
.  hamlet  called  Uterglau,  that  lay  in  the  centre  of  the 
,  Marlborough  succeeded  in  getting  several  squadrons 

the  Nebel,  though  it  was  divided  into  several 
les,  and  the  ground  between  them  was  soft;  and,  in 
>  little  better  than  a  mere  marsh.  But  the  French 
ry  was  not  idle.  The  cannon-balls  plimged  inces- 
among  the  advancing  squadrons  of  the  allies;  and 

of  French  cavalry  rode  frequeatly  doNTOi  iiom 
2  ridge  to  charge  them  before  ihey  'haA  tiixiie  \»  fensL 
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on  the  fu-m  ground.  It  was  only  by  supporting  liis  men 
by  fresh  troops,  and  by  bringing  up  infentry  who  checked 
the  advance  of  the  enemy's  horse  by  their  steady  fire,  tliat  ^ 
Marlborough  was  able  to  save  his  army  in  this  quarter  from 
a  repulse,  —  a  repulse  which,  after  the  feilure  of  the  attack 
upon  Blenheim,  would  have  been  fetal  to  the  allies.  By 
degrees,  his  cavalry  struggled  over  the  blood-stained  streams; 
the  infentry  were  also  now  brought  across,  so  as  to  keep  in 
check  the  French  troops  who  held  Blenheim,  and  idio, 
when  no  longer  assailed  in  front,  had  begun  to  attack  the 
allies  on  their  left  with  considerable  effect. 

Marlborough  thus  succeeded  in  drawing  up  the  yrhfk 
left  wing  of  his  army  beyond  the  Nebel,  and  was  about  to 
press  forward  with  it  when  he  was  called  away  to  another 
part  of  the  field  by  a  disaster  that  had  befeUen  his  centre. 
The  Prince  of  Holstein,  Beck,  had,  with  eleven  Hanoverian 
battalions,  passed  the  Nebel  opposite  to  Oberglau,  when  he 
was  charged  and  utterly  routed  by  the  Irish  brigade  which 
held  that  village.  The  Irish  drove  the  Hanoverians  back 
with  heavy  slaughter,  broke  completely  through  the  line  of 
the  allies,  and  nearly  achieved  a  success  as  brilliant  as  that 
which  the  same  brigade  afterwards  gained  at  Fontenoy. 
But  at  Blenheim  their  ardor  in  pursuit  led  them  too  fer. 
Marlborough  came  up  in  person,  and  dashed  in  upon  the 
exposed  flank  of  the  brigade  with  some  squadrons  of  British 
cavalry.  The  Irish  reeled  back,  and  as  they  strove  to  re- 
gain the  height  of  Oberglau,  their  column  was  raked  through 
and  through  by  the  fire  of  three  battalions  of  the  allies 
which  Marlborough  had  summoned  up  from  the  reserve. 
Marlborough  having  re-established  the  order  and  commn- 
nications  of  the  allies  in  this  quarter,  now,  as  he  returned 
to  his  own  left  wing,  sent  to  learn  how  his  colleague  fered 
against  Marsin  and  the  elector,  and  to  inform  Eugene  of 
his  own  success. 

Eugene  had  hitherto  not  been  equally  fortunate.  He 
bad  made  three  attacks  on.  \5cv^  ccvwv^  c»^'^«ftd  to  him,  and 
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had  been  tlirice  driven  fcack.  It  was  only  by  his  own  des- 
perate personal  exertions,  and  the  remarkable  steadiness  of 
the  regiments  of  Prussian  infentry  which  were  imder  him, 
that  he  was  able  to  save  his  wing  from  being  totally  de- 
feated. But  it  was  on  the  southern  part  of  the  battle-field, 
on  the  groimd  which  Marlborough  had  won  beyond  the 
Nebel  with  such  difficulty,  that  the  crisis  of  the  battle  was 
to  be  decided. 

Like  Hannibal,  Marlborough  relied  principally  on  his 
cavalry  for  achieving  his  decisive  successes,  and  it  was  by 
his  cavalry  that  Blenheim,  the  greatest  of  his  victories,  was 
won.  The  battle  had  lasted  till  five  in  the  afternoon,  Marl- 
borough had  now  eight  thousand  horsemen  drawn  up  in  two 
lines,  and  in  the  most  perfect  order,  for  a  general  attack  on 
the  enemy's  line  along  the  space  between  Blenheim  and 
Oberglau.  The  infantry  was  drawn  up  in  battahons  in  their 
rear,  so  as  to  support  them  if  repulsed,  and  to  keep  in  check 
the  large  masses  of  the  French  that  still  occupied  the  village 
of  Blenheim.  Tallard  now  interlaced  his  squadrons  of 
cavalry  with  battalions  of  infantry;  and  Marlborough, 
by  a  corresponding  movement,  and  the  allied  cavalry, 
strengthened  and  supported  by  foot  and  guns,  advanced 
slowly  from  the  lower  ground  near  the  Nebel  up  the  slope 
to  where  the  French  cavalry,  ten  thousand  strong,  awaited 
them.  On  riding  over  the  summit  of  the  acclivity,  the  allies 
were  received  with  so  hot  a  fire  from  the  French  .irtillery 
and  small  arms,  that  at  first  the  cavalry  recoiled,  but  without 
abandoning  the  high  groimd.  The  guns  and  the  infantry 
which  they  had  brought  with  them  maintained  the  contest 
with  spirit  and  efiect.  The  French  fire  seemed  to  slacken. 
Marlborough  instantly  ordered  a  charge  along  the  line. 
The  allied  cavalry  gaUoped  forward  at  the  enemy's  squad- 
rons, and  the  hearts  of  the  French  horsemen  failed  them. 
Discharging  their  carbines  at  an  idle  distance,  they  wheeled 
round  and  spurred  from  the  field,  leaving  the  nine  infantry 
battalions  of  their  comrades  to  be  ridden  down  by  tl^a  \Ri>£.- 
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i-ent  of  the  allied  cavalry.  The  battle  was  now  won.  Tal- 
lard  and  Marsin,  severed  fix)m  each  other,  thought  only  of 
retreat.  Tallard  drew  up  the  squadrons  of  horse  which  he 
had  left,  in  a  line  extended  towards  Blenheim,  and  sent 
orders  to  the  infantry  in  that  village  to  come  and  join  him 
without  delay.  But  long  ere  his  orders  could  be  obeyed, 
the  conquering  squadrons  of  Marlborough  had  wheeled  to 
the  left,  and  thundered  down  on  the  feeble  array  of  the 
French  marshal.  Part  of  the  force  which  Tallard  had 
drawn  up  for  this  last  effort  was  driven  into  the  Dannbe; 
part  fled  with  their  general  to  the  village  of  Sonderheim, 
where  they  were  soon  surrounded  by  the  victorious  aflicfi, 
and  compelled  to  surrender.  Meanwhile,  Eugene  had  re- 
newed his  attack  upon  the  Gallo-Bavarian  left,  and  Manuii 
finding  his  colleague  utterly  routed,  and  his  own  right  flank 
uncovered,  prepared  to  retreat.  He  and  the  elector  suc- 
ceeded in  withdravnng  a  considerable  part  of  their  troops 
in  tolerable  order  to  Dillengen ;  but  the  large  body  of  lie 
French  who  garrisoned  Blenheim  were  left  exposed  to  cer- 
tain destruction.  Marlborough  speedily  occupied  all  the 
outlets  from  the  village  with  his  victorious  troops,  and  then, 
collecting  his  artilleiy  roimd  it,  he  commenced  a  cannonade 
that  speedily  would  have  destroyed  Blenheim  itself  and  all 
who  were  in  it.  After  several  gallant  but  unsuccessful 
attempts  to  cut  their  way  through  the  allies,  the  French  in 
Blenheim  were  at  length  compelled  to  surrender  at  discre- 
tion; and  twenty-four  battalions  and  twelve  squadrons,  with 
aU  their  officers,  laid  down  their  arms,  and  became  the  cap- 
tives of  Marlborough.  Creasy, 
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WILLIAM  PITT,  EARL  OF  CHATHAM. 

rJT  US  endeavoTir  to  portray  that  exti^ordinary  man,  who 
k  hia  outset  was  pitied  for  losing  a  cornetcy  of  horse*, 
id  who  within  twenty  years  had  made  himself  the  first 
lan  in  England,  and  England  the  first  country  in  the  world, 
[e  had  received  firom  nature  a  tall  and  striking  figure, 
^[uiline  and  noble  features,  and  a  glance  of  fire.  Lord 
Taldegr^ye,  after  eulogising  the  clearness  of  his  style, 
^serves  that  his  eye  was  as  significant  as  his  words.  In 
abates  a  single  look  would  sometimes  disconcert  an  orator 
pposed  to  him.  His  voice  most  happily  combined  sweet- 
ess  and  strength.  It  was  of  silvery  clearness,  and  even 
hen  it  sank  to  a  whisper  it  was  distinctly  heard ;  while 
8  other  tones,  like  the  swell  of  some  majestic  organ,  could 
eal  and  thrill  above  every  other  earthly  soimd.  As  to 
yle,  Demosthenes  was  his  fevorite  study  among  the 
Qcients;  among  the  English,  Bolingbroke  and  Barrow, 
►ut  perhaps  our  best  clue  to  Lord  Chatham's  own  mental 
isks,  more  especially  in  the  field  of  oratory,  is  afforded  by 
bose  which  he  afterwards  so  successfiilly  enjoined  to  his 
ivorite  son.  It  may  be  stated,  on  the  authority  of  the 
resent  Lord  Stanhope,  that  Mr.  Pitt  being  asked  to  what  he 
Tincipally  ascribed  the  two  qualities  for  which  his  elo- 
[uence  was  most  conspicuous, — namely,  the  lucid  order  of 
ds  reasonings  and  the  ready  choice  of  his  words,  —  an- 
wered  that  he  believed  he  owed  the  former  to  an  early 
tiidy  of  the  Aristotelian  logic,  and  the  latter  to  his  fiither's 
>Tactice  in  making  him  every  day,  after  reading  over  to 
limself  some  passage  in  the  classics,  translate  it  aloud  and 
continuously  into  English  prose. 
Nor  was  Lord  Chatham  less  solicitous  as  to  his  own  ac- 

\  Chatham  had  been  deprived  of  his  comimfifiioii  ixi  icst 
^f^ingin  the  Honee  of  CoTxanons  against  Sir  iSUjbett  "^^JLy^'fe^^^ 
muueter, 
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tion  and  manner,  which,  according  to  Horace  Walpole,  was 
as  studied  and  as  successful  as  Garrick*s ;  bat  his  care  of 
it  appeared  not  only  in  his  speeches,  but  even  in  sodety. 
It  is  observed  by  himself  in  one  of  his  letters,  that :  "  be- 
h<iviour,  though  an  extemtil  thing,  which  seems  rather  to 
belong  to  the  body  than  to  the  mind,  is  certainly  branded 
on  considerable  virtues,"  and  he  evidently  thought  TCfy 
highly  of  the  effect  of  both  dress  and  address  upon  mankbid. 
His  very  infirmities  were  managed  to  the  best  advantage, 
and  it  has  been  said  of  him  that  in  his  hands*  even  las 
crutch  could  become  a  weapon  of  oratory.  This  Btrirmg 
for  effect  had,  however,  in  some  respects  an  mi&voraUe 
influence  upon  his  talents,  and,  as  it  appeared  to  me,  gieadj 
injured  all  his  written  compositions.  His  private  l^ten 
bear  in  general  a  forced  and  unnatural  appearance,  the 
style  of  homely  culture,  but  here  and  there  pieced  widi 
pompous  epithets  and  gelling  phrases.  Thus  abo,  in  hia 
oratory,  his  most  elaborate  speeches  were  the  worst ;  and 
that  speech  which  he  delivered  on  the  death  of  Wolfe,  and 
probably  intended  as  a  masterpiece,  was  universally  hi- 
mented  as  a  failure. 

But  when,  without  forethought  or  any  other  preparation 
than  those  talents  wliich  nature  had  supplied  and  education 
cultivated,  Chatham  arose,  stirred  to  anger  by  some  sudden 
subterfuge  of  corruption  or  device  of  tyranny,  there  was 
heard  an  eloquence  never  surpassed  either  in  ancient  or 
modern  times. 

It  "vvas  the  highest  power  of  expression  ministering  to  tlie 
highest  power  of  thought.  Dr.  Franklin  declares  that,  in 
the  coui  sc  of  his  life,  he  had  seen  sometimes  eloquence  with- 
out wisdom,  and  often  wisdom  without  eloquence  ;  in  Lord 
Chatham  only  had  lie  seen  botli  united.  Yet  so  vivid  and 
impetuous  were  his  bursts  of  oratory,  tliat  they  seemed 
even  beyond  his  own  control ;  instead  of  his  ruling  them 
they  often  ruled  him,  and  flashed  forth  unbidden  and 
smiting  all  before  them.    As  \u  the  oracles  of  old,  it  ap- 
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peared  to  be  not  lie  that  spake,  but  the  spirit  of  the  deity 
within.  In  one  debate,  after  he  had  just  been  apprised  of 
an  important  secret  of  state,  "  I  must  not  speak  to-night,'' 
he  whispered  to  Lord  Shelboume,  "  for  when  once  I  am  up 
everything  that  is  in  my  mind  comes  out."  No  man  could 
grapple  more  powerfully  with  an  argument ;  but  he  wisely 
remembered  that  a  taunt  is  in  general  of  far  higher  popular 
effect ;  nor  did  he,  therefore,  disdain  (and  in  these  he  stood 
anrivalled)  the  keenest  personal  invectives.  His  ablest 
adversaries  shrank  before  him  crouching  and  silenced. 
But  that  which  gave  the  brightest  lustre,  not  only  to  the 
eloquence  of  Chatham  but  to  his  character,  was  his  loftiness 
and  nobleness  of  soul.  If  ever  there  has  lived  a  man  in 
modem  times  to  whom  the  praise  of  a  Eoman  spirit  might 
be  truly  applied,  that  man  beyond  all  doubt  was  William 
Pitt.  He  loved  power,  —  but  only  as  a  patriot  should,  — 
because  he  knew  and  felt  his  own  energies,  and  felt  also 
that  his  country  needed  them,  because  he  saw  the  public 
spirit  languishing  and  the  national  glory  declined;  because 
his  whole  heart  was  burning  to  revive  the  one  and  to 
*,vreathe  fresh  laurels  round  the  other.  He  loved  fame,  but 
it  was  the  fame  that  follows,  not  the  feme  that  is  run  after ; 
not  the  feme  that  is  gained  by  elbowing  and  thrusting,  and 
all  the  little  arts  that  bring  forward  little  men,  but  the  fame 
that  a  minister  at  length  will,  and  must,  wiing  from  the  veiy 
people  whose  prejudices  he  despises  and  whose  passions 
he  controls.  The  ends  to  which  he  employed  both  his 
power  and  his  fame  will  best  show  his  object  in  obtaining 
them. 

I  am  far,  however,  from  maintaining  that  Chatham's 
views  were  always  wise,  or  his  actions  always  praiseworthy. 
In  several  transactions  of  his  life  I  look  in  vain  for  a  steady 
and  consistent  compass  of  his  course,  and  the  horizon  is 
too  often  clouded  over  with  party  spirit  or  personal  resent- 
ments. But  his  principal  defect,  as  I  conceive,  was  a  certain 
impracticability  and  way wardnens  *of  tem^QT^  \)cv^\.  c>w  ^"wsd 
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occasions  ovennastered  his  judgment  and  humed  him 
along. 

Yet,  as  I  tliink,  these  frailties  of  temper  should  in  justice 
be  msdnly  ascribed  to  his  broken  health  and  to  his  seduded 
habits.  When  in  society,  Lord  Chesterfield  assures  us  that 
he  was  a  most  agreeable  and  lively  companion,  and  had 
such  a  versatility  of  wit  that  he  could  adapt  it  to  all  aarta 
of  conversations.  But  to  such  exertions  his  health  and 
spirits  were  seldom  equal,  and  he  therefore  usually  confiiied 
himself  to  the  intercourse  of  his  &mily,  by  whom  he  was 
most  tenderly  beloved,  and  of  a  few  obsequious  friendB^ 
who  put  him  imder  no  constraint,  who  assented  to  eveiy 
word  he  spoke,  and  never  presumed  to  have  an  opinioD  of 
their  own.  Such  seclusion  is  the  worst  of  any  in  its  efiecta 
upon  the  temper,  but  seclusion  of  all  kinds  is  probabljr 
&r  less  iavorable  to  virtue  than  is  commonly  believed. 
When  Whitefield  questioned  Conrade  Matthew,  who  had 
been  a  hermit  forty  years  amidst  the  forests  of  America,  as 
to  his  inward  trials  and  temptations,  the  old  man  quamtly 
but  impressively  replied :  "Be  assured  that  a  single  tree, 
which  stands  alone,  is  more  exposed  to  storms,  than  one 
that  grows  among  the  rest."  Mahan, 


HENRY  FOX. 

There  was  one  i^an,  whose  sharp  and  manly  logic  had 
often  in  debate  been  foimd  a  match  for  the  lofty  and  im- 
passioned rhetoric  of  Pitt,  whose  talents  for  jobbing  were 
not  inferior  to  his  talents  for  debate,  whose  dauntless  spirit 
shrank  from  no  difficulty  or  danger,  and  who  was  as  little 
troubled  with  scruples  as  with  fears.  Henry  Fox,  or 
nobody,  could  weather  any  storm  that  was  about  to  burst 
Yet  was  he  a  person  to  whom  the  court,  even  in  such  an 
extremity,  was  unvriUingto  have  recourse.    He  had  always 
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I  regarded  as  a  Whig  of  the  Whigs.  He  had  been  the 
id  and  disciple  of  Walpole.  He  had  long  been  con- 
ed by  close  ties  with  William,  Duke  of  Cumberland, 
the  Tories  he  was  more  hated  than  any  man  living, 
trong  was  their  aversion  from  him,  that  when  in  the  late 
a  he  attempted  to  form  a  party  against  the  Duke  of 
^castle,  they  had  thrown  all  their  weight  into  Newcastle's 
J.  By  the  Scots  Fox  was  abhorred,  as  the  confidential 
id  of  the  conqueror  of  Culloden.  He  was,  on  personal 
inds,  most  obnoxious  to  the  princess-mother.  For  he 
immediately  after  her  husband's  death,  advised  the  late 
;  to  take  the  education  of  her  son,  the  heir-apparent, 
rely  out  of  her  hands.  He  had  recently  given,  if  pos  - 
j,  still  deeper  offence  ;  for  he  had  indulged,  not  without 
3  ground,  the  ambitious  hope  that  his  beautiful  sister- 
iw,  the  Lady  Sarah  Lennox,  might  be  Queen  of  Eng- 
.  It  had  been  observed  that  the  king  at  one  time  rode 
y  morning  by  the  grounds  of  Holland  House,  and  that 
uch  occasions  Lady  Sarah,  dressed  like  a  shepherdess 
masquerade,  was  making  hay  close  to  the  road,  which 
then  separateji  by  no  wall  from  the  lawn.  On  account 
le  part  which  Fox  had  taken  in  this  singular  love- 
r,  he  was  the  only  member  of  the  Privy  Council  who 
not  summoned  to  the  meeting  at  which  his  Majesty 
>unced  his  intended  marriage  with  the  Princess  of 
Idenberg. 

)x  had  many  noble  and  amiable  qualities,  which  in 
ite  life  shone  forth  in  full  lustre,  and  made  him  dear  to 
hildren,  to  his  dependents,  and  to  his  friends ;  but  as  a 
ic  man  he  had  no  title  to  esteem.  In  him  the  vices 
h  were  common  to  the  whole  school  of  Walpole  ap- 
ed, not  perhaps  in  their  worst,  but  certainly  in  their 
;  prominent  form,  for  his  parliamentary  and  official 
its  made  all  his  faults  conspicuous.  His  coura^e^  hia 
Tient  temper,  hia  contempt  for  appeaxaucea,  \a 
vmucb  that  others,  quite  as  xiiiacTup\x\.oua  ^"toojaR^^- 
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covered  with  a  decent  veil.  He  was  the  most  unpopular 
of  the  statesmen  of  his  time,  not  because  he  sinned  more 
than  many  of  them,  but  because  he  canted  less. 

He  felt  his  unpopularity ;  but  he  felt  it  after  the  feahion 
of  strong  minds.  He  became,  not  cautious  but  'reckless, 
and  faced  the  rage  of  the  whole  nation  with  a  scowl  of 
inflexible  defiance. .  He  was  bom  with  a  sweet  and  ge- 
nerous temper ;  but  he  had  been  goaded  and  baited  into  a 
savageness  which  was  not  natural  to  him,  and  which  amazed 
and  shocked  those  who  knew  him  best.  Macaulay, 
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AMERICAN  REVOLUTION  (1775). 

At  the  peace  of  1763  *  the  fame  of  England  was  exalted 
throughout  Europe  above  that  of  all  other  nations.  She 

*  "  1763.  Treaty  of  Paris;  which  left  the  power  of  Prussia  in- 
creased, and  its  mihtary  reputation  greatly  exalted. 

"  France,  by  the  Treaty  of  Paris,  ceded  to  England  Canada  and  the 
island  of  Cape  Breton,  with  the  islands  and  coasts  of  the  gulf  and 
river  of  St.  Lawrence.  The  boundaries  between  the  two  nations  in 
North  America  were  fixed  by  a  line  drawn  along  the  middle  of  the 
IBfississippi,  from  its  source  to  its  mouth  All  on  the  left  or  eastern 
bank  of  that  river  was  given  up  to  England,  except  the  city  of 
New  Orleans,  which  was  reserved  to  France ;  as  was  also  the  liberty 
of  the  fisheries  on  a  part  of  the  coasts  of  Newfoundland  and  the 
Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence.  The  islands  of  St.  Peter  and  Miquelon  were 
given  them  as  a  shelter  for  their  fishermen,  but  without  permission  to 
raise  fortifications.  The  islands  of  Martinique,  Guadaloupe,  Marie- 
galante,  Desiderada,  and  St.  Lucia,  were  surrendered  to  France; 
while  Grenada,  the  Grenadines,  St.  Vincent,  Dominica,  and  Tobago, 
were  ceded  to  England.  This  latter  power  retained  her  conquests 
on  the  Senegal,  and  restored  to  France  the  inland  of  Goree,  on  the 
coast  of  Afirica.  France  was  put  in  possession  of  the  forts  and 
factories  which  belonged  to  her  in  the  East  Indies,  on  the  coasts  of 
Coromandel,  Orissa,  Malabar,  and  Bengal,  under  the  restriction  of 
keeping  up  no  military  force  in  Bengal. 

"  In  Europe  France  restored  all  the  conquests  she  had  made  in 
Germany,  as  also  the  island  of  Minorca.  England  gave  up  to  her 
Belleisle  on  the  coast  of  Brittany,  while  Dunkirk  was  kept  in  the 
same  condition  as  had  been  determined  by  the  peace  of  Aix-la- 
Chapelle.  The  island  of  Cuba,  with  the  Havannah,  were  restored 
to  the  King  of  Spain,  who,  on  his  part,  ceded  to  England  Florida, 
with  Port  Augustine  and  the  Bay  of  Pensacola.  The  King  of  Por- 
tugal was  restored  to  the  same  state  in  which  he  had  been  before 
the  war.  The  colony  of  St.  Sacrament,  which  the  Spaniards  had 
conquered,  was  given  back  to  him. 

"  The  peace  of  Paris,  of  which  we  have  just  now  spoken,  was  the 
era  of  England's  greatest  prosperity.  Her  commerce  and  navigation 
extended  over  all  parts  of  the  globe,  and  were  supported  by  a  naval 
force,  BO  much  the  more  imposing  as  it  was  no  longer  co>aiXv\Kt- 
balanced  by  the  maritime  power  of  Franco,  -wHch.  \ia.^V  \5^etv.  \s\tqsjii! 
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had  triumphed  over  those  whom  she  called  her  hereditary 
enemies,  and  retained  half  a  continent  as  the  montiment  of 
her  victories.  Her  American  dominions  stretched  without 
dispute  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Mississippi,  from  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico  to  Hudson's  Bay ;  and  in  her  older  poeseflsioui 
that  dominion  was  rooted  as 'firmly  in  the  affections  of  the 
colonists  as  in  their  institutions  and  laws.  The  amhition 
of  British  statesmen  might  well  be  inflamed  with  the  desire 
of  connecting  the  mother  country  and  her  transBtUmtic 
empire  by  indissoluble  bonds  of  mutual  interest  and  com- 
mon liberties. 

By  1757  America  had  become  the  great  object  rf 
European  attention ;  Pitt,  disregarding  the  churlish  carils 
of  the  lords  of  trade,  at  once  pursued  towards  the  oobnieB 
the  generous  policy  which  afterwards  called  forth  all  tiwr 
strength,  and  insured  their  aflections.  He  respected  liior 
liberties,  and  relied  on  their  willing  co-operation.  Hafifia 
was  planning  taxation  by  parliament,  in  which  he  vas 
aided,  among  others,  by  Calvert,  the  secretary  of  Mary- 
land, residing  in  England.  In  January,  1757,  the  British 
press  defended  the  scheme,  which  had  been  "  often  men- 
tioned in  private,  to  introduce  a  stamp-duty  on  vellum  and 
paper,  to  lower  the  duty  upon  foreign  rum,  sugar,  and 
molasses,  imported  into  the  colonies."  A  revenue  of  more 
than  sixty  thousand  poimds  sterling  annually  was  confi- 
dently promised  from  this  source.  The  project  of  an 
American  stamp-act  was  pressed  upon  Pitt  himself.  "With 
the  enemy  at  their  backs,  with  English  bayonets  at  their 
breast,  in  the  day  of  their  distress,  perhaps  the  Americans," 
thought  he,  "  would  submit  to  the  imposition."  Bancroft. 

annihilated  in  the  preceding  war.  The  immense  territories  which 
that  peace  had  secured  her,  both  in  Africa  and  America,  opened  up 
new  channels  for  her  industry ;  and  what  deserves  specially  to  be 
remarked  is,  that  she  acquired  at  the  same  time  vast  and  important 
possessions  in  tho  East  Indies."  Criaty, 
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THE  AMERICAJS"  EEVOLT  (1773).  ' 

icasion  for  the  renewal  of  the  old  quarrel*  between 
nd  and  America,  was  supplied  by  an  attempt  on  the 
f  the  Imperial  Parliament  to.  revive  the  operation  of 
)lonial  custom  duties.  This  was  done  by  a  measure 
cial  in  itself  to  the  colonies ;  but,  when  was  a  people 
2d  in  a  generous  struggle  for  freedom  diverted  by  an 
)U8  attempt  to  practise  on  their  selfish  interest?  Such 
rn  was  calculated  still  more  to  inflame  their  zeal,  and, 
ingly,  it  was  defeated  with  scorn  and  indignation  by 
oaerican  patriots. 

!  East  India  Company  (on  whose  affairs  I  will  not  at 
t  enlarge)  having  labored  for  several  years  under 
ial  difficulties,  had  at  length  been  obliged  to  appeal 
Government  for  aid.  One  expedient  for  the  relief 
Company  was  to  force  a  market  for  their  principal 
odity,  tea,  of  which  they  had  a  great  quantity  in 
by  repealing  the  export  duty ;  and,  as  the  colonial 
ns'  duty  was  much  less  than  that  which  was  levied  at 
-itish  port,  it  was  thought  that  such  a  reduction  in 
ice  of  this  important  article  as  would  be  effected  by 
rawback*,  must  prove  at  once  acceptable  to  the 
ican  consumer  and  beneficial  to  the  Company.  The 
al,  however,  touching,  as  it  immediately  did,  the 
•  point  in  the  relations  between  Great  Britain  and 
ependencies,  was  received  with  renewed  demonstra- 
)f  hostility  and  resentment.    The  people  on  the  sea- 

om  1764  the  policy  of  the  British  Govenunent  was  calculated 
e  the  American  colonies.  The  suppression  of  their  contraband, 
long-permitted,  traffic  with  the  Spanish  colonies  was  fol- 
3y  the  introduction  of  Excise  duties,  on  the  disputed  plea  that 
y  is  bound  to  maintain  itself  indirectly,  if  not  directly.  The 
Act  had  the  same  object ;  but  both  were  withdrawn,  though 
yrotest  regarding  the  principle,  by  the  BTit\a\x  OwiTCu 
I  explained  in  the  text] 
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board  took  measures  to  prevent  the  landing  of  a  commodity 
which  was  to  he  branded  with  the  obnoxious  impost;  and 
the  arrival  of  the  ships  bearing  these  odious  cargoes  was 
eagerly  expected.  Three  of  the  tea-ships  entered  the  port 
of  Boston ;  they  were  boarded  by  the  insurgents,  and  the 
cargoes  were  thrown  into  the  sea;  but  no  other  damage 
was  done,  nor  was  any  violence  offered  to  the  ships'  com: 
panies.  No  further  attempt  was  made  to  land  any  portion 
of  the  large  consignment  of  tea  which  had  been  shipped 
imder  the  recent  Act  of  Parliament. 

The  question  of  taxation  was  virtually  settled  by  this 
signal  failure  to  enforce  the  law,  or  rather  by  the  absence 
of  any  attempt  to  protect  the  property  of  the  merchants, 
who  had  made  their  ventures  by  the  express  authoritj,  if 
not  at  the  instance  of  the  English  Government.  But  the 
dispute  was  no  longer  a  mere  matter  of  Custom  duties. 
The  vigilance  and  address  of  the  party  which  was  bent  on 
achieving  the  independence  of  their  country,  readily  took 
advantage  of  any  cause  of  offence,  real  or  imaginary,  acci- 
dental or  designed,  to  inflame  the  irritation  of  the  pro- 
vinces. While  the  English  tea-ships  were  being  expelled 
from  the  ports  of  North  America,  a  proceeding  was  taking 
place  in  England  calculated  to  exasperate  the  colonists 
even  more  than  the  attempt  to  tax  them  without  their 
consent. 

Hutchison  and  Oliver,  the  Governor  and  Lieutenant- 
Governor  of  Massachusetts,  had,  it  seemed,  at  one  period  of 
the  American  disturbances,  occasionally  corresponded  with 
Whately,  the  private  secretary  and  confidential  friend  of 
Grenville.  These  letters  fell  into  the  hands  of  Franklin, 
then  the  American  agent,  and  they  were  forthwith  for- 
warded to  the  Committee  of  Correspondence,  an  association 
of  the  leading  patriots  of  Boston,  which  had  been  formed 
in  the  autumn  of  the  preceding  year,  for  the  purpose  of 
regular  communication  Xfe^^  oxk^x  c.<^<2rKv<^«xA^'ss^- 
ising  the  oi)position  to  l\vo  "E.tv^\^\  Qsor^^TtsmeDLV 
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committee,  which  consisted  of  twenty-one  members,  was 
duly  restricted,  in  accordance  with  the  terms  upon  which 
the  papers  were  said  to  have  been  received,  from  printing 
them  or  allowing  them  to  pass  into  general  circulation. 
But  it  hardly  required  Franklin's  great  sense  and  deep 
knowledge  of  mankind  to  foresee  that  such  a  prohibition 
must  be  idle  and  illusory.  One  or  two  magnanimous 
patriots  might  perchance  be  found,  who  would  decline  to 
achieve  the  freedom  of  their  coimtry  by  questionable 
means ;  but  that  a  score  of  zealots  should  refrain,  in  tlie 
very  crisis  of  their  cause,  from  a  slight  transgression,  which 
would  all  but  render  it  trimnphant,  was  contrary  to  all 
experience  of  history  and  of  hmnan  nature.  The  papers 
Boon  after  their  arrival  were  laid  before  the  Colonial  As- 
sembly, which  readily  foimd  a  pret^t  for  ordering  tliem  to 
be  printed. 

The  selection  of  letters  —  for  they  had  evidently  been 
carefully  selected  —  thirteen  only  in  niunber,  contained 
matter  enough  to  inflame  the  excited  passions  of  the  people. 
It  was  confidently  asserted  in  these  papers,  that  the  main- 
tenance of  the  authority  of  the  Crown  was  whoDy  incom- 
patible with  the  continuance  of  free  institutions  in  the 
colony;  and  the  colonists  themselves  were  pronoimced 
unfit  for  the  same  degree  of  liberty  which  was  accorded  to 
the  people  of  the  parent  state.  Government  was  advised 
to  put  down  the  agitation  for  independence  by  militaiy 
force ;  and  there  were  even  some  phrases  so  ambiguously 
used,  that  by  no  very  violent  construction,  they  seemed  to 
recomimend  the  removal  of  the  popular  leaders  by  sinister 
means. 

I  have  dwelt  on  this  disastrous  passage  in  the  quarrel 
between  England  and  her  American  dependencies,  be- 
cause, in  common  with  most  writers  on  the  subject,  I 
consider  the  breach  to  have  been  thenceforward  irreparable. 
Up  to  this  period,  it  is  agreed  on  all  hands  that  the  dispute 
might  have  been  accommodated,  and  the  colofoj  T^wsYi'c^'i^^ 
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for  the  time  at  least,  to  British  dominion.  But  lihoee  liko 
had  hitherto  held  aloof  from  the  patriotic  party,  still  con- 
fiding in  the  justice  and  generogily  of  the  British  nation, 
were  now  content  to  imite  with  their  coimtrymen  in  ob- 
taining, by  other  means,  the  redress  which  they  had  hitherto 
sought  by  remonstrance  and  supplication. 

Measures  were  now  adopted  on  both  sides  of  the  At- 
lantic tending  to  precipitate  the  rupture.  Soon  after  Am 
petition  of  5ie  Boston  Assembly  had  been  disposed 
intelligence  arrived  in  England  of  the  refusal  to  admit  the 
tea  ships.  This  was  considered  an  affidr  of  such  giavitf 
that  it  was  formally  communicated  by  a  message  from  flie 
Crown  to  both  Houses.  A  Bill  was  immediately  intro- 
duced to  close  the  port  of  Boston ;  and,  after  a  fidnt  shotr 
of  opposition,  was  passed  through  its  stages  as  rapidlftf 
the  forms  of  Parliament  permitted.  This  arbitraij  pro- 
ceeding could  be  justified  only  on  the  assumption  that  the 
lawless  destruction  of  the  cargoes  had  been  instigated  dt 
approved  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  town ;  — an  assumption 
which  was  no  doubt  founded  in  fact ;  but  it  is  hardly  ne- 
cessary to  point  out  the  gross  error  of  the  English  (Govern- 
ment in  not  previously  demanding  reparation  from  the 
local  authorities.  The  House  of  Assembly  had  petiti(med 
for  the  recall  of  Hutchinson.  Their  prayer  was  contempt- 
uously rejected.  But  a  few  weeks  afterwards  Hutchiaflon 
was  removed,  and  his  successor  was  General  Gage,  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief in  North  America.  At  the  same  time  s 
Bill  was  passed  for  quartering  and  billeting  troops  throng 
out  the  North  American  colonies.  Masaey. 
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CJongress,  in  pursuance  of  the  sovereign  authority 
''•iiich  they  had  assumed,  proceeded  to  organise  a  general 
laiKtary  force,  which  should  be  the  army  of  the  United 
Clonics.  This  army,  recruited  by  compulsion,  and  put 
>Bder  regular  military  law,  was  to  be  placed  imder  the 
fonmiand  of  a  General-in-Chief ;  and  the  person  selected 
i»  fill  this  all-important  office  was  Washington  —  by  com- 
WBi  consent  one  of  the  most  illustrious  heroes  that  has 
idomed  any  age  or  country  in  the  world.  The  American 
general  was  a  native,  and  a  considerable  landholder,  of  the 
province  of  Virginia,  in  the  legislative  assembly  of  which 
lie  had  long  possessed  a  leading  influence,  acquired  not  by 
doquence  nor  loud  professions  of  patriotism, — for  the  one 
lie  did  not  possess,  and  the  other  he  despised,  —  but  by 
integrity,  prudence,  and  aptitude  for  affairs.  Though  im- 
"willing  to  provoke  a  conflict  with  Great  Britain,  he  was 
determined  to  maintain  what  he  considered  the  just  claims 
of  his  country ;  and  when  he  found  there  was  no  pro- 
Ijability  of  obtaining  the  concession  of  those  claims  by 
iCRSoning  and  remonstrance,  he  was  prepared  to  advise  his 
countrymen  to  take  up  arms. 

The  military  experience  of  Washington  was  necessarily 
limited.  He  had,  however,  seen  some  active  service  in  his 
youth,  in  the  early  stages  of  the  French  war,  and  held  the 
lank  of  colonel  in  the  local  militia.  But  the  talents  of  a 
^eral  are  less  dependent  on  education  and  experience 
tlian  those  of  any  other  profession.  They  have  been  dis- 
played in  perfection  by  youths  who  have  never  heard  a 
^ot  fired ;  and  by  men  of  middle  age,  whose  former  lives 
Ijave  been  spent  in  civil  employments  or  pacific  leisure, 
pood  sense,  readiness,  decision,  are  qualities  of  far  more 
^portance  than  regimental  knowledge,  ox  ev^Ti  ^"x.- 
"Giieuce  of  campaigns,  for  the  govenrnxent  oi  axioiK^  «xA 
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their  conduct  in  the  field.  Still  the  duties  which 
ton  would  haTe  to  discharge  were  as  various  aii( 
and  the  responsibility  imposed  upon  him  was  a 
any  which  the  boldest  and  ablest  leaders  of  ma 
ever  undertaken.  He  had  to  contend  against  t 
the  power,  and  the  pride  of  England  incensed  : 
somption  of  her  dependencies ;  his  army  woulc 
posed  of  raw  recruits  and  of  militia,  to  who 
service  and  the  harassing  routine  of  a  soldier^s 
unknown.  He  would  have  to  meet  battalions 
the  best  discipHne  of  European  warfiire,  on  w 
dards  were  inscribed  the  names  of  &mons  battle 
by  their  prowess. 

But  the  military  difficulties  were  only  half,  a 
the  less  formidable  half  of  the  difficulties  whi( 
surmoimt.  All  probability  was  against  the  m 
of  a  union  hastily  cemented  between  provin< 
separated,  thinly  spread  over  a  vast  contine: 
hitherto  held  —  many  of  them  at  least  — little  o 
course  with  each  other,  and  differing  in  manner 
and  race.  Nothing  could  be  more  likely  than  th 
or  indifference  to  the  common  cause,  would  be  ti 
of  a  protracted  struggle.  Any  great  military  rev 
be  hazardous  to  the  Union.  Even,  after  Bunk< 
many  of  the  miHtia-men  returned  to  their  h 
stringent  measures  were  taken  to  prevent  ot 
deserting  their  colors.  But  it  was,  perhaps,  fror 
gress  itself  that  the  greatest  danger  was  to  be  ap 
The  power  conferred  on  Washington  could  not  be 
exercised,  if  any  real  control  over  it  was  reti 
popular  assembly.    "Would  the  orators  who  hi 

*  Properly  Breed's  Hill,  the  locale  of  tlie  first  serious 
the  royal  troops  with  the  colonial  militia.  It  is  a  rising  gi 
promontory  on  which  Charlestown  is  situated,  and  comm 
on  the  opposite  banks  of  t\ieTrjec  l^^^Vi-aiVft^.  TXaa-^As 
was  gained  by  the  British,  t\\ou^  ^t.  «av  ^xvQT\s!LQv\a 
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^yed  the  democracy  of  the  provinces  be  content  to 
Squish  their  power  to  a  military  dictator?  Might 
some  of  the  sober  friends  of  freedom  themselves  be 
lanned,  lest  they  should  create  a  too  powerful  benefector 

0  liis  coimtry  ?  Republics  have  always  been  jealous  of 
heir  great  men ;  and  it  was  plain,  that  in  the  event  of  the 
Iraggle  being  carried  to  a  successful  issue,  the  United 
Winces  must  either  adopt  a  democratic  form  of  govem- 
lent,  or  allow  the  great  commander,  under  whose  auspices 
leir  independence  had  been  achieved,  to  assume  the  federal 
■own. 

These,  among  other  considerations,  must  have  been  pre- 
nt  to  the  sagacious  and  reflective  mind  of  Washington, 
hen  he  decided  upon  obeying  the  caU  of  his  countrymen, 

place  himself  at  the  head  of  their  rebellion  against 
reat  Britain.  Ambition  or  enthusiasm,  which  are  the 
dinary  stimulants  to  great  and  perilous  enterprises,  had 
itle  eflect  upon  this  eminent  man.  Good  sense  and 
dgment  governed  his  words  and  actions ;  and  satisfied 
ith  the  condition  in  which  the  better  part  of  his  life  had 
«n  already  passed,  he  unwillingly  quitted  a  private  station 

the  call  of  public  duty,  and  cheerftdly  returned  to  it 
hen  that  duty  had  been  discharged. 
Washington  was  forty-three  years  of  age  when  he  as- 
imed  the  command  of  the  provincial  army.  His  family 
id  emigrated  from  England  during  the  civil  troubles,  and 
ttled  in  Virginia  upon  a  small  estate.*    He  himself  had 

1  early  life  followed  the  profession  of  a  land-surveyor,  but 
iving  increased  his  fortune  by  marriage,  he  had  retiired 
om  practice,  and  employed  himself  in  the  cultivation  of 
is  estate,  and  the  ordinary  pursuits  of  a  country  gentle- 
lan.  In  this  capacity  he  had  acquired  the  esteem  of  his 
eighbours,  and  idtimately  a  lead  in  the  affairs  of  the 
rovince.  '  Massey. 

*  Estate,  i.  o.  Mount  Vernon. 
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BATTLE  OP  SARATOGA  (l777). 

The  war  which  rent  away  the  North  American  col 
England  is,  of  all  subjects  in  history,  the  most  painfi 
Englishman  to  dwell  on.  It  was  commenced  and  ca 
by  the  British  ministry  in  iniquity  and  folly,  and  it  ^ 
eluded  in  disaster  and  shamed  But  the  contemplat 
cannot  be  evaded  by  the  historian,  however  mucl 
be  abhorred.  Nor  can  any  military  event  be  said 
exercised  a  more  important  influence  on  the  future 
of  mankind  than  the  complete  defeat  of  Burgoyne's 
tion  in  1777, — a  defeat  which  rescued  the  revolted 
from  certain  subjection,  and  which,  by  inducing  tl 
of  France  and  Spain  to  attack  England  in  theii 
ensured  the  independence  of  the  United  States. 

The  five  northern  colonies  of  Massachusetts,  Con: 
Rhode  Island,  New  Hampshire,  and  Vermont, 
classed  together  as  the  New  England  colonies,  '\ 
strongholds  of  the  insurrection  against  the  mother 
The  feeling  of  resistance  was  less  vehement  and  g 
the  central  settlement  of  New  York,  and  still  less  so 
sylvania,  Maryland,  and  the  other  colonies  of  tl: 
although  everywhere  it  was  formidably  active.  Bi 
among  the  descendants  of  the  stem  Puritans  that  t 
of  Cromwell  and  Vane  breathed  in  all  its  fei-vor 
from  the  New  Englanders  that  the  first  armed  oppc 
the  British  Crown  had  been  offered,  and  it  was 
that  the  most  stubborn  determination  to  fight  to 
rather  than  waive  a  single  right  or  privilege,  had  1 
played.    In  1775  they  had  succeeded  in  forcing  th 
troops  to  evacuate  Boston,  and  the  events  of  1776  h 
New  York  (which  the  royalists  occupied  in  that  3 
principal  basis  of  opemtions  for  the  armies  of  the 
country, 

A  glance  at  the  map  vjiW  'fex^ 
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which  falls  into  the  Atlantic  at  New  York,  runs  down  from 
the  north  at  the  back  of  the  New  England  States,  forming  an 
angle  of  about  forty-five  degrees  with  the  line  of  the  coast 
of  the  Atlantic,  along  which  the  New  England  States  are 
situated.  Northward  of  the  Hudson  we  see  a  small  chain  of 
lakes  commimicating  with  the  Canadian  frontiers.  It  is 
necessary  to  attend  closely  to  these  geographical  points,  in 
order  to  understand  the  plan  of  the  operations  which  the 
English  attempted  in  1777,  and  which  the  battle  of  Sara- 
toga defeated. 

The  English  had  a  considerable  force  in  Canada,  .and  in 
1776  had  completely  repulsed  an  attack  which  the  Americans 
had  made  upon  that  province.  The  British  ministry  re- 
solved to  avail  themselves  in  the  next  year  of  the  advantage 
which  the  occupation  of  Canada  gave  them,  not  merely  for 
the  purpose  of  defence,  but  for  the  purpose  of  striking  a 
vigorous  and  crushing  blow  against  the  revolted  colonies. 
With  this  view  the  army  in  Canada  was  largely  reinforced. 
Seven  thousand  veteran  troops  were  sent  out  from  England, 
with  a  corps  of  artillery  abundantly  supplied,  and  led  by 
select  and  experienced  officers.  Large  quantities  of  military 
stores  were  also  furnished  for  the  equipment  of  the  Canadian 
volunteers  who  were  expected  to  join  the  expedition.  It 
was  intended  that  the  force  thus  collected  should  march 
Bonthward  by  the  line  of  the  lakes,  and  thence  along  the 
banks  of  the  Hudson  river.  The  British  army  from  New 
York,  or  a  detachment  of  it,  was  to  make  a  simultaneous 
movement  northward  up  the  line  of  the  Hudson,  and  the 
two  expeditions  were  to  imite  at  Albany,  a  town  on  that 
river.  By  these  operations  all  communication  between  the 
Qorthem  colonies  and  those  of  the  centre  and  south  would 
be  cut  off.  An  irresistible  force  would  be  concentrated  so 
KB  to  crush  all  further  opposition  in  New  England,  and  when 
this  was  done  it  was  believed  that  the  other  colonies  would 
speedily  submit.  The  Americans  had  no  ttooi^^  m  ^Qaa 
field  that  seemed  able  to  baffle  these.  mo-^emeaXa. 
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principal  army,  tinder  "Washington,  was  occupied  in  watch- 
ing over  Pennsylvania  and  the  south.  At  any  rate  it  iras 
believed  that,  in  order  to  oppose  the  plan  intended  for  the 
new  campaign,  the  insurgents  must  risk  a  pitched  battle,  in 
which  the  superiority  of  tlie  royalists,  in  number,  in  diadpline, 
and  in  equipment,  seemed  to  promise  to  the  latter  a  crowning 
victory.  "Without  question  the  plan  was  ably  formed,  and 
had  the  success  jof  the  execution  been  equal  to  the  ingenuity, 
of  the  design,  the  reconquest  or  submission  of  the  thirteen 
United  States  must  in  all  human  probability  have  followed, 
and  the  independence  which  they  proclaimed  in  1776  wodd 
have  been  extinguished  before  it  existed  a  second  year. 
After  the  successful  siege  of  Ticonderago,  the  British  amy  j 
moved  southward  along  Lake  George  to  Shenesborough,  and 
thence  slowly,  and  with  great  difficulty,  across  a  broken  -: 
country,  full  of  creeks  and  marshes,  and  clogged  by  the 
enemy  with  felled  trees  and  other  obstacles,  to  Fort  Edward, 
on  the  Hudson  river,  the  Americans  continuing  to  retire 
before  them.  Burgoyne  reached  the  left  bank  of  the 
Hudson  river  on  the  30th  of  July.  Hitherto  he  had  over- 
come every  difficulty  which  the  enemy  and  the  nature  of 
the  country  had  placed  in  his  way.  His  army  was  in  ex- 
cellent order,  and  in  the  highest  spirits,  and  the  peril  of 
the  expedition  seemed  over  when  they  were  once  on  the 
bank  of  the  river  which  was  to  be  the  channel  of  communi- 
cation between  them  and  the  British  army  of  the  south. 


The  astonislimcnt  and  alarm  which  these  events  pro- 
duced among  the  Americans  were  natm-aUy  great,  but 
in  the  midst  of  their  disasters  none  of  the  colonists  showed 
any  disposition  to  submit.  The  local  governments  of  thf 
New  England  States,  as  well  as  the  Congress,  acted  with 
vigor  and  firmness  in  their  eiforts  to  repel  the  enemy. 
General  Gates  was  sent  to  take  the  command  of  the  army  at 
iSaratoga,  and  AxnoVd,  a.  ^a^oTaXa  -^-^  Americans, 
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was  despatched  by  Washington  to  act  under  him,  >vith  re- 
inforcements of  troops  and  gmis  from  the  main  American 
army. 

Notwithstanding  various  reverses  on  the  part  of  the 
royal  troops,  which  added  greatly  to  the  spirit  and  numbers 
of  the  American  forces,  Burgoyne  determined  to  advance. 
It  was  impossible  any  longer  to  keep  up  his  communications 
with  Canada  by  way  of  the  lakes,  so  as  to  supply  his  army 
on  his  southward  march,  but  having  by  unremitted  ex- 
ertions collected  provisions  for  thirty  days,  he  crossed  the 
Hudson  by  means  of  a  bridge  of  rafts,  and,  marching  a 
short  distance  along  its  western  bank,  he  encamped  on  the 
14th  of  September  on  the  heights  of  Saratoga,  about  six- 
teen miles  from  Albany.  The  Americans  had  fellen  back 
frt)m  Saratoga,  and  were  now  strongly  posted  near  Still- 
water, about  half-way  between  Saratoga  and  Albany,  and 
showed  a  determination  to  recede  no  fiirther. 

Meanwhile  Lord  Howe,  with  the  bulk  of  the  Britisli 
army  that  had  lain  at  New  York,  had  sailed  away  to  the 
Delaware,  and  there  commenced  a  campaign  against 
Washington,  in  which  the  English  general  took  Philadelphia 
and  gained  other  showy  but  unprofitable  successes.  But 
Sir  Henry  Clinton,  a  brave  and  skilful  oflSicer,  was  left  with 
a  considerable  force  at  New  York,  and  he  imdertook  the 
task  of  moving  up  the  Hudson  to  co-operate  with  Biu^goyne. 
Clinton  was  obliged  for  this  purpose  to  wait  for  reinforce- 
ments which  had  been  promised  from  England,  and  these 
did  not  arrive  tiU  September.  As  soon  as  he  received  them, 
Clinton  embarked  about  3000  of  his  men  on  a  flotilla,  con- 
voyed by  some  ships  of  war,  under  Commander  Hothani, 
and  proceeded  to  force  his  way  up  the  river.  The  country 
between  Burgojne's  position  at  Saratoga  and  that  of  the 
Americans  at  Stillwater  was  rugged  and  seamed  with  creeks 
and  watercourses ;  but  after  great  labor  in  making  bridges 
and  temporary  causeways  the  British  army  moved  forward. 
About  four  miles  from  Saratoga,  on  t\Ye  a^cniQcrDL  ^^sia 
A  A  3 
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19  th  of  September,  a  sharp  encounter  took  place  betweea 
part  of  the  English  right  wing,  under  Burgoyne  himself 
and  a  strong  body  of  the  enemy  under  Gates  and  Arnold. 
The  conflict  lasted  till  sunset.  The  British  remained 
masters  of  the  field,  but  the  loss  on  each  side  was  nearly 
equal  (fi-ora  five  to  six  hundred  men),  and  the  spirits  of  the 
Americans  were  greatly  raised  by  having  withstood  the  best 
regular  troops  of  the  English  army.  Burgoyne  now  halted 
again,  and  strengthened  his  position  by  fieldworks  and 
redoubts,  and  the  Americans  also  improved  their  defences. 
The  two  armies  remained  nearly  within  cannon-shot  of 
each  other  for  a  considerable  time,  during  which  Bmgoyne 
was  anxiously  looking  for  intelligence  of  the  promised  ex- 
pedition from  New  York,  which,  according  to  the  originil 
plan,  ought  by  this  time  to  have  been  approaching  Albany 
fi*om  the  south.  At  last  a  messenger  from  Clinton  made  his 
way  with  great  difficulty  to  Burgojme's  camp,  and  brought 
information  that  Clinton  was  on  his  way  up  the  Hudson 
to  attack  the  American  forts  which  barred  the  passage  up 
the  river  to  Albany.  Burgoyne  in  reply  stated  his  hope 
that  the  promised  co-operation  would  be  speedy  and  de- 
cisive, and  added  that  unless  he  received  assistance  before 
the  10th  of  October  he  would  be  obliged  to  retreat  to  the 
lakes  through  want  of  provisions. 


The  numerical  force  of  the  Americans  was  now  greater 
than  the  British,  even  in  regular  troops,  and  the  numbers 
of  the  militia  and  volunteers  which  had  joined  Gates  and 
Arnold  were  greater  still.  The  right  of  the  American 
position,  that  is  to  say,  the  paii;  of  it  nearest  to  the  river,  was 
too  strong  to  be  assailed  with  any  prospect  of  success ;  and 
Burgoyne  therefore  determined  to  endeavour  to  force  their 
left.  For  this  purpose  he  formed  a  column  of  1500  regular 
troops,  with  two  twelve-pounders,  two  howitzers,  and  six 
six-pounders.    It  was  on  the  7th  of  October  that  Buigope 
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led  his  column  on  tlie  attack.  This  column  was  composed 
of  brave  men,  both  English  and  German,  and  in  particular 
it  comprised  one  of  the  best  bodies  of  grenadiers  in  the 
British  service. 

Burgoyne  pushed  forward  som6  bodies  of  irregular  troops 
to  distract  the  enemy's  attention,  and  led  his  column  to 
within  three-quarters  of  a  mile  from  the  left  of  Glates's 
camp,  and  then  deployed  his  men  into  line.  The  grenadiers, 
under  Major  Ackland,  were  drawn  up  on  the  left,  a  corps 
of  Germans  in  the  centre,  and  the  English  light  in&ntry 
and  the  24th  Regiment  on  the  right.  But  Gates  did  not 
wait  to  be  attacked,  and  directly  the  British  line  was  formed 
and  began  to  advance,  the  American  general,  with  admirable 
skill,  caused  a  strong  force  to  make  a  sudden  and  vehement 
rush  against  its  left.  The  grenadiers,  under  Ackland,  sus- 
tained the  charge  of  superior  numbers  nobly.  But  Gates 
sent  more  Americans  forward,  and  in  a  few  minutes  the 
action  became  general  along  the  centre,  so  as  to  prevent  the 
Germans  from  sending  any  help  to  the  grenadiers.  Bur- 
goyne's  right  was  not  engaged,  but  a  mass  of  the  enemy 
was  observed  advancing  fitjm  their  extreme  left,  with  the 
evident  intention  of  turning  the  British  right,  and  cutting 
off  its  retreat.  The  light  infantry  and  the  24th  now  fell 
back,  and  formed  an  oblique  second  line,  which  enabled 
them  to  baffle  this  manoeuvre,  and  also  to  succour  their 
comrades  in  the  left  wing,  the  gallant  grenadiers,  who  were, 
overpowered  by  superior  numbers,  and,  but  for  this  aid, 
must  have  been  cut  to  pieces.  Arnold  now  came  up  with 
three  American  regiments,  and  attacked  the  right  flank  of 
the  English  double  line.  Burgoyne's  whole  force  was  soon 
compelled  to  retreat  towards  their  camp;  the  left  and 
centre  were  in  complete  disorder,  but  the  light  infantry  and 
the  24th  checked  the  ftiry  of  the  assailants,  and  the 
remains  of  Burgoyne's  colmnn  with  great  difficulty  effected 
their  return  to  their  camp,  leaving  six  of  their  guns  in  the 
possession  of  the  enemy,  and  great  numbeta  oi  ^sA 
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wounded  on  the  field,  and  especially  a  large  proportion  of 
the  artillerymen,  who  had  stood  to  their  gtms  till  shot 
down  or  bayoneted  beside  them  by  the  advancing  Ame- 
ricans. 

Burgo3me*s  column  had  been  defeated ;  but  the  action 
was  not  yet  over.  The  English  had  scarcely  entered  the 
camp,  when  the  Americans,  pursuing  their  success,  as- 
saulted it  in  several  places  with  xmcommon  fieroeneflBi 
rushing  to  the  lines  through  a  severe  fire  of  grape-shot  and 
musketry  with  the  utmost  fiiry.  Arnold  especially,  friw 
on  this  day  appeared  maddened  with  the  thirst  of  combat 
and  courage,  urged  on  the  attack  against  a  part  of  the 
intrenchments  which  was  occupied  by  the  light  infimtiy 
under  Lord  Balcarras.  But  the  English  received  himwiA 
vigor  and  spirit.  The  struggle  here  was  obstinate  and 
sanguinary.  At  length,  as  it  grew  towards  evening,  AmcJd, 
having  forced  all  obstacles,  entered  the  works  with  some 
of  the  most  fearless  of  his  followers.  But  in  this  critical 
moment  of  glory  and  danger,  he  received  a  painfiil  woraid 
in  the  same  leg  which  had  already  been  injured  at  the 
assault  on  Quebec.  To  his  bitter  regret  he  was  obliged  to 
be  carried  back.  His  party  still  continued  the  attad:^ 
but  the  English  continued  tiieir  obstinate  resistance,  and 
at  last  night  fell,  and  the  assailants  withdrew  fi*om  this 
quarter  of  the  British  intrenchments.  But  in  another  part 
the  attack  had  been  more  successfiil.  A  body  of  the  Ame- 
ricans, under  Colonel  Brooke,  forced  their  way  in  through 
a  part  of  the  intrenchments  on  the  extreme  right,  which 
was  defended  by  the  German  reserve  under  Colonel  Brej- 
man.  The  Grermans  resisted  well,  and  Brejmian  died  in 
defence  of  his  post;  but  the  Americans  made  good  the 
ground  which  they  had  won,  and  captured  baggage,  tents, 
artillery,  and  a  store  of  ammunition  of  which  they  were 
greatly  in  need.  They  had,  by  establishing  themselves  on  this 
point,  acquired  the  means  of  turning  the  right  flank  of  the 
British  and  gaining  t\vdr  reax.   To  ^x^vent  this  calamity, 
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Bui^yne  effected  during  the  night  a  complete  change  of 
position.  With  great  skill  he  removed  his  whole  army  to 
some  heights  near  the  river,  a  little  northward  of  the  former 
camp,  and  he  there  drew  up  his  men,  expecting  to  be  at- 
tacked on  the  following  day.  But  Gates  was  resolved  not 
to  risk  the  certain  triumph  which  his  success  had  already 
secured  for  him.  He  harassed  the  English  with  skirmishes, 
but  attempted  no  regular  attack.  Meanwhile,  he  detached 
bodies  of  troops  on  both  sides  of  the  Hudson,  to  prevent  the 
British  from  recrossing  that  river,  and  to  bar  their  retreat. 
When  night  fell,  it  became  absolutely  necessary  for  Bur- 
goyne  to  retire  again,  and  accordingly  the  troops  were 
inarched  through  a  rainy  and  stormy  night  towards  Sara- 
toga, abandoning  their  sick  and  wounded,  and  the  gi^ater 
part  of  their  baggage,  to  the  enemy. 

Burgoyne  now  took  up  his  last  position  on  the  heights 
near  Saratoga.  Hemmed  in  by  the  enemy,  who  refused 
any  encounter,  and  baffled  in  all  his  attempts  at  finding 
a  path  of  escape,  he  there  lingered  until  famine  compelled 
him  to  capitulate.  The  fortitude  of  the  British  army  during 
this  mekmcholy  period  has  been  justly  eulogised  by  many 
native  historians,  but  I  prefer  quoting  the  testimony  of  a 
foreign  writer,  as  free  from  all  possibility  of  partiality. 
Botta  says : — 

"  It  exceeds  the  power  of  words  to  describe  the  pitiable 
condition  to  which  the  British  army  was  now  reduced. 
The  troops  were  worn  down  by  a  series  of  toil,  privation, 
siekness,  and  desperate  fighting.  They  were  abandoned 
by  the  Indians  and  Canadians ;  and  the  effective  force  of 
the  whole  army  was  now  diminished  by  repeated  and 
heavy  losses,  which  had  principally  fellen  on  the  best 
soldiers  and  the  most  distinguished  officers,  from  ten 
thousand  combatants  to  less  than  one  half  that  number. 
Of  this  renmant  little  more  than  three  thousand  were 
English. 

"  In  these  circumstances,  and  thus  -we^^w^^  \5ci«^  ^^ssft  ^ 
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invested  by  an  army  of  four  times  their  own  mmiber, 
whose  position  extended  three  parts  of  a  circle  round 
them.  These  revised  to  fight  them^  as  knowing  their  weak- 
ness, and,  from  the  nature  of  the  ground,  they  could  not 
be  attacked  in  any  part.  In  this  helpless  condition,  obliged 
to  be  constantly  imder  arms,  while  the  enemy's  cannon 
played  on  every  part  of  their  camp,  and  even  the  Aipe- 
rican  ri£e-baUs  whistled  in  many  parts  of  the  line,  tiie 
troops  of  Burgoyne  retained  their  customary  fbrnmess,  and, 
sinking  imder  a  hard  necessity,  they  showed  themaelrei 
worthy  of  a  better  fate.  They  could  not  be  reproacbed 
with  an  action  or  a  word  which  betrayed  a  want  of  temper 
or  of  fortitude." 

At  length  the  13  th  of  October  arrived,  and  as  no  pros- 
pect of  assistance  appeared,  and  the  provisions  were  neaiif 
eichausted,  Burgoyne,  by  the  unanimous  advice  of  a  coimcil 
of  war,  sent  a  messenger  to  the  American  camp  to  treat  of 
a  convention.*  Creaof. 

*  Shortly  after  the  convention,  Lord  Comwallis  surrendered  to 
Washington.  In  December  a  treaty  was  arranged  and  formaUr 
signed  in  the  February  following,  by  which  France  acknowledged 
The  Independent  United  States  of  America,  This  waa,  of  conne, 
tantamount  to  a  declaration  of  war  with  England.  Spain  soon  fol- 
lowed Franco,  and  before  long  Holland  took  the  same  course ;  sod 
when  the  treaties  of  1783  restored  peace  to  the  world,  the  indepen- 
dence of  the  United  States  was  recognised  by  their  ancient  parent 
and  recent  enemy,  England. 
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ANCIENT  INDIA. 

Sketches  of  a  nation's  infancy  bear  some  resemblance  to  a 
modem  album  or  note-book,  where  many  pages  are  blank, 
whilst  others  are  crowded  with  graphic  detail ;  where  a  few 
highly-finished  drawings  are  foimd  amongst  numerous 
slight  outlines,  and  where  fragments  of  eloquent  poetry 
are  interspersed  with  dry,  prosaic  autographs.  Or  we 
may  vary  the  image,  and  compare  the  earliest  attainable 
Tiews  of  Hindoo  life  to  a  series  of  life -pictures,  the  first  of 
which  showed  us  the  Patriarchs  on  the  Indus  writing 
hymns,  invoking  the  gods,  and  making  war  on  their  preda- 
tory neighbours ;  whilst  five  classes  of  men  filled  up  the 
firame.  This  five-fold  division  is  not  explained  in  the 
Veda*,  and  commentators  are  not  agreed  upon  the  sub- 
ject ;  but  it  was  evidently  headed  by  the  patriarch  kings 
or  chieftains,  who  imited  in  themselves  the  office  of  high- 
priest  and  sovereign ;  the  second  class  was  probably  formed 
cf  warriors  riding  and  driving  horses ;  the  third  was  in  this 
case  a  class  of  priests ;  the  fourth  comprised  those  following 
agriculture,  trade,  and  mechanics ;  and  the  fifth  is  supposed 
to  have  been  the  aboriginal  race,  who  stole  cattle,  but  who 
possessed  fields,  cities,  and  gold,  tempting  the  intruders  to 
aggression.  We  have  no  means  of  adding  to  what  we  may 
thus  learn  fi:om  the  ancient  hymns,  for  the  Hindoos  have  no 
other  writings  of  the  same  era,  and  neither  Persia  nor  China 
aftbrd  chronicles  referring  to  contiguous  coimtries  of  such 
remote  antiquity;  and  consequently  when  the  Eig-Veda 
lets  the  curtain  fall,  a  pause  ensues  of  about  six  centuries. 

At  length,  the  same  people,  with  their  Vedas  and  their 
S^mskrit,  come  again  upon  the  stage ;  but  the  scenery  has 
^hanged,  and  we  now  behold  them  occupying  the  broad 
land  of  the  Ganges,  and  possessing  important  towns  in  Oude 

*  Veda,  one  of  the  six  divisions  of  the  Sastra. 
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and  Tirhut.    But  we  cannot  at  presait  advert  to  their 
political  acquisitions,  for  our  attention  is  at  once  riveted  by 
a  group  of  venerable  persons  upon  whom  the  chief  light  of 
the  picture  is  made  to  &11.    They  are  sitting  upon  sacred 
kusa  grass ;  their  hair  is  shaved,  their  looks  composed,  and 
they  are  clothed  in  religious  raiment  peculiar  to  them- 
selves ;  kings  humbly  take  off  their  tiaras  as  they  bov  to 
the  feet  of  the  holy  men ;  the  merchant  class  make  obtt- 
sance  at  a  respectfal  distance ;  and  the  fourth  and  lowest 
class  sweep  the  roads,  uphold  imibrellas,  and  wave  the  fiu» 
and  fly-flappers.    In  this  second  picture  we  note  great 
changes  to  have  taken  place,  and  especially  the  sharp  sepa- 
ration which  has  been  effected  between  civil  and  religioos 
offices.    The  king,  no  longer  permitted  to  invoke  the  gods, 
has  resigned  the  first  place  of  honor  to  the  Brahmana,  wbo 
are  a  new  and  sacred  class,  seeking  to  monopolise  leamiag) 
power,  and  religion.   The  process  by  which  this  change  TO 
effected  remains  hidden  behind  the  scenes,  and  we  can  only 
conjecture  that  many  struggles  and  failures  occurred  before 
the  Brahmans  succeeded  in  establishing  their  claims  to  divine 
origin  and  the  sole  right  of  performing  religious  functions, 
and  of  exercising  spiritual  dominion.  But  at  the  same  time 
we  believe  that  the  very  word  Brahman  originated  in  philo- 
sophical speculation.    In  a  passage  of.  great  eloquence,  Dr. 
Muller  describes  man,  in  the  hymns  of  the  Rig-Veda, 
striving  to  solve  the  riddle  of  this  world.    He  stares  at  the 
tent  of  heaven,  and  asks  who  supports  it ;  he  gives  names 
to  all  the  powers  of  nature ;  he  invokes  them  ;  but  still  he 
feels  that  within  his  o'wti  breast  there  is  a  Power  that  wants 
a  name,  "  a  Power  nearer  to  him  than  all  the  gods  of  Na- 
ture ;  a  Power  that  is  never  mute  when  he  prays,  never 
absent  when  he  fears  and  trembles  :  it  seems  to  inspire  his 
prayers,  and  yet  to  listen  to  them  ;  it  seems  to  live  in  him, 
and  yet  to  support  him  and  all  around  him.    The  only 
name  he  can  find  for  this  mysterious  power  is  Brahmi,  for 
Brahmi  means  origlnvvWy  foxce,  mll^  wish,  and  the  propul' 
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ove  power  of  creation."  Bralimaiis  we  imagine  to  have 
been  men  distinguished  by  their  knowledge  of  Brahmi,  who 
gradually  became  the  most  powerful  section  of  the  Hindoo 
people.  Mrs»  Speir. 

MODERN  INDU. 

If  the  original  conquerors  of  India  were  men  of  corn-age  and 
patriotism,  their  numbers  were  so  small  that  they  failed  to 
impress  these  characteristics  upon  the  nation  with  which 
they  eventually  became  amalgamated  ;  and  if,  imder  them, 
India  was  united  in  one  government,  it  certainly  soon  be- 
came broken  up  into  a  number  of  separate  kingdoms,  the 
want  of  union  among  which,  added  to  the  absence  of 
national  sympathy,  and  the  cowardly  character  of  the 
natives,  made  an  invasion  a  matter  of  but  little  difficulty. 
Accordingly,  from  the  time  of  the  first  establishment  of 
Mahommedanism  in  Arabia  and  Persia,  we  find  one  force 
ailer  another  sweeping  down  upon  the  fertile  plains  of  India, 
devastating,  pillaging,  and  laying  waste  —  and  generally 
returning  thereafter  to  the  place  whence  tliey  came.  The 
first  permanent  establishment  of  the  Mussulman  supremacy 
was  in  the  year  1206,  imder  Kootub  ood  Deen.  From  this 
time  forward  various  Mahommedan  djmasties  succeeded 
each  other  upon  the  throne  of  Delhi.  The  power  of  the 
emperors  was  more  or  less  extended  according  to  their 
energy,  and  much  of  their  time  was  occupied  in  crushing 
the  rebellions  of  their  own  subordinates  in  distant  provinces. 
Few  of  them  died  quietly  in  their  beds;  and  usurpation 
was  their  general  title  to  the  imperial  power.  The  most 
remarkable  Mahommedan  invasion  was  that  of  Tamerlane, 
A.D.  1398.  He  was  a  Mogul  Tartar  chieftain,  who  subdued 
Persia,  and  finally  extended  his  conquests  to  India.  Afb^^^ 
stripping  that  country  of  all  the  treasvxrea 
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could  find,  massacring  hundreds  of  thousands  in  cold  blood, 
burning  Delhi  under  circumstances  of  the  greatest  cruelty 
and  treachery,  and  overthrowing  the  e2dsting  Mussolman 
dynasty,  he  suddenly  returned  to  Persia.  His  return  was 
marked  by  the  taking  of  Meerut,  on  which  occasion  he 
put  "  every  soul  within  it  to  the  sword."  His  coiurse  home- 
ward was  distinguished  by  similar  ravages ;  he  marked 
his  way  with  fire  and  sword,  leaving  anarchy,  fiunine,  and 
pestilence  behind  him." 

After  Tamerlane's  invasion,  there  was  no  fixed  govern- 
ment until,  in  1526,  Baber,  his  descendant  of  the  sixtli 
generation,  who  was  the  Sultan  of  Gabool,  again  invaded 
India,  and  founded  the  dynasty  which  has  been  ever  amce 
on  the  throne.  Under  the  Emperor  Akbar,  who  ruled  from 
1556  to  1605,  the  Mussulman  empire  in  India  reached  its 
greatest  extent.  Akbar's  sway  extended  over  all  that  we 
now  call  India,  and  during  his  reign  even  the  most  remote 
provinces  were  submissive  to  the  central  authority  at  DeDiL 
Under  the  grandson  of  Akbar,  Shah  Jehan,  whose  reign 
began  in  1627,  the  empire  attained  its  greatest  glory;  and 
it  was  by  this  monarch  that  many  of  the  principal  architec- 
tural works  of  India  were  erected.  Still  the  reign  of  Shah 
Jehan  was  far  from  peaceful  and  imdisturbed.  The  fabric  of 
Mahommedan  supremacy  gave  evident  tokens  of  how  slight 
a  foundation  it  possessed.  The  usual  precautions  which  the 
emperor  had  taken,  on  ascending  the  throne,  by  putting  to 
death  his  brother  and  all  the  other  members  of  the  imperial 
family,  except  his  Own  descendants,  did  not  suflice  to  prevent 
attempts  at  usurpation.  He  passed  several  years  in  endea- 
vouring to  subdue  conflicting  rebellions  organised  by  his 
sons,  whom  he  had  made  viceroys.  The  third  son,  Aurung- 
zebe,  after  a  double  treachery  to  his  father  and  to  one  of  his 
revolted  brothers,  whose  rebellion  he  had  sworn  to  support, 
at  length  obtained  the  throne  in  1658,  and  confined  hi« 
father  in  a  prison,  where  he  dragged  out  the  last  years  of 
hialife,  .  Aumngzebe's  Te\ga\«ka\.^^^^^%»x^«  "VSxAsstten 
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tihe  empire,  althougli  outwardly  as  splendid  as  ever,  became 
tborotighly  pervaded  by  that  incurable  decay  which,  after 
.  Ms  death,  destroyed  in  a  few  years  the  vast  and  blood- 
cemented  febric  of  the  Mogul  power  ^n  India.  Even  during 
his  lifetime  disorganisation  was  prevented  only  by  his  con- 
stant vigilance,  and  the  commanding  power  of  his  master- 
mind. After  seizing  the  imperial  power,  Aurungzebe  was 
for  some  time  annoyed  by  his  brothers,  who  continued  to 
support  by  arms  their  pretensions  to  the  throne.  Finally, 
liowever,  he  overcame  all  opposition,  and  rid  himself  of  his 
troublesome  relatives  by  summary  executions.  Minium, 

 f— 

THB  EAELY  PROGRESS  OF  THE  EAST  INDIA 
COMPAinr  (10)98-1740). 

tJp  to  the  time  of  Aurungzebe's  death,  our  relations  with 
India  were  very  simple,  and  might  be  easily  and  rapidly 
described.    The  Mogul  court  was  the  one  object  which  we 
had  to  observe,  and  in  regard  to  which  we  had  to  act.  To 
be  on  good  terms  with  the  Mogul  emperors  was  to  be 
prosperous  and  safe ;  to  incur  their  displeasure  was  to  be 
in  danger  and  difficulty.    The  Company  had  troubles  out- 
side the  pale  of  their  Indian  relations,  opponents  at  home, 
foreign  rivals  on  the  seas,  and  interlopers  on  their  own 
commercial  groimds ;  but,  as  far  as  the  powers  of  India 
were  concerned,  the  Mogul  sovereigns  were  supreme,  and 
our  a£^s  were  simple  accordingly.    We  had  to  maintain 
and  improve  our  commercial  privileges,  to  secure  a  per- 
manent footing  in  the  country ;  and,  for  the  rest,  to  buy 
■^nd  sell  to  the  best  advantage.    But  a  time  of  change  must 
sooner  or  later;  and  the  nature  of  the  change  which 
■•sue  on  the  death  of  such  a  sovereign  as  Aurung- 
T  a  reign  of  forty-nine  years,  might  be  fore.tR>V^ 
*y  pretensions  to  second  sight.   "W^en.  ^  x^S^^ 
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wise,  efficient,  strong  in  will,  and  imposing  in  his  success, 
dies  after  along  reign,  leaving  several  sons,  a  weakgovem" 
ment,  civil  strife,  and  foreign  war  as  consequence,  maj  be 
only  too  confidently  anticipated.  In  the  case  of  Aurnng- 
zebe  and  his  sons,  the  chances  of  the  future  wore  em 
worse  than  usual.  The  last  of  the  great  Moguls  com- 
manded everything  but  affection.  He  irritated  his  depen- 
dents and  subjects  while  compelling  them  to  admire  lus 
abilities  and  wisdom.  He  alienated  the  Hindoos  (the  great 
mass  of  his  subjects)  by  constant  checks  and  discourage- 
ments, while  protecting  them  from  Mussulman  persecution. 
He  was  regarded  by  the  £iithftil  as  a  greater  monarch  dian 
even  Akbar ;  yet  they  gave  him  no  such  e£fectual  support 
as  enabled  him  to  accomplish  his  schemes.  He  conquered 
the  Deccan  ;  yet,  in  his  old  age,  he  had  more  and  more  to 
dread  from  the  Mahrattas ;  and,  as  he  himself  disdoAed,  be 
was  borne  down  by  anxiety  as  to  whathe  might  have  to  en- 
dure in  life,  and  dread  of  what  he  might  have  to  encounter 
after  death.  It  must  have  been  plain  to  all  eyes  that  bad 
times  were  coming ;  and  the  British  would  have  foreseen,  if 
their  wisdom  had  corresponded  to  their  needs,  that  com- 
plications and  embarrassments  must  arise,  largely  affecting, 
if  not  entirely  changing,  their  relations  with  the  Mogul 
Empire.  In  one  instance  by  accident,  and  in  another  by  a 
movement  of  foolish  ambition,  the  British  were  on  bad 
tei-ms  with  Aurungzebe,  some  years  before  his  death.  In 
1698,  a  pilgrim  ship  on  its  way  to  Mecca  was  taken  by 
pirates,  who  were,  or  were  said  to  be,  English.  The  em- 
peror ordered  the  arrest  of  the  merchants  at  our  ketones, 
and  tlie  seizure  of  Bombay ;  but  his  own  agents  were 
favorable  to  their  British  neighboiu^  and  admitted  their 
plea  of  innocence  ;  and  if  anything  was  done,  it  was  only 
in  the  way  oi  inflicting  a  fine.  We  have  now  to  refer  to 
the  other  case — that  of  the  hostile  movement  in  Bengal, 
in  1C8C,  when  tlie  Compm^,  ^ few  troops 

^•om  home,  hoped  to  oUam  x^^^      W^m^  ^\sssv- 
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tonal  footing  by  seizing  and  fortifying  Cliittagong.  The 
scheme  foiled,  through  misadventure  and  mismanagement ; 
and  the  incident  was  one  which  naturallj  deepened  the 
emperor's  distrust,  and  confirmed  the  jealous  antipathy  of 
the  Nabob  of  Bengal  to  the  English.  The  aged  emperor's 
life  was  prolonged  beyond  the  period  of  rivalship  in 
England  and  strife  in  Parliament,  which  seemed  likely  to 
extinguish  the  Company's  privil^s  altogether,  and  imder 
which  the  trade  of  India  was  practically  free  from  1693  to 
1698 ;  and  Aurungzebe  was  stiU  living  when  the  associa- 
tions which  had  battled  for  the  commerce  of  his  empire 
at  length  joined  their  forces  as  "  The  United  Company  of 
Merchants  of  England,  trading  to  the  East  Indies."  TVTiile 
their  old  patron  was  failing  in  strength  and  spirits  as  he 
verged  on  his  ninetieth  year,  the  British  merchants  obtained 
the  grant  of  Calcutta,  as  before  mentioned,  built  Fort 
William,  raised  Bengal  from  its  subjection  to  Bombay  up 
to  the  rank  of  a  presidency,  and  obtained  from  Parliament, 
in  the  form  of  an  absolute  prohibition  of  Indian  manu- 
factured goods  for  home  consumption,  a  reversal  of  the 
free  trade  which  had  existed  for  several  years,  to  the 
advantage  of  the  public,  and  the  discontent  of  the  Com- 
pany. 

Then,  afler  five  years  more,  spent  in  establishing  ketones 
wherever  they  coidd  be  imposed,  and  in  finding  that  many 
of  them  were  more  expensive  than  they  were  worth,  the 
catastrophe  arrived.  Aurungzebe  died  in  1707;  and  with 
him  the  empire  of  the  Moguls  may  be  said  to  have  passed 
away.  Crimes  of  violence  and  treachery  had  been  fre- 
quent before ;  now  they  occurred  at  the  court  of  Delhi 
and  its  dependencies  in  an  unintermitting  series,  and 
external  foes  used  their  opportunities;  so  that  when 
Aurungzebe  had  been  dead  thirty  years,  the  empire  was 
just  in  the  state  of  helplessness  and  corruption  which  had 
tempted  Timur  and  Baber  to  invade  it.    The  same  thiw^ 
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happened  again.  The  greatest  of  Pendaa  warrioni  Nadir 
Shah,  crossed  the  Indus  towards  the  dose  of  1738,  and 
was  giving  out  his  decrees  from  the  Palace  of  DeDd  in 
March  1739.  Harriet  MarHMOH. 


THE  CONQUEST  OF  INDIA  (1740—1752). 
The  period  last  described  was  that  of  transition  firom  die 
first  phase  of  British  life  in  India  to  another  which  had  not 
been  dreamed  of  by  the  earliest  adventurera.  The  com- 
mercial character  of  our  Eastern  enterprise  was  now  to 
merge  in  the  military  and  territorial. 

The  first  recognition  of  us  as  holders  of  territoiy  nas 
fi:om  the  date  of  the  patents  granted  to  us  by  a  descendant 
of  Aurungzebe's,  in  1717.  There  were  thirty 'four  of 
these  patents,  which,  coUectLyely,  secured  great  privikges 
to  our  trade  in  the  way  of  exemption  firom  duties  and 
aggressions,  while  they  gave  us  certain  villages  near 
Madras  which  had  been  the  subject  of  dispute,  and  per- 
mitted the  Company  to  rent  the  island  of  Diu,  near  Masa- 
lipatam,  and  to  purchase  the  lordship  of  thirty-seven  towns 
near  Calcutta.  We  had  before  held,  at  Madras,  a  strip  of 
coast,  five  miles  long  and  one  mile  wide ;  at  Bombay,  a 
small  island,  all  rock  and  salt  marsh ;  and  in  Bengal,  little 
more  than  the  plot  of  ground  on  which  Calcutta  stood. 
By  this  great  charter  of  1717,  as  the  English  considered  it, 
we  became  possessed  of  both  banks  of  the  river,  for  an 
extent  of  ten  miles  below  Calcutta.  The  expectations  of 
the  merchants  at  home  were  unbounded,  now  that  such  a 
footing  was  obtained  in  the  rich  province  of  Bengal — all 
risks  and  burdens  being  at  the  same  time  removed,  as  6r 
as  the  authority  of  the  court  of  Delhi  extended^  The 
patents  had  been  rather  expensive,  it  is  true,  and  so  wtf 
the  embassy  which  obtained  them  by  bribes  firom  the 
debased  Mogul  aovexdgn,  ""BxmxcJKSxa  \  and  some  of  the 
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**piiIatioiis  were  evaded  hy  the  local  rulers ;  but  it  was 
iot  doubted  that  the  profits  under  the  new  system  woidd 
pay  for  aU.  This  did  not  turn  out  true,  however. 
Ihe  commerce  of  the  Company  did  not  increase,  even 
fcough  the  taste  for  tea  became  wonderfully  developed  in 
Surope.  At  any  time  within  the  following  thirty  years 
lie  commerce  of  the  Company  might  be  shown  to  have 
nearly  equalled  by  that  of  single  firms  in  London. 
Yet  were  the  English  people  regarded  in  India,  not 
exactly  as  "  a  nation  of  shopkeepers,"  for  the  natives  had 
been  told  that  Europe  did  not  contain  more  than  ten  thou^ 
Band  men  altogether  —  but  as  a  sort  of  pedlar  caste.  The 
French  had  establishments,  imitated  fi'om  ours,  as  ours 
were  from  the  Dutch  —  presidencies  ruled  by  a  governor, 
inth  the  help  of  a  council,  composed  of  senior  merchants, 
«rhile  the  lower  offices  were  filled  by  junior  merchants, 
actors,  and  writers ;  and  yet  the  French  were  regarded  as 
i  military  people  and  admired  accordingly,  long  before  we 
were  supposed  to  be  anything  but  shopkeepers.  The  reason 
iSBigned  for  this  contrasted  estimate,  is  that  the  French 
yere  the  first  to  discover  the  two  great  secrets  of  European 
trength  in  India :  that  European  strength  depended  essen- 
ially  on  military  prestige ;  and  that  the  native  soldier  was 
usceptible  of  training  in  European  discipline.  While  the 
2w  native  soldiers,  first  retained  at  Bombay,  and  then  at 
ladras,  were  still  the  disorderly  ill-armed  peons  that  they 
^ere  when  taken  into  pay,  the  French  authorities  were 
•aining  and  arming  their  native  bands  (as  well  as  the 
lacks  from  Afirica),  and  were  not  long  in  convincing  their 
[ahratta  neighbours  that,  however  it  might  be  with  the 
nglish,  there  were  other  Europeans  who  were  equal  to 
ar,  and  had  a  liking  for  it.  The  time  was  at  hand  for  k 
lange  in  Mogul  and  Mahratta  public  opinion  in  regard  to 
le  British. 

The  French  had  two  presidencies  m1iie'E»aa\. —  otL'^*^ 
Isle  of  France  and  the  other  atPoTiSidDieTt^.  'tVv^ 
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three  factories  in  India  were  subject  to  the  Pondicherry 
Government  —  one  on  the  Malabar  and  another  on  the 
Goromandel  coast;  and  a  third,  Chandemagore,  on  tiie 
Hooghly,  twenty-three  miles  above  Calcutta. 

In  1732  commerce  seemed  to  be  under  an  evil  star  in 
that  Bengal  region.  The  English  Government  rednoed 
their  dividends  that  year,  notwithstanding  the  splendid 
terms  they  had  obtained  from  Delhi ;  and  as  for  the  Fiend 
&ctory  at  Chandemagore,  it  was  in  a  truly  b^garly  state 
Commerce  seemed  to  be  extinct ;  there  was  not  a  vessel  ( 
any  class  at  its  wharf;  and  poverty  and  license  divide 
the  lives  of  the  wretched  inhabitants  of  the  wooden  hnl 
which  constituted  the  settlement.  An  able  man  arriye 
as  manager,  and  stone  dweUings  rose  up  in  the  place  ( 
wooden  huts,  to  the  number  of  two  thousand;  and,  is 
stead  of  a  dead  stillness  at  the  waterside,  from  twelve  1 
fifteen  vessels  a  day  were  coming  and  going.  The  hot 
and  the  man  had  arrived  for  the  French ;  and  the  hov 
and  the  man  were  approaching  for  the  English.  Whil 
the  great  Dupleix  was  beginning  his  reforms  there  in  tL 
prime  vigor  of  his  years,  a  child  in  England  was  givin 
almost  as  much  annoyance  to  his  relations  as  he  was  here 
after  to  cause  to  Dupleix.  The  Spaniards  say  that  "th 
thorn  comes  into  the  world  point  foremost."  It  was  so  i 
this  case.  The  uncle  of  little  Robert  Clive,  then  in  hi 
seventh  year,  wrote  a  sad  character  of  him.  "  Fighting,  t 
which  he  is  out  of  measure  addicted,"  said  his  uncle,  "give 
his  temper  such  a  fierceness  and  imperiousness,  that  he  flif 
out  on  every  trifling  occasion."  At  the  same  date,  ther 
was  bom  in  a  poor  parsonage  in  "Worcestershire  a  forlor 
in&nt,  the  son  of  a  &ther  married  at  sixteen,  and  sooi 
after  dead,  and  of  a  mother  who  died  in  a  few  days  afte 
the  orphan's  birth,  leaving  him  to  the  care  of  a  grand&thei 
simk  in  trouble  and  poverty.  No  one  living  could  thei 
have  divined  what  connection  coidd  exist  among  the  de» 
tinies  of  these  three.    Nor  would  it  have  been  easier  t( 
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guess  seven  years  later.  At  that  later  date  Dupleix  had 
purchased  no  less  than  seventy  vessels  to  cany  his  com- « 
modities  to  all  parts  of  the  known  world,  extmguishing  in 
Bengal  the  English  reputation  for  commercial  ability,  and 
bringing  splendid  returns  to  his  own  co£fers.  Robert  Clive 
was  then  full  of  mischief  —  sitting  on  the  spout  at  the  top 
of  the  lofty  steeple  of  Market  Drayton  Church,  and  levying 
a  black-mail  *  of  apples  and  hal^ence,  with  his  rabble  rout 
of  naughty  boys  at  his  heels,  on  the  tradesmen  who  feared 
for  their  windows.  As  for  little  "Warren,  the  orphan,  then 
seven  years  old,  he  was  lying  beside  the  brook  which  flows 
through  the  lands  of  his  ancestry,  and,  as  he  himself  told 
afterwards,  making  up  his  mind  to  the  personal  ambition  of 
his  life  —  to  be,  like  his  fore&thers  of  several  generations, 
Hastings  of  Daylesford.  On  these  three  —  the  ambitious 
and  imscrupulous  French  manager,  already  at  his  work, 
the  turbident  English  schoolboy,  and  the  romantic  child, 
dreaming  under  the  great  ancestral  oaks,  while  living 
and  learning  among  ploughboys  —  the  destinies  of  British 
India  were  to  hang.  Through  them  we  were  to  hold  India 
as  a  territory,  and  by  a  military  tenure ;  and  to  have  a 
policy  there,  perhaps  as  important  to  the  human  race  in  the 
long  ran  as  that  of  the  mother-country  —  however  much 
may  be  comprehended  in  that  abstraction.  Ibid. 

*  Black'tnailf  a  kind  of  tax  levied  by  banditti —in  return  for 
which  the  property  of  the  payers  was  secured  from  pillage. 
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[It  is  now  little  more  than  a  centuiy  since  the  Engliiih  began  to 
establish  themselyes  in  any  force  upon  the  peninsula  of  India;  and 
we  at  present  possess  in  that  eount^  a  more  extensiye  temtoiy  ud  . 
a  more  numerous  popuMion  than  any  European  power  can  botftol  , 
In  no  instance  has  the  genius  of  the  English  and  their  ooonee 
shone  forth  more  conspicuouslj  than  in  their  contest  with  the  Enoffl  - 
for  the  empire  of  Inoia.    The  numbers  on  both  sides  were  aim 
inconsiderable,  but  the  two  nations  were  fairlj  matched  in  tae  ^ 
cabinet  and  in  the  field :  the  stru^e  was  long  and  obstinate,  and 
at  the  conclusion  the  French  rcmamed  masters  of  a  dismantled  town, 
and  the  English  of  the  grandest  and  most  extensive  oolonj  that  the 
nt'orld  has  ever  seen.   £idi  this  splendid  acquisition  is  due  to  the 
genius  and  daring  of  a  single  man.]  Tma. 


Clive  had  been  only  a  few  months  in  ihe  amy,  when 
intelligence  arrived  that  peace  had  been  concluded  between  r 
Great  Britain  and  France.    Dupleix  *  was  in  congequence  i- 
compelled  to  restore  Madras  to  the  English  company,  and  ^ 
the  young  ensign  was  at  liberty  to  resume  his  former  > 
business.    He  did,  indeed,  return  for  a  short  time  to  hifl  i 
desk.    He  again  quitted  it  in  order  to  assist  Major  Law- 
rence in  some  petty  hostilities  with  the  natives,  and  then 
again  returned  to  it.    While  he  thus  was  wavering  between 
a  military  and  a  commercial  life,  events  took  place  which 
decided  his  choice.    The  politics  of  India  assumed  a  new 
aspect.    There  was  peace  between  the  English  and  French 
crowns,  but  there  arose  between  the  English  and  French 
companies  trading  to  the  East  a  war  most  eventful  and  j 
important,  a  war  in  which  the  price  was  nothing  less  than  i 
the  magnificent  inheritance  of  the  house  of  Tamerlane. 

The  empire  which  Baber  and  his  Moguls  reared  in  the 
sixteenth  century  was  long  one  of  the  most  extensive  and 
splendid  in  the  world.    In  no  European  kingdom  was  so 

*  The  French  commandant  previously  alluded  to. 
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iaxge  a  populatioii  subject  to  a  smgle  prince,  or  so  large  a 
revenue  poured  into  the  treasury.  The  beauty  and  mag- 
nificence of  the  buildings  erected  by  the  sovereigns  of  Hin- 
doBtan  amazed  even  travellers  who  had  seen  St.  Peter's. 
The  innumerable  retinues  and  gorgeous  decorations  which 
surroimded  the  throne  of  Delhi,  dazzled  even  eyes  which 
were  accustomed  to  the  pomp  of  Versailles.  Some  of  the 
great  viceroys,  who  held  their  posts  by  virtue  of  commissions 
from  the  Mogul,  ruled  as  many  subjects  as  the  King  of 
£^nce  or  the  Emperor  of  Germany.  Even  the  deputies 
of  these  deputies  might  well  rank,  as  to  extent  of  territory 
and  amount  of  revenue,  with  the  Grand-Duke  of  Tuscany 
or  the  Elector  of  Saxony. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  this  great  empire,  powerful 
and  prosperous  as  it  appears  on  a  superficial  view,  was 
yet,  even  in  its  best  days,  far  worse  governed  than  the 
worst  governed  parts  of  Europe  now  are.  The  administra- 
tion was  tainted  with  all  the  vices  of  Oriental  despotism, 
and  with  all  the  vices  inseparable  from  the  domination  of 
race  over  race.  The  conflicting  pretences  of  the  princes 
of  the  royal  house  produced  a  long  series  of  crimes  and 
public  disasters.  Ambitious  lieutenants  of  the  sovereign 
sometimes  aspired  to  independence.  Fierce  tribes  of  Hin- 
doos, impatient  of  a  foreign  yoke,  frequently  withheld 
tribute,  repelled  the  armies  of  the  Government  from  the 
moTintain  iastnesses,  and  poured  down  in  arms  on  the  cul- 
tivated plains.  In  spite,  however,  of  much  constant  mal- 
iEidniinistration,  in  spite  of  occasional  convulsions  which 
shook  the  whole  frame  of  society,  this  great  monarchy  on 
the  whole  retained,  during  some  generations,  an  outward 
appearance  of  imity,  majesty,  and  energy.  But  throughout 
the  long  reign  of  Aurungzebe,  the  state,  notwithstanding 
all  that  the  vigor  and  policy  of  the  prince  could  effect, 
was  hastening  to  dissolution.  After  his  death,  which  took 
place  in  the  year  1707,  the  ruin  was  fearfully  rapid. 
Violent  shocks  .from  without  co-operated  with  an  incurabL^ 
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decay  which  was  &st  proceediug  within,  and  in  a  few  years 
the  empire  had  undergone  utter  decomposition. 

A  succession  of  nominal  sovereigns,  sunk  in  indolence 
and  debauchery,  sauntered  away  life  in  secluded  palaces, 
chewing  opium,  fondling  concubines,  and  listening  to  baf- 
foons.  A  succession  of  ferocious  invaders  descended  through 
the  western  passes,  to  prey  on  the  defenceless  wealth  of 
Hindostan.  A  Persian  conqueror  crossed  the  Indus, 
marched  through  the  gates  of  Delhi,  and  bore  away  in 
triumph  those  treasures  of  which  the  magnificence  bad 
astounded  Roe  and  Bemier,  —  the  Peacock  throne,  on 
which  the  richest  jewels  of  Golconda  had  been  disposed  bj 
the  most  skilful  hands  of  Europe,  and  the  inestimable 
Mountain  of  Light,  which,  after  many  strange  vicissitades, 
lately  shone  in  the  bracelet  of  Bunjeet  Sing,  and  is  now 
destined  to  adorn  the  hideous  idol  of  Orissa.  The  A%ban 
soon  followed  to  complete  the  work  of  devastation  wbich 
the  Persian  had  begun.  The  warlike  tribes  of  Hajpootana 
threw  off  the  Mussulman  yoke.  A  band  of  mercenaij 
soldiers  occupied  Rohilcund.  The  Seiks  ruled  on  the 
Indus.  The  Jauts  spread  dismay  along  the  Jumna.  The 
highlands,  which  border  on  the  western  sea-coast  of  India, 
poured  forth  a  yet  more  formidable  race,  a  race  which  was 
long  the  terror  of  every  native  power,  and  which,  after 
many  desperate  and  doubtful  struggles,  yielded  only  to  the 
fortime  and  genius  of  England.  It  was  under  the  reign  of 
Aurungzebe  that  this  wild  clan  of  plimderers  first  descended 
from  their  mountains,  and  soon  after  his  death  every  comer 
of  his  wide  empire  learned  to  tremble  at  the  mighty  name  of 
the  Mahrattas.  Many  fertile  vice-royalties  were  entirely  sub- 
dued by  them.  Their  dominions  stretched  across  the  pe- 
ninsula from  sea  to  sea.  Mahratta  captains  reigned  at 
Poonah,  at  Gualior,  in  Guzerat,  in  Berar,  and  in  Tanjore. 
Nor  did  they,  though  they  had  become  great  sovereigns, 
therefore  cease  to  be  freebooters.  They  still  retained  the 
predatory  habits  of  their  fbrefiithers.    Every  region  which 
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was  not  subject  to  tlieir  rule  was  wasted  by  their  incursions. 
Wherever  their  kettledrums  were  heard,  the  peasant  threw 
Ids  bag  of  rice  on  his  shoulder,  hid  his  small  savings  in  his 
girdle,  and  fled  with  his  wife  and  children  to  the  mountains 
or  the  junguls,  to  the  milder  neighbourhood  of  the  hyena 
and  the  tiger.  Many  provinces  redeemed  their  harvests  by 
the  pajrment  of  an  annual  ransom.  Even  the  wretched 
phantom,  who  still  bore  the  imperial  title,  stooped  to  pay 
this  ignominious  black-mail.  The  camp-fires  of  one  ra- 
pacious leader  were  seen  from  the  walls  of  the  palace  of 
Delhi.  Another,  at  the  head  of  his  innumerable  cavalry, 
descended  year  after  year  on  the  rice-fields  of  Bengal. 
Even  the  European  factors  trembled  for  their  magazines. 
Less  than  a  himdred  years  ago,  it  was  thought  necessary  to 
fortify  Calcutta  against  the  horsemen  of  Berar,  and  the 
name  of  the  Mahratta  ditch  stiU  preserves  the  memory  of 
the  danger. 

The  man  who  first  saw  that  it  was  possible  to  found 
an  European  empire  on  the  ruins  of  the  Mogul  mo- 
narchy was  Dupleix.  His  restless,  capacious,  and  inven- 
tive mind  had  formed  this  scheme  at  a  time  when  the 
ablest  servants  of  the  English  company  were  busied  only 
about  invoices  and  bills  of  lading.  Nor  had  he  only  pro- 
posed to  himself  the  end.  He  had  also  a  just  and  distinct 
view  of  the  means  by  which  it  was  to  be  attained.  He 
clearly  saw  that  the  greatest  forces  which  the  provinces  of 
India  could  bring  into  the  field  would  be  no  match  for  a 
small  body  of  men  trained  in  the  discipline  and  guided  by 
the  tactics  of  the  West.  He  saw  also  that  the  natives  of  India 
might,  under  European  commanders,  be  formed  into  splendid 
armies.  He  was  perfectly  aware  that  the  most  easy  and 
convenient  way  in  which  an  European  adventurer  could 
exercise  sovereignty  in  India,  was  to  govern  the  motions, 
and  to  speak  through  the  mouth  of  some  glittering  puppet 
dignified  by  the  title  of  Nabob  or  Nizam.  The  arts,  bo^  of 
war  and  policy,  which  a  few  years  later  Yrete  ^m^Vs^^^wSjSa. 
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such  signal  success  by  the  English,  were  first  undentood 
and  practised  by  this  ingenious  and  aspiring  Frenchman. 

The  English  had  made  some  feeble  and  irresolute  ifr- 
tempts  to  stop  the  rapid  and  brilliant  career  of  the  mal 
company,  and  continued  to  recognise  Mahomed  Ali  as 
Nabob  of  the  Camatic.    But  the  dominions  of  Mahomed 
Ali  consisted  of  Trichinopoly  alone ;  and  Trichinopoly  ¥» 
now  inyested  by  Chimda  Sahib  and  his  French  auxiliaries. 
To  raise  the  siege  seemed  impossible.    The  small  foe 
which  was  then  at  Madras  had  no  commander.  Mqor 
Lawrence  had  returned  to  England,  and  not  a  single  offieer 
of  established  character  remained  in  the  settlement.  The 
natives  had  learned  to  look  with  contempt  on  the  mi^^ 
nation  which  was  soon  to  conquer  and  to  rule  them.  Th^ 
had  seen  the  French  colors  flying  on  Fort  St.  Gleaige; 
they  had  seen  the  chie&  of  the  English  fectoiy  led  in 
triumph  through  the  streets  of  Pondicherry;   tiiey  had 
seen  the  arms  and  counsels  of  Dupleix  everywhere  success- 
ful, while  the  opposition  which  the  authorities  of  Madias 
had  made  to  his  progress  had  served  only  to  expose  their 
own  weakness,  and  to  heighten  his  glory.    At  this  moment 
the  valor  and  genius  of  an  obscure  English  youth  suddenly 
turned  the  tide  of  fortune. 

Clive  was  now  twenty-five  years  old.  After  hesitating 
for  some  time  between  a  mihtary  and  a  commercial  life,  he 
had  at  length  been  placed  in  a  post  which  partook  of  both 
characters,  that  of  commissary  to  the  troops,  with  the  rank 
of  captain.  The  present  emei'gency  called  forth  all  his 
powers.  He  represented  to  his  superiors  that,  luiless  some 
vigorous  efibrts  were  made,  Trichinopoly  would  fell,  the 
house  of  Anaverdy  Khan  would  perish,  and  the  French 
would  become  the  real  masters  of  the  whole  peninsula  of 
India.  It  was  absolutely  necessary  to  strike  some  daring 
blow.  If  an  attack  were  made  on  Arcot,  the  capital  of  the 
Camatic,  and  the  favorite  residence  of  the  Nabobs,  it  was 
not  impossible  that  the  siege  of  Trichinopoly  would  be 
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raised.  The  heads  of  the  English  settlement,  now  thoroughly 
alarmed  by  the  success  of  Dupleix,  and  apprehensive  that, 
in  the  event  of  a  new  war  between  France  and  Great 
Britain,  Madras  would  be  instantly  taken  and  destroyed,  ap- 
proved of  Olive's  plan,  and  intrusted  the  execution  of  it  to 
himself.  The  young  captain  was  put  at  the  head  of  two 
hundred  Englidi  soldiers  and  three  hundred  sepoys  armed 
and  disciplined  after  the  European  feshion.  Of  the  eight 
officers  who  commanded  this  Httle  force  imder  him  only 
two  had  ever  been  in  action,  and  four  of  the  eight  were 
factors  of  the  Company,  whom  Olive's  example  had  induced 
to  oflfer  their  services.  The  weather  was  stormy,  but  Olive 
pushed  on,  through  thimder,  lightning,  and  rain,  to  the 
gates  of  Arcot.  The  garrison,  in  a  panic,  evacuated  the 
fort,  and  the  English  entered  it  without  a  blow. 

But  Olive  well  knew  that  he  should  not  be  suffered  to 
retain  undisturbed  possession  of  his  conquest.  He  instantly 
b^an  to  collect  provisions,  to  throw  up  works,  and  to  make 
preparations  for  sustaining  a  siege.  The  garrison,  which 
had  fled  at  his  approach,  had  now  recovered  from  its 
dismay,  and,  having  been  swollen  by  large  reinforcements 
from  the  neighbourhood  to  a  force  of  three  thousand  men, 
encamped  close  to  the  town.  At  dead  of  night  Olive 
marched  out  of  the  fort,  attacked  the  camp  by  surprise,  slew 
great  numbers,  dispersed  the  rest,  and  returned  to  his 
quarters  without  having  lost  a  single  man. 


From  a  child  Surajah  Dowlah  had  hated  the  English.  It 
was  his  whim  to  do  so,  and  his  whims  were  never  opposed. 
He  had  also  formed  a  very  exaggerated  notion  of  the  wealth 
which  might  be  obtained  by  plundering  them,  and  his 
feeble  and  uncidtivated  mind  was  incapable  of  perceiving 
that  the  riches  of  Calcutta,  had  they  even  been  greater  than 
he  imagined,  would  not  compensate  him  for  what  he  must 
lose  if  the  European  trade,  of  which  Bengal        ^  ^ScS^^ 
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seat,  should  be  driven  by  his  violence  to  some  other 
quarter.  Pretexts  for  a  quarrel  were  readily  found.  The 
English,  in  expectation  of  war  with  France,  had  begun  to 
fortify  their  settlement  without  special  permission  irom  the 
Nabob.  A  rich  native,  whom  he  longed  to  plunder,  had 
taken  refuge  at  Calcutta,  and  had  not  been  delivered  up. 
On  such  grounds  as  these  Surajah  Dowlah  marched  with  a 
great  army  against  Fort  William. 

The  servants  of  the  Company  at  Madras  had  been  forced 
by  Dupleix  to  become  statesmen  and  soldiers.  Those  in 
Bengal  were  still  mere  traders,  and  were  terrified  and  be- 
wildered by  the  approaching  danger.  The  governor,  who 
had  heard  much  of  Surajah  Dowlah^s  cruelty,  was  frightened 
out  of  his  wits,  jumped  into  a  boat,  and  took  refuge  in  the 
nearest  ship.  The  military  commandant  thought  he  could 
not  do  better  than  follow  so  good  an  example.  The  ibri 
was  taken  after  a  feeble  resistance,  and  great  numbers  oi 
the  English  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  conquerors.  Th( 
Nabob  seated  himself  with  regal  pomp  in  the  principal  hal 
of  the  Victory,  and  ordered  Mr.  Holwell,  the  first  in  rani 
among  the  prisoners,  to  be  brought  before  him.  His  High 
ness  abused  the  insolence  of  the  English,  and  grumbled  a 
thQ  smallness  of  the  treasure  which  he  had  found,  bu 
promised  to  spare  their  lives,  and  retired  to  rest. 

Then  was  committed  that  great  crime,  memorable  for  it 
singular  atrocity,  memorable  for  the  tremendous  retributioi 
by  which  it  was  followed.  The  English  captives  were  lei 
at  the  mercy  of  the  guards,  and  the  guards  determined  t 
secure  them  for  the  night  in  the  prison  of  the  garrison, 
chamber  known  by  the  fearful  name  of  the  Black  Hoh 
Even  for  a  single  European  malefactor  that  dimgeon  woul( 
in  such  a  climate,  have  been  too  close  and  narrow.  Th 
space  was  only  twenty  feet  square.  The  air-holes  wei 
small  and  obstructed.  It  was  the  summer  -solstice,  ti 
season  when  the  fierce  heat  of  Bengal  can  scarcely  I 
rendered  tolerable  to  natives  of  Englai^d  by  lofly  halls  an 
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by  the  constant  waving  of  fens.  The  number  of  prisoners 
was  one  hundred  and  forty-six.  When  they  were  ordered 
to  enter  the  cell,  they  imagined  that  the  soldiers  were 
joking,  and,  being  in  high  spirits  on  account  of  the  promise 
of  the  Nabob  to  spare  their  lives,  they  laughed  and  jested 
at  the  absurdity  of  the  notion.  They  soon  discovered  their 
mistake.  They  expostulated,  they  entreated,  but  in  vain. 
The  guards  threatened  to  cut  down  all  who  hesitated.  The 
captives  were  driven  into  the  cell  at  the  point  of  the  sword, 
and  the  door  was  instantly  shut  and  locked  upon  them. 

Nothing  in  history  or  fiction, — not  even  the  story  which 
Ugolino  told  in  the  sea  of  everlasting  ice,  afler  he  had 
wiped  his  bloody  lips  on  the  scalp  of  his  murderer, — 
approaches  the  horrors  which  were  recounted  by  the  few 
survivors  of  that  night.  They  cried  for  mercy.  They 
strove  to  burst  the  door.  Holwell,  who  even  in  that  ex- 
tremity retained  some  presence  of  mind,  offered  large  bribes 
to  the  gaolers.  But  the  answer  was  that  nothing  coidd  be 
done  without  the  Nabob's  orders,  that  the  Nabob  was 
asleep,  and  that  he  woidd  be  angry  if  anybody  woke  him. 
Then  the  prisoners  went  mad  with  despair.  They  trampled 
each  other  down,  fought  for  the  places  at  the  windows, 
fought  for  the  pittance  of  water  with  which  the  cruel  mercy 
of  the  murderers  mocked  their  agonies,  raved,  prayed,  blas- 
phemed, implored  the  guards  to  fire  among  them.  The 
gaolers  in  the  meantime  held  lights  to  the  bars,  and  shouted 
with  laughter  at  the  firantic  struggles  of  their  victims.  At 
length  the  tumult  died  away  in  low  gaspings  and  meanings. 
The  day  broke.  The  Nabob  had  slept  off  his  debauch,  and 
permitted  the  door  to  be  opened.  But  it  was  some  time 
before  the  soldiers  coidd  make  a  lane  for  the  survivors,  by 
piling  up  on  each  side  the  heaps  of  corpses  on  which  the 
burning  climate  had  already  begun  to  do  its  loathsome 
work.  When  at  length  a  passage  was  made,  twenty-three 
ghastly  figures,  such  as  their  own  mothers  would  not  have 
^nown^  staggered  one  by  one  out  of  the  chaTTift\-\i^\5aft..  ^ 
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pit  was  indtantly  dug.  The  dead  bodies,  a  hxmdred  anii 
twenty-three  in  number,  were  ilung  into  it  promiflCQoiufy 
and  covered  up. 

But  these  things,  which,  after  th(^  lapse  of  more  tbn 
eighty  years,  cannot  be  told  or  read  without  honor, 
awakened  neither  remorse  nor  pity  in  the  bosom  of  tbe 
savage  Nabob.  He  inflicted  no  punishment  on  the  miir- 
derers.  He  showed  no  tenderness  to  the  survivoTB.  Some 
of  them,  indeed,  from  whom  nothing  was  to  be  got,  were 
suffered  to  depart ;  but  those  from  whom  it  was  ihoa^t 
that  anything  could  be  extorted  were  treated  with  ezecnhle 
cruelty.  Holwell,  unable  to  walk,  was  carried  before  the 
tyrant,  who  reproached  him,  threatened  him,  and  sent  luii 
up  the  country  in  irons,  together  with  some  other  gentle- 
men who  were  suspected  of  knowing  more  than  they  dioee 
to  tell  about  the  treasures  of  the  Company.  These  penoDi) 
still  bowed  down  by  the  sufiferings  of  that  great  agonj, 
were  lodged  in  miserable  sheds,  and  fed  only  with  gram 
and  water,  till  at  length  the  intercessions  of  the  fonale 
relations  of  the  Nabob  procured  their  release.  One  English- 
woman had  survived  that  night.  She  was  placed  in  the 
haram  of  the  prince  at  Moorshedabad. 

Surajah  Dowlah,  in  the  meantime,  sent  letters  to  his 
nominal  sovereign  at  Delhi,  describing  the  late  conquest  in 
the  mostjwmpous  language.  He  placed  a  garrison  in  Fort 
William,  forbade  any  Englishman  to  dwell  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, and  directed  that,  in  memory  of  his  great  actions, 
Calcutta  should  thenceforward  be  called  Alinagore,  that  is 
to  say,  the  Port  of  God. 

In  August  the  news  of  the  fall  of  Cal<iutta  reached 
Madras,  and  excited  the  fiercest  and  bitterest  resentment. 
The  cry  of  the  whole  settlement  was  for  vengeance. 
Within  forty-eight  hours  after  the  arrival  of  the  intelli- 
gence it  was  determined  that  an  expedition  should  be  sent 
to  the  Hoogley,  and  that  Clive  should  be  at  the  head  of 
the  land  forces.   The  navol  dxm«m!^t>  was  imder  the  oooi- 
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cnand  of  Admiral  Watson.  Nine  hundred  English  in- 
Smtry,  fine  troops  and  full  of  spirit,  and  fifteen  hundred 
Sepoys,  composed  the  army  which  sailed  to  punish  a  prince 
who  had  more  subjects  than  Louis  XV.  or  the  Empress 
Maria  Theresa.  In  October  the  expedition  sailed;  but 
It  had  to  make  its  way  against  adverse  winds,  and  did  not 
reach  Bengal  till  December. 

Stuujah  Dowlah  instantly  assembled  his  whole  force, 
and  marched  to  encounter  the  English.  It  had  been 
agreed  that  Meer  Jaffier  sTiould  separate  himself  from  the 
Nabob  and  carry  over  his  division  to  Clive.  But  as  the 
decisive  moment  approached,  the  fears  of  the  conspirator 
overpowered  his  ambition.  Clive  had  advanced  to  Cossim- 
"buzar ;  the  Nabob  lay  with  a  mighty  power  a  few  miles 
off  at  Plassey ;  and  still  Meer  Jaffier  delayed  to  fulfil  his 
engagements,  and  returned  evasive  answers  to  the  earnest 
remonstrances  of  the  English  general. 

Clive  was  in  a  painfully  anxious  situation.  He  could 
place  no  confidence  in  the  sincerity  or  in  the  courage  of 
his  confederate ;  and,  whatever  confidence  he  might  place 
in  his  own  military  talents,  and  in  the  valor  and  discipline 
of  his  troops,  it  was  no  light  thing  to  engage  an  army 
twenty  times  as  numerous  as  his  own.  Before  him  lay  a 
river  over  which  it  was  easy  to  advance,  but  over  which, 
if  things  went  ill,  not  one  of  his  little  band  woidd  ever 
return.  On  this  occasion,  for  the  first  and  for  the  last 
time,  his  daimtless  spirit,  during  a  few  hours,  shrank  firom 
the  fearful  responsibility  of  making  a  decision.  He  called 
a  council  of  war.  The  majority  pronounced  against  fight- 
ing ;  and  Clive  declared  his  conciUTence  with  the  majority. 
Long  afterwards,  he  said,  that  he  had  never  called  but  one 
council  of  war,  and  that,  if  he  had  taken  the  advice  of 
that  council,  the  British  would  never  have  been  masters  of 
Bengal.  But  scarcely  had  the  meeting  broken  up  when 
he  was  himself  again.  He  retired  alone  imder  the  shade 
of  some  trees,  and  passed  near  an  hour  there  in  thoughly^ 
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He  came  back  determined  to  put  everything  to  lihe  liazard, 
and  gave  orders  that  all  should  be  in  readiness  for  panng 
the  river  on  the  morrow. 

The  river  was  passed;  and  at  the  close  of  a  toikome 
day^s  march;  the  army,  long  after  sunset,  took  up  its  qtiar- 
ters  in  a  grove  of  mango-trees'near  Plassey,  .  within  amik 
of  the  enemy.  Clive  was  unable  to  deep;  he  hesrd 
through  the  whole  night  the  sound  of  drums  and  cyndwk 
from  the  vast  camp  of  the  Nabob.  It  is  not  strange  that 
even  his  stout  heart  should  now  and  then  have  sunk,  when 
he  reflected  against  what  odds,  and  for  what  a  prize,  be 
was  in  a  few  hours  to  contend. 

Nor  was  the  rest  of  Surajah  Dowlah  more  peacefoL 
His  mind,  at  once  weak  and  stormy,  was  distracted  hf 
wild  and  horrible  apprehensions.  Appalled  by  the  great- 
ness and  nearness  of  the  crisis,  distrusting  his  captains, 
dreading  every  one  who  approached  him,  dreading  to  be 
leib  alone,  he  sat  gloomily  in  his  tent,  haunted,  a  Greek 
poet  would  have  said,  by  the  furies  of  those  who  had 
cursed  him  with  their  last  breath  in  the  Black  Hole. 

The  day  broke,  the  day  which  was  to  decide  the  fate  of 
India.  At  sunrise  the  army  of  the  Nabob,  pouring  through 
many  openings  from  the  camp,  began  to  move  towards  the 
grove  where  the  English  lay.  Forty  thousand  in&ntiy, 
armed  with  fire-locks,  pikes,  swords,  bows  and  arrows, 
covered  the  plaiii.  They  were  accompanied  by  fifVy  pieces 
of  ordnance  of  the  largest  size,  each  tugged  by  a  long  team 
of  white  oxen,  and  each  pushed  on  from  behind  by  an 
elephant.  Some  smaller  guns,  under  the  direction  of  a 
few  French  auxiliaries,  were  perhaps  more  formidable. 
The  cavalry  were  fifteen  thousand,  drawn,  not  fix)m  the 
effeminate  population  of  Bengal,  but  from  the  bolder  race 
which  inhabits  the  northern  provinces;  and  the  practised 
eye  of  Clive  could  perceive  that  both  the  men  and  the 
horses  were  more  powerful  than  those  of  the  Camatic. 
The  force  which  he  bad  to  o^^ose  to  this  great  multitude 
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consisted  of  only  three  thousand  men.  But  of  these 
nearly  one  thousand  were  English ;  and  all  were  led  by 
English  officers  and  trained  in  the  English  discipline. 
Conspicuous  in  the  ranks  of  the  little  army  were  the  men 
of  the  Thirty-ninth  Regiment,  which  still  bears  on  its 
colors,  amidst  many  honorable  additions  won  under  Wel- 
lington in  Spain  and  Gascony,  the  name  of  Plassey,  and 
the  proud  motto,  Primus  in  Indis,* 

The  battle  commenced  with  a  cannonade  in  which  the 
artillery  of  the  Nabob  did  scarcely  any  execution,  while 
the  few  field-pieces  of  the  English  produced  great  effect. 
Several  of  the  most  distinguished  officers  in  Surajah 
Dowlah's  service  fell.  Disorder  began  to  spread  through 
his  ranks.  His  own  terror  increased  every  moment.  One 
of  the  conspirators  urged  on  him  the  expediency  of  re- 
treating. This  insidious  advice,  agreeing  as  it  did  with 
what  his  own  terrors  suggested,  was  readily  received.  He 
ordered  his  army  to  fall  back,  and  this  order  decided  his 
fiite.  Clive  snatched  the  moment,  and  ordered  his  troops 
to  advance.  The  confused  and  dispirited  multitude  gave 
way  before  the  onset  of  disciplined  valor.  No  mob  attacked 
by  regular  soldiers  was  ever  more  completely  routed.  The 
httle  band  of  Frenchmen,  who  alone  ventured  to  confront 
the  English,  were  swept  down  the  stream  of  fugitives.  In 
an  hour  the  forces  of  Surajah  Dowlah  were  dispersed, 
never  to  reassemble.  Only  five  hundred  of  the  vanquished 
were  slain.  But  their  camp,  their  guns,  their  baggage, 
innumerable  waggons,  innumerable  cattle,  remained  in  the 
power  of  the  conquerors.  With  the  loss  of  twenty-two 
soldiers  killed  and  fifty  wounded,  Clive  had  scattered  an 
army  of  near  sixty  thousand  men,  and  subdued  an  empire 
larger  and  more  populous  than  Great  Britain. 

Macaulay. 

*  Primus  in  IndiSy  first  among  the  Indians,  i.  e.  the  Anglo-Indian 
regimeRts. 
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WAKREN  HASTINGS  (1774—1785). 

Th^  first  Grovemor-Greneral  of  India  must  be  "  the  ol 
of  all  observers,"  and  his  period  of  rule  must  be  a 
era  in  the  history,  not  only  of  the  dependency  itseK 
the  country  to  which  it  belonged.  If  it  must  ne( 
be  so  fi*om  the  excitement  of  the  public  mind  a 
under  the  agitating  and  disgusting  neuve  &om  B( 
1773,  there  was  something  in  the  mind  and  mannei 
first  Governor-General  which  rendered  the  cris 
marked,  and  the  national  interest  more  intense.  H: 
countenance  not  to  be  forgotten  by  any  one  who  1 
seen  it,  fiill  of  intellectual  serenity,  thoughtful,  sc 
melancholy,  but  resolved  and  confident.  His  figi 
small,  yet  anything  but  insignificant,  in  connectioi 
demeanour  of  natural  dignity,  a  complexion  which  i 
a  life  of  toil,  and  a  head  which  proved  a  capacit 
When  he  sailed  for  India  the  second  time,  in  176S 
the  impression  of  this  coimtenance  on  the  minds  of 
men  of  a  day  of  great  men^  and  with  it  a  high  ret 
his  literary  and  political  cidtivation.  Johnson  lo< 
to  him  for  the  philosophy  he  quoted  from  his  ' 
learning,  and  our  great  scholars  for  that  Oriental 
itself.  Our  statesmen  could  hardly  have  given  hin 
then  or  at  any  time,  for  comprehensive  political  vi< 
his  constant  adequacy  to  the  occasion,  his  evident  fiu 
with  the  native  mind  and  modes  of  life,  and  his  strc 
victions  of  what  ought  to  be  done  at  a  time  wher 
sponsible  parties  were  only  too  thankfiil  to  be  told  w 
ought  to  do,  pointed  out  Warren  Hastings  as  one  ft 
an  office  of  high  authority  ought  to  be  created  at 
time,  if  it  did  not  otherwise  exist.  He  at  once 
hand,  as  has  been  seen,  the  mischief  which  had  a 
Madras  firom  the  conversion  of  traders  into  milit 
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political  officials ;  and  his  being  promoted  to  the  highest 
post  followed  almost  as  a  matter  of  course. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind,  in  studying  the  history  of 
this  time,  that  the  worst  things  we  know  of  the  miseries  of 
the  inhabitants  are  told  in  the  form  of  lamentation  and  re- 
monstrance expressed  by  the  directors  to  their  servants  in 
India.  The  letters  are  extant  in  which  they  complained 
that  every  attempt  they  had  made  to  reform  abuses  had  in- 
creased iJiem,  and  that  the  industrial  classes  were  more 
oppressed  for  every  effort  to  protect  them.  "Youths" 
were  suffered  to  domineer  over  whole  communities,  even  as 
sovereigns,  and  to  enrich  themselves  by  monopolies,  at  the 
expense  of  the  natives  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  the  .Company 
on  the  other.  The  native  merchants  no  longer  appeared  in 
the  markets;  the  products  found  their  way  to  Europe 
through  every  channel  but  the  British,  and  the  Company 
must  be  ruined  unless  an  able  head  and  hand  could  in- 
augurate on  the  spot  a  new  system,  first  legalised  at  home. 
Such  are  the  complaints  of  the  directors  in  their  corres- 
pondence of  April,  1773. 

Who  were  these  terrible  "  youths  "  who  excited  so  much 
indignation  in  high  quarters  ?  •  They  were  the  supervisors, 
afterwards  collectors,  a  body  of  officials  whose  advent 
marked  the  transition  of  British  India  from  being  a  new 
field  of  commerce  to  being  a  possession  requiring  political 
administration.  The  failure  of  Clivers  plan  of  double 
government,  imder  which  all  the  old  evils  remained,  while 
the  authority  to  deal  with  them  was  abstracted,  compelled 
a  resort  to  some  new  method  of  obtaining  the  dues  of  the 
Biitiah  establishment.  The  native  collectors  declared  that 
they  could  not  obtain  money;  the  Mogul  governors  de- 
clared that  they  could  not  get  their  commands  obeyed  in 
the  administration  of  criminal  and  civil  justice ;  and  the 
people  meantime  pleaded  for  protection  from  every  kind  of 
epoliation.  . 

In  1769  it  was  decided  that  aervanta  CcfCK:5«ss:i 
c  c  2 
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fihoTild  be  dispersed  throughout  the  country,  each  super- 
intending a  district  fix)m  a  central  station  whence  he  could 
observe  and  control  the  native  officers  in  their  work  of 
collectmg  the  revenue,  and  also  of  administering  justice. 
As  these  overlookers  were  soon  found  to  need  overlooking 
themselves,  two  councils  were  appointed  for  the  purpose,  to 
sit  at  Moorshedabad  and  at  Patna.  No  benefit  being  ob- 
servable at  the  end  of  two  years,  and  the  superviaors' 
reports  disclosing  a  fearful  state  of  corruption  and  misery, 
the  directors  at  home  decided  to  take  theT  whole  afl^  into 
their  hands,  dispensing  with  all  native  intervention.  Un- 
aware that  they  were  thus  destroying  the  whole  political 
structure  of  India,  and  causing  a  greater  revolution  than 
any  invaders  of  the  coimtry  were  ever  answerable  for,  they 
announced  their  decision,  and  desired  their  agents  in  Bengal 
to  carry  it  out.  The  Council  at  Calcutta,  of  which  Mr. 
Hastings  was  then  the  most  active  member,  tmdertook  the 
business,  set  aside  old  modes  of  letting  lands  and  levying 
revenue,  determined  in  three  days  what  new  one  would 
answer  best,  and  converted  their  supervisors  into  collectors, 
with  power  which  enabled  them  to  do  what  the  directors 
complained  of  so  bitterly  in  the  spring  of  1773.  Their 
offices  were  now  as  much  political  as  commercial,  and  the 
institution  of  the  new  scheme  may  be  regarded  as  the  half- 
way station  between  the  conunercial  objects  with  which  the 
Company  entered  the  country,  and  the  time  (in  1834)  whai 
their  commercial  function  had  dissolved  under  the  action  of 
free  trade  principles,  and  they  remained  a  body  with  purely 
territorial  functions  and  attributes.  H.  Martincau, 
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POLICY  OF  HASTINGS. 

The  internal  administration  of  "Warren  Hastings,  with  all 
its  blemishes,  gives  him  a  title  to  be  considered  as  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  men  in  our  history.  He  dissolved  the 
double  government.  He  transferred  the  direction  of  aflPairs 
to  English  hands.  Out  of  a  frightful  anarchy  he  educed 
at  least  a  rude  and  imperfect  order.  The  whole  organisation 
by  which  justice  was  dispensed,  revenue  collected,  peace 
maintained  throughout  a  territory  not  inferior  in  popula- 
tion to  the  dominions  of  Louis  XVH.  or  of  the  Emperor 
cToseph,  was  formed  and  superintended  by  him.  He  boasted 
that  every  pubHc  office,  without  exception,  which  existed 
when  he  left  Bengal,  was  his  creation. 

It  is  quite  true  that  this  system,  after  all  the  improvements 
suggested  by  the  experience  of  sixty  years,  still  needs  im- 
provement, and  that  it  was  at  first  far  more  defective  than 
it  now  is.  But  whoever  seriously  considers  what  it  is  to 
construct  from  the  beginning  the  whole  of  a  machine  so 
vast  and  complex  as  a  government,  will  allow  that  what 
Haabings  effected  deserves  higlradmiration.  To  compare  the 
most  celebrated  European  ministers  to  him  seems  to  us  as 
unjust  as  it  would  be  to  compare  the  best  baker  in  London 
with  Robinson  Crusoe,  who,  before  he  could  bake  a  single 
loaf,  had  to  make  his  plough  and  his  harrow,  his  fences  and 
his  scarecrows,  his  sickle  and  his  flail,  his  mill  and  his  oven. 

The  just  fame  of  Hastings  rises  still  higher  when  we  reflect 
that  he  was  not  bred  a  statesman,  that  he  was  sent  from 
school  to  a  counting-house,  and  that  he  was  employed 
during  the  pnme  of  his  manhood  as  a  commercial  agent,  &r 
from  all  intellectual  society. 

Nor  most  we  forget  that  all,  or  almost  all,  to  whom,  when 
placed  at  the  head  of  affairs,  he  could  apply  for  assistance 
were  persons  who  owed  as  little  as  himself^  or  k.<a»k  ^^c^acDk 
c  c  3 
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himself,  to  education.  A  minister  in  Europe  finds  liimseK, 
on  the  first  day  on  which  he  commences  his  functions,  sur- 
rounded by  experienced  public  servants,  the  depositaries  of 
official  traditions.  Hastings  had  no  such  help.  His  own 
reflection,  his  own  enei^,  were  to  supply  the  place  of  all 
Downing  Street  and  Somerset  House.  Having  had  no 
&,cilities  for  learning  he  was  forced  to  teach,  fie  had  fint 
to  form  himself  and  then  to  form  his  instruments,  and  this 
not  in  a  single  department,  but  in  all  the  department!  d 
the  administration. 

It  must  be  added  that,  while  engaged  in  this  mostardnoos 
task,  he  was  constantly  trammelled  by  orders  from  home,  and 
frequently  borne  down  by  a  majority  in  Council.  Thepre- 
8en''ation  of  an  empire  from  a  formidable  combination 
foreign  enemies,  the  construction  of  a  government  in  all  its 
parts,  were  accomplished  by  him  while  every  ship  brongiit 
out  bales  of  censure  from  his  employers,  and  while  the 
records  of  every  consultation  were  filled  with  aciimiHUoas 
minutes  by  his  colleagues.  But  the  temper  of  HastingBwas 
equal  to  almost  aay  trial.  It  was  not  sweet,  but  it  iras 
calm.  Quick  and  vigorous  as  his  intellect  was,  the  patience 
with  which  he  endured  the  most  cruel  vexations  till  a  re- 
medy could  be  foimd  resembled  the  patience  of  stupidikjr. 
He  seems  to  have  been  capable  of  resentment,  bitter  and 
long-enduring,  yet  his  resentment  so  seldom  hurried  him 
into  any  blunder  that  it  may  be  doubted  whether  "what 
appeared  to  be  revenge  was  anything  but  policy. 

The  effect  of  this  singular  equanimity  was  that  he  alirays 
had  the  full  command  of  all  the  resources  of  one  of  the 
most  fertile  minds  that  ever  existed.  Accordingly  no  com- 
plication of  perils  and  embarrassments  could  perplex  him. 
For  every  difficulty  he  had  a  contrivance  ready,  and,  what- 
ever may  be  thought  of  the  justice  and  humanity  of  aome 
of  his  contrivances,  it  is  certain  that  they  seldom  fiuled  to 
serve  the  purpose  for  which  they  were  designed. 

Macaulc^. 
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PENINSULAR  WAR  (1807-^1813).* 

treaty  of  Tilsit  gave  Napoleon  a  commanding  position 
the  potentates  of  Europe,  but  it  unmasked  the  war  of 
iples,  bringing  England  and  himself,  the  champions  of 
ity  and  privileges,  into  direct  contact.  Peace  coidd  not 
hile  both  were  strong ;  the  French  emperor  had  only 
d  the  choice  of  his  future  battle-field ;  and  as  the  fight 
•afalgar  forbade  the  invasion  of  England,  he  with  fertile 
is  purposed  to  sap  her  naval  and  commercial  strength 
irring  the  Continent  against  her  manufactures.  This 
lental  system  was  however  inoperative  where  not  en- 
i  by  French  troops.  It  failed  in  Portugal,  British  in- 
36  being  paramount,  notwithstanding  the  terror  inspired 
e  emperor,  because  self-interest  is  lasting,  fear  mo- 
iry,  wherefore  Portugal  was  virtually  an  unguarded 
nee  of  England,  whence  and  from  Gibraltar  English 
passed  into  Spain.  To  check  this  traffic  by  force  was 
isy,  and  otherwise  impossible. 

lin  was  to  France  what  Portugal  was  to  Great  Britain, 
dship  for  England's  enemy  naturally  followed  the  well- 
n  seizure  of  the  Spanish  frigates  in  the  time  of  peace. 
French  cause  was,  therefore,  popular  in  Spain,  and  the 
court  subservient ;  yet  nothing  coidd  keep  the  people 
a  profitable  contraband  trade — they  would  not  yield  to 
ign  power  what  they  refused  to  their  own  government, 
er  was  aristocratic  eHmity  to  Napoleon  asleep  in  Spain ; 
clamation  issued  before  the  battle  of  Jena,  and  hastily 

Q  May,  1804,  Buonaparte  created  himself  Emperor  of  France, 
low  he  had  received  in  his  attempt  to  cut  off  the  communica- 
f  England  with  India  (B.  IIL  p.  288)  was  repeated  at  Tra- 
(1805) ;  yet  his  continental  snccesses  (Aosterlitz  and  Jena) 
iened  him  to  plan  a  combination  of  aU  the  European  fleets, 
ailed  ruefully  for  Denmark  (1807).  These  events  preceded  the 
jular  "War. 
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withdrawn  after  that  action,  indicated  the  true  feelings  of 
the  Spanish  court. 

The  state  of  affairs  turned  the  emperor's  thoughts  to- 
wards the  Peninsula,  and  a  chain  of  strange  events  won  in- 
duced him  to  remove  the^Bourbons  and  place  his  bioiiier  • 
Joseph  on  the  Spanish  throne.  He  thought  the  pet^le, 
sick  of  an  effete  government,  would  be  quiescent,  and  Ini 
uninterrupted  good  fortune,  matchless  genius,  and  7a* 
power  made  him  disregard  ulterior  consequences.  Hence 
the  cravings  of  his  military  and  political  system,  the  dan- 
gerous vicinity  of  a  Bourbon  dynasty,  and  still  more  tk 
temptation  offered  by  a  miraculous  folly,  outrunning  even 
his  desires,  urged  him  to  a  deed  which,  well  accepted, 
would  have  proved  beneficial  to  the  people,  but  enforced 
contrary  to  their  wishes,  was  unhallowed  by  justice  or  bene- 
volence. In  an  evil  hour  for  his  own  greatness  and  tJie 
happiness  of  others,  he  commenced  the  fatal  project 
Founded  in  violence,  attended  with  fraud,  it  spread  desola- 
tion through  the  Peninsula,  was  calamitous  to  France,  de- 
structive to  himself,  and  the  conflict  between  his  liardy 
veterans  and  the  vindictive  race  he  insulted  was  of  unmiti- 
gated ferocity,  for  the  Spaniards  defended  their  just  cause 
with  proverbial  hereditary  cruelty,  while  the  French  struck 
a  terrible  balance  of  barbarous  actions. 

Napoleon,  although  startled  at  the  energy  of  the  Penin- 
sula, then  bent  his  whole  force  to  the  work.  England  lent 
her  power  in  opposition,  and  the  two  leading  nations  of  the 
world  were  thus  brought  into  contact  when  both  were  dis- 
turbed by  angry  passions,  eager  for  great  events,  and  of  as- 
tonishing dominion.  The  French  empire,  including  Ujq?er 
Italy,  the  Confederation  of  the  Rhine,  Switzerland,  the  Duchy 
of  Warsaw,  and  the  dependant  States  of  Holland  and  NapH 
enabled  Napoleon,  through  the  conscription,  to  array  an  amy 
nimierous  as  the  host  which  followed  the  Persian  of  old,  and 
though,  like  it,  gathered  from  ma^ny  nations,  trained  with 
Roman  discipline,  and  led  with  Carthaginian  genius. 
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There  seemed  no  reason,  therefore,  why  Napoleon  should 
fail  to  bring  any  war  to  a  favorable  conclusion,  for  by  a 
happy  combination  of  vigor  and  flattery,  of  order,  disci- 
pline, and  moral  excitement,  adapted  to  the  genius  of  his 
people,  he  had  created  a  power  seemingly  resistless.  And 
it  wotdd  have  been  so  if  applied  to  only  one  great  object  at 
a  time,  but  this  the  ambition  of  the  man,  or  rather  the 
force  of  circumstances,  did  not  permit. 

England,  omnipotent  on  the  ocean,  was  little  regarded  as 
a  military  power ;  her  enormous  debt,  yearly  augmenting 
in  an  accelerated  ratio,  a  necessary  consequence  of  antici- 
pating the  national  resources  and  dealing  in  a  fictitious 
Btcrrency,  was  sapping  her  vital  strength.  Merchants  and 
manufiicturers  were  indeed  thriving  from  incidental  circum- 
stances, but  the  laboring  population  suffered  and  degene- 
rated ;  pauperism,  and  its  sure  attendant,  crime,  were  aug- 
menting in  the  land,  and  the  community  splitting  into 
classes,  one  rich  and  arrogant,  the  other  poor  and  discou- 
nted,— the  first  profiting,  the  second  distressed  by  the  war. 
Of  Ireland  it  is  unnecessary  to  speak;  her  wrongs,  her 
misery,  peculiar  and  imparalleled,  are  but  too  well  known, 
too  little  regarded. 

This  comparative  statement,  so  favorable  to  France, 
would,  however,  be  a  felse  criterion  of  relative  strength 
with  regard  to  the  struggle  in  the  Peninsula.  A  cause 
manifestly  unjust  is  a  heavy  weight  upon  the  operations  of 
a  general ;  it  reconciles  men  to  desertion,  sanctifies  want  of 
zeal,  furnishes  pretexts  for  cowardice,  renders  hardships 
more  irksome,  dangers  more  obnoxious,  glory  less  satis- 
factory to  the  mind  of  the  soldier.  The  invasion  of  Spain, 
whatever  its  real  origin,  was  an  act  of  violence  repugnant 
■to  the  feelings  of  mankind;  the  French  were  burthened 
a  sense  of  its  iniquity,  the  British  exhilarated  by  a 
contrary  sentiment.  All  the  continental  nations  had  smarted 
under  the  sword  of  Napoleon,  yet  none  were  crushed  ex- 
cept Prussia ;  a  common  feeling  of  lium\\ia\ivoTi^  ^ 
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revenge,  the  ready  subsidies  of  England,  were  therefore 
bonds  of  union  among  their  governments  stronger  than 
treaties ;  France  could  calculate  on  their  fears,  England  on 
their  self-love.  Mpier, 


BATTLE  OF  CORUNNA. 

When  Laborde's  divisioii  arrived,  the  French  force  was  not 
less  than  twenty  thousand  men,  and  the  Duke  of  Dalmatia 
made  no  idle  evolutions  of  display.  Distributing  his  lighter 
guns  along  the  front  of  his  position,  he  opened  a  fire  from 
the  heavy  battery  on  his  left,  and  instantly  descended  the 
mountain  with  three  colimms  covered  by  clouds  of  skir- 
mishers. The  British  piquets  were  driven  back  in  disorder, 
and  the  village  of  Elvina  was  carried  by  the  first  French 
column,  which  then  divided  and  attempted  to  turn  Baird's 
right  by  the  valley,  and  break  his  froht  at  the  same  time. 
The  second  column  made  against  the  English  centre,  and 
the  third  attacked  Hope's  left  at  the  village  of  Palavia 
Abaxo.  Soult's  heavier  guns  overmatched  the  English 
six-pounders,  and  swept  the  position  to  the  centre;  but 
Moore,  observing  that  the  enemy,  according  to  his  expecta- 
tions, did  not  show  any  body  of  infantry  beyond  that 
moving  up  the  valley  to  outflank  Baird's  right,  ordered 
Paget  to  carry  the  whole  of  the  reserve  to  where  the  de- 
tached regiment  was  posted,  and,  as  he  had  before  ar- 
ranged with  him,  turn  the  left  of  the  French  colimms  and 
menace  the  great  battery.  Eraser  he  ordered  to  support 
Paget,  and  then,  throwing  back  the  4th  Regiment,  which 
formed  the  right  of  Baird's  division,  opened  a  heavy  fire 
upon  the  flank  of  the  troops  penetrating  up  the  "villey, 
while  the  50th  and  42nd  Regiments  met  those  breaking 
through  Elvina.  The  groimd  about  that  village  was  inter- 
sected by  stone  walls  and  hollow  roads,  a  severe  scrambling 
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t  ensued.  The  French  were  forced  back  with  great 
,  and  the  50th  Regiment,  entering  the  village  with  the 
ring  mass,  drove  it,  after  a  second  struggle  in  the  street, 
te  beyond  the  houses.  Seeing  this,  the  general  ordered 
a  battalion  of  the  guards  to  fill  the  void  in  the  line 
ie  by  the  advance  of  those  regiments,  whereupon  the 
id,  mistaking  his  intentions,  retired,  with  the  exception  of 

grenadiers,  and  at  that  moment  the  enemy  being  rein- 
;ed,  renewed  the  fight  beyond  the  village.  Major  Napier, 
imanding  the  50th,  was  wounded  and  taken  prisoner, 
L  Elvina  then  became  the  scene  of  another  contest,  which 
Qg  observed  by  the  commander-in-chief,  he  addressed  a 
•  animating  words  to  the  42nd,  and  caused  it  to  return  to 

attack.    Paget  had  now  descended  into  the  valley,  and 

line  of  the  skirmishers  being  thus  supported  vigorously 
icked  the  advance  of  the  enemy's  troops  in  that  quarter. 
He  the  4th  Regiment  galled  their  flank;  at  the  same 
.e,  the  centre  and  left  of  the  army  also  became  engaged, 
ird  was  severely  woimded,  and  a  furious  action  ensued 
Qg  the  line  in  the  valley  and  on  the  hills. 
$ir  John  Moore,  while  earnestly  watching  the  result  of 

fight  about  the  village  of  Elvina,  was  struck  on  the  left 
ast  by  a  cannon-shot ;  the  shock  threw  him  fi*om  his 
se  with  violence ;  yet  he  rose  agam  in  a  sitting  postui*e, 

coimtenance  unchanged,  and  his  steadfast  eye  still  fixed 
>n  the  regiments  engaged  in  his  fi-ont,  no  sigh  betraying 
ensation  of  pain.  Li  a  few  moments,  when  he  saw  the 
ops  were  gaining  ground,  his  countenance  brightened, 
I  he  suffered  himself  to  be  taken  to  the  rear.  Then  was 
n  the  dreadfiil  nature  of  his  hurt.  The  shoulder  was 
.ttered  to  pieces,  the  arm  hanging  by  a  piece  of  skin,  the 
B  over  the  heart  broken,  and  bared  of  flesh,  the  muscles 
the  breast  torn  into  long  stripes,  interlaced  by  their  re- 
l  from  the  dragging  of  the  shot.  As  the  soldiers  placed 
a  in  a  blanket  his  sword  got  entangled,  and  the  hilt 
^ed  the  wound;  Captain  Hardinge,  a  staff-ofiicei:^ ^ 
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tempted  to  take  it  off,  but  the  dying  man  stopped  lu% 
saying :  "  It  is  as  well  as  it  is.  I  had  rather  it  should  go 
out  of  the  field  with  me ;  "  and  in  that  manner  so  becoming 
to  a  soldier,  Moore  was  borne  from  the  fight. 

Notwithstanding  this  great  disaster,  the  troops  gaioed 
ground.  The  reserve,  overthrowing  everything  in  the  vajr 
ley,  forced  La  Houssaye's  dismounted  dragoons  to  rdire, 
and  thus  turning  the  enemy,  approached  the  eminence  upon 
which  the  great  battery  was  posted.  On  the  left,  Colonel 
Nicholls,  at  the  head  of  some  companies  of  the  14th,  carried 
Palavia  which  General  Foy  defended  but  feebly.  In  the 
centre,  the  obstinate  dispute  for  Elvina  terminated  in  fevoc 
of  the  British ;  and,  when  the  night  set  in,  their  line  was 
considerably  advanced  beyond  the  original  position  of  the 
morning,  while  the  French  was  felling  back  into  confusion. 

From  the  spot  where  he  fell,  the  general  was  carried  to 
the  town  by  his  soldiers;  his  blood  flowed  feat,  and  the 
torture  of  the  wound  was  great ;  yet  the  imshaken  firmness 
of  his  mind  made  those  about  him,  seeing  the  resolution  of 
his  countenance,  express  a  hope  of  his  recovery.  He 
looked  steadfastly  at  the  injury  for  a  moment,  and  said : 
"  No,  I  feel  that  to  he  impossihley  Several  times  he  caused 
his  attendants  to  stop  and  turn  round,  th^t  he  might  behold 
the  field  of  battle ;  and  when  the  firing  indicated  the  ad- 
vance of  the  British,  he  discovered  his  satisfaction  and 
permitted  the  bearers  to  proceed.  When  brought  to  his 
lodgings,  the  surgeons  examined  his  wound,  there  was  no 
hope,  the  pain  increased,  he  spoke  with  difficulty.  At  in- 
tervals he  asked  if  the  French  were  beaten,  and  addressing 
his  old  friend.  Colonel  Anderson,  said :  "  You,  Mr,  Janus^ 
know  I  always  wished  to  die  this  way,^^ 

Again  he  asked  if  the  enemy  were  defeated,  and  being 
told  they  were,  said :  "  It  is  a  great  satisfaction  to  me  to 
know  we  have  beaten  the  French"  His  coimtenance  con- 
tinued firm,  his  thoughts  clear ;  once  only,  when  he  ^ke 
of  his  mother,  he  became  agitated;  but  he  often  inquired 
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after  the  safety  of  his  friends  and  the  officers  of  his  stafiT, 
ind  he  did  not  even  in  this  moment  forget  to  recommend 
iiose  whose  merit  had  given  them  claims  to  promotion, 
''prhen  life  was  just  extinct,  with  an  unsubdued  spirit,  as  if 
iiiticipating  the  baseness  of  his  posthumous  calumniators, 
exclaimed:  "  I  hope  the  people  of  England  will  he  satis- 
Jfei/  /  hope  my  country  will  do  me  justice  1 " 
,  In  a  few  minutes  afterwards  he  died,  and  his  corpse, 
papped  in  a  military  cloak,  was  interred  by  the  officers  of 
Ms  staff  in  the  citadel  of  Corunna.  The  guns  of  the  enemy 
pdd  his  funeral  honors,  and  Soult,  with  a  noble  feeling  of 
respect  for  his  valor,  raised  a  monument  to  his  memory 
on  the  field  of  battle.  Thus  ended  the  career  of  Sir  John 
Moore,  a  man  whose  uncommon  capacity  was  sustained  by 
Ac  purest  virtue,  and  governed  by  a  disinterested  patriotism 
more  in  keeping  with  the  primitive  than  the  luxurious 
age  of  a  great  nation.  His  tall,  gracefiil  person,  his  dark, 
Searching  eyes,  strongly  defined  forehead,  and  singularly 
expressive  mouth,  indicated  a  noble  disposition  and  a  re- 
fined imderstanding.  The  lofty  sentiments  of  honor  habitual 
to  his  mind  were  adorned  by  a  subtle,  playfiil  wit,  which 
gave  him  in  conversation  an  ascendancy  he  always  pre- 
served by  the  decisive  vigor  of  his  actions.  He  maintained 
the  right  with  a  vehemence  bordering  upon  fierceness,  and 
every  important  transaction  in  which  he  was  engaged  in- 
creased his  reputation  for  talent,  and  confirmed  his  character 
as  a  stem  enemy  to  vice,  a  steadfast  friend  to  merit,  a  just 
and  ^thful  servant  of  his  country.  The  honest  loved  him, 
the  dishonest  feared  him.  For  while  he  lived  he  did  not 
shun,  but  scorned  and  spumed  the  base,  and  with  character- 
istic propriety  they  spumed  at  him  when  he  was  dead. 

Sir  W,  Napier. 
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BATTLE  OF  TALAVER/L 

From  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning  until  mid-day,  tk  Md 
of  battle  offered  no  appearance  of  hostility.    The  weaflier 
was  intensely  hot,  and  the  troops  on  both  sides  miiijjed  ;^ 
without  fear  or  suspicion  to  quench  their  thirst  at  a  fittle  f-- 
brook  which  divided  the  positions.    Before  one  o*clo<i,  P 
however,  the  French  soldiers  were  seen  to  gather  round  the  t* 
eagles,  and  the  rolling  of  drums  was  heard  along  the  wLole 
line.    Half  an  hour  later,  Joseph's  guards,  the  reserve,  f 
and  the  fourth  corps  were  descried  near  the  centre  of  !* 
king's  position  marching  to  join  the  first  corps ;  and  soon 
the  table-land  and  height  on  the  French  right,  even  to  the 
valley,  were  covered  with  dark  and  lowering  masses. 

At  this  moment,  some  himdreds  of  English  soldiers,  em- 
ployed to  carry  the  wounded  to  the  rear,  returned  in  one 
body,  and  were  by  the  French  supposed  to  be  Wilson's 
corps  joining  the  army ;  nevertheless,  the  Duke  of  BeDuno 
gave  the  signal  for  battle,  and  eighty  pieces  of  artillery  im- 
mediately sent  a  tempest  of  bullets  before  the  light  troops, 
who  came  on  with  the  swiftness  and  violence  of  a  hail- 
storm, closely  followed  by  the  broad  black  columns  in  all 
the  majesty  of  war. 

Sir  Arthur  "Wellesley,  from  the  sunmait  of  the  hiU  on  his 
left,  viewed  the  whole  field  of  battle.  He  saw  the  fonrtli 
corps  rising  forwards  with  the  usual  impetuosity  of  French 
soldiers,  clearing  the  intersected  groimd  in  their  firont,  and 
falling  upon  Campbell's  division  with  infinite  ftiry;  yet 
that  general,  assisted  by  Mackenzie's  brigade  and  two 
Spanish  battalions,  withstood  their  utmost  eflTorts.  The 
British  soldiers,  putting  the  French  skirmishers  aside,  met 
the  advancing  columns  with  loud  shouts,  broke  their  front, 
lapped  their  flanks  with  fire,  and  giving  no  respite,  pushed 
them  back  with  a  terrible  caiTka;^^.  Ten  ^ons  were  taken, 
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but  as  Campbell  prudently  resolved  not  to  break  his  line 
hj  a  pursuit,  the  French  rallied  on  their  supports,  and 
made  head  for  another  attack;  then  the  British  artillery 
and  musketry  played  vehemently  upon  them,  a  Spani^ 
cavalry  regiment  charged  their  flank,  they  retired  in  dis- 
order, and  the  victory  was  secured  in  that  quarter. 

While  this  was  passing  on  the  English  right,  Yillatte's 
division,  preceded  by  the  grenadiers,  and  supported  by  two 
r^;iments  of  light  cavalry,  was  seen  advancing  up  the 
great  valley  against  the  left ;  and  beyond  Yillatte,  Ruffin 
was  discovered  marching  towards  the  mountain.  Sir 
Arthur  ordered  Anson's  brigade  of  cavalry,  composed  of 
the  2drd  light  dragoons  and  the  first  German  hussars,  to 
charge  the  head  of  these  columns.  They  went  off  at  a 
oanter,  increasing  their  speed  as  they  advanced  and  riding 
headlong  against  the  enemy;  but  in  a  few  moments,  a 
hollow  cleft  which  was  not  perceptible  at  a  distance,  inter- 
Tened,  and  at  the  same  moment  the  French,  throwing 
themselves  into  squares,  opened  their  fire.  Colonel  Arent- 
fichild,  commanding  the  hussars,  an  ofiicer  whom  forty  years' 
experience  had  made  a  master  in  his  art,  promptly  reined 
up  at  the  brink,  exclaiming  in  his  broken  phrase,  "  I  will 
not  kill  you,  my  young  mans The  23rd  found  the  chasm 
more  practicable  —  the  English  blood  is  hot  —  and  the  regi- 
ment plunged  down  without  a  check,  men  and  horses 
rolling  over  one  another  in  dreadfiil  confusion;  yet  the 
Borvivors,  imtamed,  mounted  the  opposite  bank  by  twos 
and  threes ;  Colonel  Seymour  was  severely  wounded,  but 
General  Anson  and  Msljot  Frederick  Ponsonby,  a  hardy 
soldier,  passing  through  the  midst  of  Yillatte's  columns, 
which  were  pouring  in  a  fire  fix)m  each  side,  fell  with  inex- 
pressible violence  upon  a  brigade  of  French  chasseurs  in  the 
rear.  The  combat  was  then  fierce,  yet  short,  for  Victor, 
seeing  the  advance  of  the  English,  had  detached  his  Polish 
lancers  and  Westphalia  lighthorse  to  the  support  of  Yillatte^ 
and  these  fresh  men  coming  up  whea  tke  ^^x^^  ^^ai^ 


again  attacked,  and  Lapisse,  croBsing  the  ravi 
hard  upon  the  English  centre ;  his  artillery^  ai 
great  battery  on  the  right,  opened  large  gaps  in  S 
ranks,  and  though  the  French  came  up  to  the 
the  resolution  to  win,  they  were  driven  back  i 
In  the  excitement  of  success  the  English  guar< 
with  reckless  ardor,  but  the  French  reserves 
and  dragoons  advanced,  their  repulsed  men  faced 
batteries  smote  the  guards  in  flank  and  front  so  1 
they  drew  back,  and  at  the  same  time  the  Gen 
sorely  pressed,  got  into  confusion :  Hill  and  Cane 
&st  on  the  extremities  of  the  line,  yet  the  Bri 
was  absolutely  broken,  and  fortune  seemed  to 
the  French.  Suddenly  the  48th,  led  by  Colone 
was  descried  advancing  through  the  vast  disorde: 
which  seemed  sufficient  to  carry  it  away  bi 
wheeling  back  by  companies  that  regiment  let 
pass  through,  and  then  resuming  its  proud  an< 
line,  fell  on  the  flank  of  the  victorious  Frencl 
plying  them  with  such  a  destructive  musketry,  j 
them  with  such  a  firm,  regular  step,  that  thei 
movement  was  checked.    Then  the  guards  an^ 
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the  liill,  although  a  rough  battle  was  going  on  there ;  and 
at  the  same  time  he  directed  Cotton's  light  cavalry  to 
advance.  These  dii^sitions  gained  the  day,  the  British 
became  strongest  at  the  decisive  point ;  the  French  relaxed 
their  efforts;  the  fire  of  the  former  grew  hotter,  and  their 
linging  shouts — sure  augury  of  success — were  heard  along 
the  whole  line.  In  the  hands  of  a  great  general,  Joseph's 
gtiards  and  the  reserve  might  have  restored  the  combat, 
but  all  combination  was  at  an  end  on  the  king's  side ;  the 
£>iirth  corps,  beaten  on  the  French  left  with  the  loss  of  ten 
gnns,  was  in  confusion ;  the  troops  in  the  great  valley  on 
the  French  right,  amazed  at  the  iurious  charge  of  the 
2drd,  and  awed  by  the  sight  of  four  distinct  lines  of 
oanralry  still  in  reserve,  remained  stationary ;  no  impres- 
sion had  been  made  on  the  Key  HiU,  Lapisse  was  mortally 
wotmded,  his  division  had  given  way  in  the  centre,  and  the 
whole  army  finally  retired  to  the  position  fi:om  whence  it 
had  descended  to  the  attack.  This  retrograde  movement 
was  covered  by  skirmishers  and  an  augmented  fire  of 
artillery.  The  British,  exhausted  by  toil  and  want  of  food, 
reduced  to  less  than  fourteen  thousand  sabres  and  bayonets, 
could  not  pursue ;  the  Spanish  army  was  incapable  of  any 
evolution,  and  about  six  o'clock  all  hostility  ceased,  each 
army  holding  the  position  of  the  morning.  The  battle  was 
scarcely  over  when  the  dry  grass  and  shrubs  taking  fire,  a 
volume  of  flames  passed  with  inconceivable  rapidity  across 
»  part  of  the  field,  scorching  in  its  course  the  dead  and  the 
wounded.  Napier, 
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KAPOLBON  BOKAPAETB. 

Napoleoh  understood  his  bnsinesB.    Here  was  a  man  who  1 
in  each  moment  and  emergency  knew  whal  to  do  nsrt.  It 
is  an  immense  comfort  and  rcfreslmient  to  die  i^piriti,  Bflt  - 
only  of  kings,  bnt  of  citizens.   Few  men  have  anj  next} 
they  live  from  hand  to  mouth,  without  plan,  and  are  ererak  |l 
the  end  of  their  line,  and,  after  each  action,  wait  fer  aa  in-  ^ 
pulse  from  abroad.    Napoleon  had  been  the  first  man  of  1^  j^^ 
world,  if  his  ends  had  been  purely  public.    As  he  is,  In 
inspires  confidence  and  vigor  by  this  extraordinaiy  unity  of 
his  action.  t^- 

He  is  firm,  sure,  self-denying,  self-postponing,  saerifidBg  : 
everything  to  his  aim,  —  money,  troops,  generals,  and  htf  - 
own  safety  also ;  not  misled,  like  common  adventurers,  bf  ^r^ 
the.  splendor  of  his  own  means.  "  Incidents  ought  not  to  >: 
govern  policy,"  he  said,  "  but  policy  incidents."  "  To  be 
hurried  away  by  eveiy  event  is  to  have  no  political  Bysfcen  Z 
at  all."  His  victories  were  only  so  many  doors,  and  he  z 
never  for  a  moment  lost  sight  of  his  way  onward  in  the  dazile  ^ 
and  uproar  of  the  present  circumstance.  He  knew  wluit  to 
do,  and  he  fiew  to  his  mark. 

He  would  shorten  a  straight  line  to  come  at  his  object,  f 
Horrible  anecdotes  may,  no  doubt,  be  collected  from  bi«  ^ 
history  of  the  price  at  which  he  bought  his  successes :  but 
he  must  not,  therefore,  be  set  down  as  cruel,  but  only  as  one  5; 
who  knew  no  impediment  to  his  will ;  not  blood-thirsty,  ^ 
not  cruel, — but  woe  to  what  thing  or  person  stood  in  his  |: 
way;  not  blood-thirsty,  but  not  sparing  of  blood,  —  and 
pitiless.    He  saw  only  the  object :  the  obstacle  must  give 
way.    "  Sire,  General  Clarke  cannot  combine  with  General 
Junot,  for  the  dreadful  fire  of  the  Austrian  battery."—  ■ 
"  Let  him  carry  the  battery." — "  Sire,  every  regiment  that  j 
approaches  the  heavy  artillery  is  sacrificed.    Sire,  what  | 
orders?"  — "Fonoard/  ifOEWAEDl"  I 
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In  the  plenitude  of  his  resources  every  obstacle  seemed  to 
vanish.  "  There  shall  be  no  Alps,"  he  said ;  and  he  built 
his  perfect  roads,  climbing  by  graded  galleries  their  steepest 
precipices,  imtil  Italy  was  as  open  to  Paris  as  any  town  in 
France.  Having  decided  what  was  to  be  done,  he  did  that 
with  might  and  main.  He  put  out  all  his  strength.  He 
risked  everything,  and  spared  nothing,  —  neither  ammuni- 
tion, nor  money,  nor  troops,  nor  generals,  nor  himself.  If 
fighting  be  the  best  mode  of  adjusting  national  differences 
(as  large  majorities  of  men  seem  to  agree),  certainly  Bona- 
parte was  right  in  ma]dng  it  thorough. 

"  The  grand  principle  of  war,"  he  said,  "  was,  that  an 
army  ought  always  to  be  ready  by  day  and  by  night,  and  at 
all  hours,  to  make  all  the  resistance  it  is  capable  of  making." 
He  never  economised  his  ammunition,  but  on  a  hostile 
position  rained  a  torrent  of  iron — shells,  balls,  grape-shot 
—  to  annihilate  all  defence.  He  went  to  the  edge  of  his 
possibility,  so  heartily  bent  was  he  on  his  object.  It  is 
plain  that  in  Italy  he  did  what  he  could,  and  all  that  he 
ootdd ;  he  came  several  times  within  an  inch  of  ruin,  and 
his  own  person  was  all  but  lost.  He  was  flung  into  the 
marsh  at  Areola.  The  Austrians  were  between  him  and  his 
troops  in  the  confusion  of  the  struggle,  and  he  was  brought 
off  with  desperate  efforts.  At  Lonato,  and  at  other  places, 
he  was  on  the  point  of  being  taken  prisoner. 

He  £>ught  sixty  battles.  He  had  never  enough.  Each 
victory  was  as  a  new  weapon.  "  My  power  would  fall  were  I 
not  to  support  it  by  new  achievements.  Conquest  has  made 
me  what  I  am,  and  conquest  must  maintain  me."  He  felt, 
wili  every  wise  man,  that  as  much  life  is  needed  for  con- 
servation as  for  creation.  We  are  always  in  peril,  always 
in  a  bad  plight,  just  on  the  edge  of  destruction,  and  only 
to  be  saved  by  invention  and  courage.  This  vigor  was 
guarded  and  tempered  by  the  coldest  prudence  and  pimctu- 
ality.  A  thimderbolt  in  the  attack,  he  was  found  invulne- 
rable in  his  intrenchments.    His  very  aUaiek  '^vi^i^  tvss^^ 
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inspiration  of  courage,  but  the  result  of  calculation.  Hia 
idea  of  the  best  defence  consisted  in  being  always  the  at- 
tacking party.  "  My  ambition,"  he  says,  "  was  great,  but 
was  of  a  cold  nature." 

Everything  depended  on  the  nicety  of  his  combinatiQiu; 
the  stars  were  not  more  punctual  than  his  aritihmetic.  BBs 
personal  attention  descended  to  the  smallest  particohn. 
"  At  Montebello  I  ordered  Kellermann  to  attack  with  eigjrt 
hundred  horse,  and  with  these  he  separated  the  six  thonsnd 
Hungarian  grenadiers  before  the  very  eyes  of  the  Austrian 
cavahy.  This  cavalry  was  half  a  league  off,  and  required  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  to  arrive  on  the  field  of  action;  audi 
have  observed  it  is  always  those  quarters  of  an  hour  that 
decide  the  fate  of  a  battle." 

Before  he  fought  a  battle,  Bonaparte  thought  little  about 
what  he  should  do  in  case  of  success,  but  a  great  deal  about 
what  he  should  do  in  case  of  a  reverse  of  fortune.  The 
same  prudence  and  good  sense  marked  all  his  behavioTir. 
His  instructions  to  his  secretary  at  the  palace  are  worth 
remembering : — "  During  the  night,  enter  my  chamber  as 
seldom  as  possible.  Do  not  awake  me  when  you  have  any 
good  news  to  communicate ;  with  that  there  is  no  huny. 
But  when  you  bring  bad  news,  rouse  me  instantly,  for  then 
there  is  not  a  moment  to  be.  lost."  His  achievement  of 
business  was  immense,  and  enlarges  the  known  powers  of 
men.  There  have  been  many  worldng  kings,  from  Ulysses 
to  William  of  Orange,  but  none  who  accomplislied  a  tithe  of 
this  man's  performance. 

To  these  gifts  of  nature  Napoleon  added  the  advimtage  of 
having  been  bom  to  a  private  and  humble  fortune.  In  his 
later  days  he  had  the  weakness  of  wishing  to  add  to  his 
crowns  and  badges  the  prescription  of  aristocracy ;  but  he 
knew  his  debt  to  his  austere  education,  and  made  no  secret 
of  his  contempt  for  the  bom  kings,  and  for  "  the  hereditar}' 
donkeys,"  as  he  coarsely  styled  the  Bourbons.  He  saiJ 
that,  in  their  exile,  Y^aA  l^med  nothing,  and  hrff^t, 
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i.othing."  Bonaparte  had  passed  through  all  the  degrees  of 
xiilitaiy  service ;  but,  also,  was  citizen  before  he  was  empe- 
X)r,  and  so  had  the  key  to  citizenship.  His  remarks  and 
istimates  discovered  the  information  and  justness  of  mea- 
mxement  of  the  middle  class. 

Those  who  had  to  deal  with  him  found  that  he  was  not  to 
:>e  imposed  upon,  but  could  cipher  as  well  as  another  man. 
Wlien  the  expenses  of  the  empress,  of  his  household,  of  his 
palaces,  had  accumulated  great  debts,  Napoleon  examined 
tlie  bills  of  the  creditors  himself,  detected  overcharges, 
errors,  and  reduced  the  claims  by  considerable  sums.  His 
grand  weapon,  namely,  the  millions  whom  he  directed,  he 
owed  to  the  representative  character  which  clothed  him. 
fie  interests  us  as  he  stands  for  France  and  for  Europe ;  and 
he  exists  as  captain  and  king  only  as  far  as  the  Revolution, 
or  the  interest  of  the  industrious  masses,  found  an  organ  and 
<i  leader  in  him. 

In  the  social  interests  he  knew  the  meaning  and  value  of 
labor,  and  threw  himself  naturally  on  that  side.  The 
principal  works  that  have  survived  him  are  his  magnificent 
broads.  He  filled  the  troops  with  his  spirit,  and  a  sort  of 
£:eedom  and  companionship  grew  up  between  him  and  them 
which  the,  forms  of  his  court  never  peimitted  between  the 
ofiicers  and  himself.  They  performed  under  his  eye  that 
which  no  others  could  do.  The  best  document  of  his  rela- 
tion to  his  troops  is  the  order  of  the  day  on  the  morning  of 
the  battle  of  Austerlitz,  in  which  Napoleon  promises  the 
troops  that  he  will  keep  his  person  out  of  reach  of  fire. 
This  declaration,  which  is  the  reverse  of  that  ordinarily 
znade  by  generals  and  sovereigns  on  the  eve  of  a  battle,  sul- 
ficiently  explains  the  devotion  of  the  army  to  their  leader. 

Emerson, 

— I — 
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THB  GHABGK  OF  THE  LIGHT  BBIOADH 
(OoT.  2§t  mi)* 

If  the  exliibition  of  the  most  brilliant  vldory  of  the  ex- 
cess of  courage,  and  of  a  daring  which  would  have  reflected 

*  **  France  had  (1853)  obtained  irom  the  Porte  oonoessioiis  iiftfv 
of  the  Latin  Chnich  at  Jerusalem;  and  Biussia  sought  similar  isdil- 
gences  in  &yor  of  the  Qreek  Church  at  the  same  pUoe.  In  the  Mttb- 
ment  of  the  conflicting  daims  of  the  two  churches  the  Sultan  i^peui 
to  have  been,  in  the  estimate  of  the  Czar,  not  so  liberal  or  oompUaut 
in  his  dealings  with  him  as  with  the  Emperor  Napoleon.  The  Foite 
tendered  amends  for  this  apparent  slight,  and  which  seem  to  hate 
boon  accepted,  but  not  forgotten.  Prince  Menzikoff  was  despskdud 
to  Constantinople,  and  the  object  of  his  mission  onlj  partly  disdoied; 
it  was  said  to  refer  iexdusively  to  the  Jerusalem  churchei^  hut  vu 
found  to  involvo  questions  far  more  important,  and  which  the  prinee 
studiously  concealed.  The  demands  that  Bussia  now  made  ex- 
tended to  all  the  Greek  churches  of  Turkey,  to  which  belaoged 
several  millions  of  its  population,  and  the  substitution  of  her  ofs 
authority  in  place  of  that  of  the  Porte  in  matters  pertaining  to  eeele 
siastical  govemment.  These  demands  were  enforced  with  a  thrett 
of  Russian  coercion  if  not  implicitly,  and  without  the  alteration 
a  word,  complied  with  within  the  space  of  a  week. 

"  To  such  insulting  dictation  submission,  with  national  honor, 
was  impossible.  Compliance  with  Prince  MenzikoflTs  peremptory 
note  would  have  manifestly  been  subyersiye  of  the  independence  of 
Turkey,  and  made  the  Sultan  only  a  vassal-partner  with  the  Ciar  in 
the  government  of  his  dominions.  Certain  privileges  had  been  ooi- 
ceded  by  the  Porte  to  its  Christian  subjects,  and  were  guaranteed 
by  treaty  with  Russia ;  but  what  the  Emperor  now  aspired  to  was  to 
be  Pope  in  Turkey  as  well  as  in  his  own  territory,  and  to  exerd« 
the  same  indisputable  authority  in  the  East  that  the  see  of  Rome  is 
the  Dark  Ages  exercised  in  western  Europe.  The  Porte  offered 
fresh  securities  for  the  religious  privileges  and  immunities  of  Chris- 
tians ;  but,  this  tender  being  made  in  concert  with  the  great  powers 
of  Europe,  not  directly  and  specially  with  Russia,  it  was  rejected. 
Following  up  the  menace  of  self-redress,  the  Russian  army  crossed 
the  boundary  lino  of  the  Pruth,  July  2nd,  and  in  the  same  month 
took  military  posseadon.  oi       M.oldo-Wallachian  provinces  ae  & 
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lustre  on  the  best  days  of  cliivalr|r,  can  afford  full  consola- 
tion  for  the  disaster  of  this  day,  we  can  haye  no  reason  to 
regret  the  melancholy  loss  which  we  sustained  in  a  contest 
with  a  savage  and  barbarian  enemy. 

Several  battalions  of  Bussian  infantry  crossed  the  Toher- 
nay,  and  they  threatened  the  rear  of  our  position  and  our 
commimication  with  Balaklava.  Their  bands  could  be 
heard  playing  at  night  by  the  travellers  along  the  Bala^ 
klava  road  to  the  camp,  but  they  "showed"  but  little 
dtiriiig  the  day,  and  kept  up  among  the  gorges  and  moun* 
tarn  passes,  through  which  the  roads  to  Inkerman,  Sim-< 
pheropol,  and  the  south-east  of  the  Crimea  wind  towards  the 
interior.  The  position  we  occupied  in  reference  to  Bala- 
klava was  supposed  by  most  people  to  be  very  strong— 
even  impregnable.  Our  lines  were  formed  by  natural  moun- 
tain slopes  in  the  rear,  along  which  the  French  had  made 
Very  formidable  entrenchments.  Below  those  entrench- 
ments, and  very  nearly  in  a  right  line  across  the  valley 
beneath,  are  four  conical  hillocks,  one  rising  above  the 
other  as  they  recede  fi*om  our  lines ;  the  forthest,  which 
joins  the  chain  of  mountains  opposite  to  our  ridges^  being 
named  CJanrobert's  Hill,  from  the  meeting  there  of  that 
general  with  Lord  Baglan  after  the  march  to  Balaklava. 
On  the  top  of  each  of  these  hills  the  Turks  had  thrown  up 
earthen  redoubts,  defended  by  250  men  each,  and  armed 
tnth  two  or  three  guns,  some  heavy  ship  guns,  lent  by  us 
to  them,  with  one  artillerjonan  in  each  redoubt  to  look 
after  them.  These,  hills  cross  the  valley  of  Balaklava  at 
the  distance  of  about  two  and  a  half  miles  from  the  town. 
Supposing  the  spectator,  then,  to  take  his  stand  on 

'  material  guarantee '  of  Ottoman  humiliation.  This  open  violation 
of  treaties,  and  defiance  of  the  usages  of  civilised  states,  was  met  by 
the  eonnter-approach  of  the  combined  fleets  of  England  and  France 
towards  the  Dardanelles.  As  the  only  alternative  against  unprovoked 
aggression, '  the  Forte,  September  27th,  1854,  declared  war  against 
Bussia^  and  the  allied  fleets  advanced  to  their  aid."  "Wo^. 
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one  of  the  heights  forming  the  rear  of  our  camp  before 
Sebastopol,  he  would  see  the  town  of  Balaklava  with  its 
scanty  shipping,  its  narrow  strip  of  water,  and  its  old  fbrta 
on  his  right  hand ;  immediately  below  he  would  behold 
the  valley  and  plain  of  coarse  meadow  land,  occujded  by 
our  cavahy  tents,  and  stretching  from  the  base  of  tk 
ridge  on  which  he  stood  to  the  foot  of  the  fonnidaUe 
heights  at  the  other  side,  he  would  see  the  iVench  trencha 
lined  with  Zouaves  a  few  feet  beneath,  and  distant  from  him, 
on  the  slope  of  the  hill,  a  Turkish  redoubt  lower  dovB, 
then  another  in  the  valley,  then,  in  a  line  with  it,  aom 
angular  earthworks,  then,  in  succession,  the  other  two  re- 
doubts up  to  Canrobert's  Hill.  At  the  distance  of  two  or 
two  and  a  half  miles  across  the  valley  there  is  an  abrupt 
rocky  mountain  range  of  most  irregular  and  picturesque 
formation,  covered  with  scanty  brushwood  here  and  there, 
or  rising  into  barren  pinnacles  and  plateaux  of  rocL  In 
outline  and  appearance  this  portion  of  the  landscape  is 
wonderfully  like  the  Trosachs.  A  patch  of  blue  sea  is 
caught  in  between  the  overhanging  cliffs  of  Balaklaya  as 
they  close  in  the  entrance  to  the  harbor  on  the  right 
The  camp  of  the  marines,  pitched  on  the  hill  sides,  more 
than  1000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  is  opposite  to 
you  as  your  back  is  turned  to  Sebastopol  and  your  right 
side  towards  Balaklava.  On  the  road  leading  up  the  Tal- 
ley,  close  to  the  entrance  of  the  town,  and  beneath  these 
hills,  is  the  encampment  of  the  93rd  Highlanders. 

At  half-past  seven  o'clock  this  morning,  an  orderly  came 
galloping  in  to  the  head-quarters'  camp  from  Balaklava, 
with  the  news  that  at  dawn  a  strong  corps  of  Kussian  horse, 
supported  by  guns  and  battalions  of  in&ntry,  had  marched 
into  the  valley. 

As  the  Eussian  cavalry  on  the  left  crown  the  hill  across ' 
the  valley,  they  perceive  the  Highlanders  drawn  up  at  the 
distance  of  about  half  a  mile,  calmly  waiting  their  approach. 
They  halt,  and  squadron  after  squadron  flies  up  from  the 
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rear,  till  they  liave  a  body  of  some  1500  men  along  the 
ridge  —  lanceris,  and  dragoons,  and  hussars.  Then  they 
move  forwards  in  two  bodies,  with  another  in  reserve. 
The  cavalry  who  have  been  •pursuing  the  Turks  on  the 
right  are  coming  up  to  the  ridge  beneath  us,  which  conceals 
our  cavalry  from  view.  The  heavy  brigade  in  advance  is 
drawn  up  in  two  lines.  The  first  line  consists  of  the  Scots 
Greys,  and  of  their  old  companions  in  glory,  the  Ennis- 
killens,  the  second,  of  the  4:th  Eoyal  Irish,  of  the  5th 
Dragoon  Guards,  and  of  the  1st  Eoyal  Dragoons.  The 
Light  Cavalry  Brigade  is  on  their  left,  in  two  lines  also. 
The  silence  is  oppressive ;  between  the  cannon  bursts  one 
can  hear  the  champing  of  bits  and  the  clink  of  sabres  in 
the  valley  below.  The  Eussians  on  their  left  drew  breath 
for  a  mom^t,  and  then  in  one  grand  line  dashed  at  the 
Highlanders.  The  ground  flies  beneath  their  horses'  feet ; 
gathering  speed  at  every  stride,  they  dash  on  towards  that 
thin  red  streak  topped  with  a  line  of  steel.  The  Turks  fire 
a  volley  at  eight  hundred  yards,  and  run.  As  the  Eussians 
come  within  six  hundred  yards,  down  goes  that  line  of  steel 
in  front,  and  out  rings  a  rolling  volley  of  Minie  musketry. 
The  distance  is  too  great,  the  Eussians  are  not  checked, 
but  still  sweep  onwards  through  the  smoke,  with  the  whole 
force  of  horse  and  man,  here  and  there  knocked  over  by 
the  shot  of  our  batteries  above.  With  breathless  suspense 
every  one  awaits  the  bursting  of  the  wave  upon  the  line  of 
Gaelic  rock ;  but  ere  they  come  within  a  hundred  and  fifiy 
yards,  another  deadly  volley  flashes  from  the  levelled  rifle, 
and  carries  death  and  terror  into  the  Eussians.  They  wheel 
about,  open  files  right  and  left,  and  fly  back  faster  than 
they  came.  "  Bravo,  Highlanders  I  well  done  I "  shout 
the  excited  spectators;  but  events  thicken.  The  High- 
landers and  their  splendid  front  are  soon  forgotten ;  men 
scarcely  have  a  moment  to  think  of  this  fact,  that  the  93rd 
never  altered  their  formation  to  receive  that  tide  of  horse- 
men.     No,"  said  Sir  Colin  Campbell,  "  1  ^'cX. 
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it  worth  while  to  form  them  eren  four  deep  1 "  The  ordi- 
nary British  line,  two  deep,  was  quite  sufficient  to  repel 
the  attack  of  those  Muscoyite  cavaliers.  Our  eyes  were, 
however,  turned  in  a  moment  on  our  own  oavalty .  We  mr 
Brigadier-General  Scarlett  ride  along  in  front  of  his  mas- 
sive squadrons.  The  Russians — evidently  picked  aoldien 
—-their  light-bluejackets  embroidered  with  flilrer  lace,  were 
advancing  on  their  left,  at  an  easy  gallop,  towards  the  brow 
of  the  hill.  A  forest  of  latioes  glistened  in  their  rear,  and 
several  squadrons  of  grey-coated  dragoons  moved  up  quic^ 
to  support  them  as  they  reached  the  summit.  The  instant 
they  came  in  sight  the  trumpets  of  our  cavalry  gave  out 
the  warning  blast  which  told  us  all  that  in  another  moment 
we  should  see  the  shock  of  battle  beneath  our  very  evei. 
Lord  Raglan,  all  his  staff  and  escort,  and  groups  of  officeiS) 
the  Zouaves,  French  generals  and  officers,  and  bodies  of 
French  infantry  on  the  height,  were  spectators  of  the  scene, 
as  though  they  were  looking  on  the  stage  from  the  boxes  of 
a  theatre.  Nearly  every  one  dismounted  and  sat  down, 
and  not  a  word  was  said.  The  Russians  advanced  down 
the  hiU  at  a  slow  canter,  which  they  changed  to  a  trot,  and 
at  last  nearly  halted.  Their  £rst  line  was  at  least  double 
the  length  of  ours,  it  was  three  times  as  deep.  Beliind 
them  was  a  similar  Hne,  equally  strong  and  compact.  They 
evidently  despised  their  insignificant  enemy,  but  their  time 
was  come.  The  trumpets  rang  out  again  through  the  val-* 
ley,  and  the  Greys  and  Enniskilleners  went  right  at  the 
centre  of  the  Russian  cavalry.  The  space  between  them 
was  only  a  few  himdred  yards ;  it  was  scarce  enough  to  let 
the  horses  "  gather  way,"  nor  had  the  men  quite  space  suf- 
ficient for  the  full  play  of  their  sword-arms.  The  Russian 
line  brings  forward  each  wing  as  our  cavalry  advance,  and 
threatens  to  annihilate  them  as  they  pass  on.  Turning  « 
little  to  their  left,  so  as  to  meet  the  Russian  right,  the 
Greys  rush  on  with  a  cheer  that  thrills  to  every  heart ;  the 
wild  shout  of  the  EnnisJldil^xieta  rises  through  the  air  at 
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the  same  instant.  As  lightning  flashes  through  a  cloud,  the 
Gi^ys  and  Enniskilleners  pierced  through  the  dark  masses 
of  Busfiians.  The  shock  was  but  for  a  moment.  There  was 
a  clash  of  steel  and  a  light  play  of  sword-blades  in  the  air, 
and  then  the  Greys  and  the  red-coats  disappear  in  the  midst 
of  the  shaken  and  quivering  columns.  In  another  moment 
we  see  them  emerging  and  dashing  on  with  diminished 
numbers,  and  in  broken  order,  against  the  second  line, 
which  is  advancing  against  them  as  &st  as  it  can  to  retrieve 
the  fortune  of  the  charge.  It  was  a  terrible  moment.  God 
help  them !  they  are  lost ! "  was  the  exclamation  of  more 
than  one  man,  and  the  thought  of  many.  With  unabated 
fire  the  noble  hearts  dashed  at  their  enemy.  It  was  a  %ht 
of  heroes.  The  first  line  of  Bussians,  which  had  been 
smashed  utterly  by  our  charge,  and  had  fled  off  at  one  flank 
and  towards  the  centre^  were  coming  back  to  swallow  up 
our  handful  of  men.  By  sheer  steel  and  sheer  courage 
Enniskillener  and  Scot  were  winning  their  desperate  way 
right  through  the  enemy^s  squadrons,  and  already  grey  * 
horses  and  red  coats  had  appeared  right  at  the  rear  of  the 
second  mass,  when,  with  irresistible  force,  like  one  bolt 
from  a  bow,  the  1st  Boyals,  the  4:th  Dragoon  Guards,  and 
the  5th  Dragoon  Guards  rushed  at  the  renmants  of  the 
first  line  of  the  enemy,  went  through  it  as  though  it  were 
made  of  pasteboard,  and,  dashing  on  the  second  body  of 
Eussians,  as  they  were  still  disordered  by  the  terrible  as- 
sault of  the  Greys  and  their  companions,  put  them  to  utter 
rout.  This  Bussian  horse  in  less  than  five  minutes  after  it 
met  our  dragoons  were  flying  with  all  its  speed  before  a 
force  certainly  not  half  its  strength.  A  cheer  burst  fi:om 
every  lip ;  in  the  enthusiasm  oflSicers  and  men  took  ofl*  their 
caps  and  shouted  witl\  delight,  and  thus  keeping  up  the 
t^ame  character  of  their  position,  they  clapped  their  hands 
again  and  again. 

As  the  Bussian  cavalry  retired,  their  infantry  fell  back 
towards  the  head  of  the  valley,  leaving  men  iii  'iki 
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redoubts  thej  liad  taken,  and  abandoning  the  fonrtiL  They 
had  also  placed  some  gons  on  the  heights  oyer  their  positioii 
on  the  left  of  the  gorge.  Their  cayahy  joined  the  reaerres, 
and  drew  up  in  six  solid  diyisions,  in  an  oblique  line,  acm 
the  entrance  to  the  gorge.  Six  battalions  of  in&ntiy  were 
placed  behind  them,  and  about  thirty  guns  were  drawn  17 
along  their  line,  while  masses  of  in&ntiy  were  also  collectied 
on  the  hills  behind  the  redoubts  on  our  right.  Our  carahj 
had  moved  up  to  the  ridge  across  the  yalley  on  our  left>  m 
the  ground  was  broken  in  front,  and  had  halted. 

And  now  occurred  the  melancholy  catastrophe  which  fills 
us  all  with  sorrow.  It  appears  that  the  Quartermaster- 
General,  Brigadier  Airey,  thinking  that  the  light  cayalij 
had  not  gone  far  enough  in  front  when  the  enemy^s  hone 
had  fled,  gave  an  order  in  writing  to  Captain  Ndan,  15th 
Hussars,  to  take  to  Lord  Lucan,  directing  his  lordship  "  to 
advance"  his  cavalry  nearer  to  the  enemy.  A  braver 
soldier  than  Captain  Nolan  the  army  did  not  possess.  He 
rode  off  with  his  orders  to  Lord  Lucan.  (He  is  now  dead 
and  gone ;  God  forbid  I  should  cast  a  shade  on  the  bright- 
ness of  his  honor,  but  I  am  bound  to  state  what  I  am  told 
occurred  when  he  reached  his  lordship.)  When  Lord 
Lucan  received  the  order  from  Captain  Nolan,  and  had  read 
it,  he  asked,  we  are  told,  "  Where  are  we  to  advance  to  2" 
Captain  Nolan  pointed  with  his  finger  to  the  line  of  the 
Eussians,  and  said,  "  There  are  the  enemy,  and  there  are  the 
guns,  sir,  before  them ;  it  is  your  duty  to  take  them,"  or 
words  to  that  effect.  Lord  Lucan,  with  reluctance,  gave  the 
order  to  Lord  Cardigan  to  advance  upon  the  gims,  conceiv- 
ing that  his  orders  compelled  him  to  do  so.  The  noble  earl, 
though  he  did  not  shrink,  also  saw  the  fearful  odds  against 
them,  Don  Quixote,  in  his  tilt  against  the  windmill,  was 
not  near  so  rash  and  reckless  as  the  gallant  fellows  who  pre- 
pared without  a  thought  to  rush  on  almost  certain  death.  It 
is  a  maxim  of  wai*,  that  "  cavalry  never  act  -without  a  sup- 
port/' that  "  infantry  should  be  close  at  hand  when  cavaliy 
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carry  guns,  as  tlie  effect  is  only  instantaneous,"  and  that  it 
is  necessary  to  have  on  the  flank  of.  a  line  of  cavalry  some 
squadrons  in  column,  the  attack  on  the  flank  being  most 
dangerous.  The  only  support  our  light  cavalry  had  was 
the  reserve  of  heavy  cavalry  at  a  great  distance  behind  them, 
the  infantry  and  guns  being  far  in  the  rear.  There  were  no 
squadrons  in  column  at  all,  and  there  was  a  plain  to  charge 
over,  before  the  enemy's  guns  were  reached,  of  a  mile  and  a 
half  in  length. 

At  ten  minutes  past  eleven  our  light  cavalry  brigade 
advanced.  The  whole  brigade  scarcely  made  one  effective 
regiment,  according  to  the  numbers  of  continental  armies, 
and  yet  it  was  more  than  we  could  spare.  As  they  rushed 
towards  the  front,  the  Russians  opened  on  them  from  the 
guns  in  the  redoubt  on  the  right  with  volleys  of  musketry 
and  rifles.  They  swept  proudly  past,  glittering  in  the 
morning  sun  in  all  the  pride  and  splendor  of  war.  We 
could  scarcely  believe  the  evidence  of  our  senses  I  Surely 
that  handful  of  men  are  not  going  to  charge  an  army  in 
position  ?  Alas !  it  was  but  too  true.  Their  desperate  valor 
knew  no  bounds,  and  far  indeed  was  it  removed  from  its  so- 
called  better  part — discretion.  They  advanced  in  two  lines, 
quickening  their  pace  as  they  closed  towards  the  enemy. 
A  more  fearful  spectacle  was  never  witnessed  than  by  those 
who  beheld  these  heroes  rushing  to  the  arms  of  death. 

At  the  distance  of  1200  yards  the  whole  line  of  the  enemy 
belched  forth  from  thirty  iron  mouths  a  flood  of  smoke  and 
flame,  through  which  hissed  the  deadly  balls.  Their  flight 
was  marked  by  instant  gaps  in  our  ranks,  by  dead  men  and 
horses,  by  steeds  flying  wounded  or  riderless  across  the 
plain.  The  first  line  is  broken  — it  is  joined  by  the 
second — they  never  halt,  or  check  their  speed  an  instant  — 
with  diminished  ranks,  thinned  by  those  thirty  guns,  which 
the  Russians  had  laid  with  the  most  deadly  accuracy  —  with 
a  halo  of  flashing  steel  above  their  heads — and  with  a  cheer 
which  was  many  a  noble  fellow's  death-cry,  t\ve^A'es« 
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the  smoke  of  the  batteries;  but  ere  they  were  lost  from 
view  the  plain  was  strewed  with  their  bodies,  and  with  the 
carcases  of  horses.    They  were  exposed  to  an  oblique  fire 
from  the  batteries  on  the  hills  on  both  sides,  as  well  as  to  a 
direct  fire  of  musketry.    Through  the  clouds  of  smoke  we 
could  see  their  sabres  flashing  as  they  rode  up  to  the  gmu 
and  dashed  between  them,  cutting  down  the  gmuiera  as 
they  stood.    We  saw  them  riding  through  the  gans,  as 
I  have  said ;  to  our  delight  we  saw  them  returning  aiter 
breaking  through  a  column  of  Russian  in&ntiy,  and 
scattering  them  like  chaff,  when  the  flank  fire  of  t^e 
battery  on  the  hill  swept  them  down,  scattered  and  broken 
as  they  were.   Wounded  men  and  dismounted  troopeis 
flying  towards  us  told  the  sad  tale.    Demi-gods  could  not 
have  done  what  they  had  &iled  to  do.  At  the  very  momeiit 
when  they  were  about  to  retreat,  an  enormous  maas  of 
Lancers  was  hurled  on  their  flank.    Colonel  Shewell,  of 
the  8th  Hussars,  saw  the  danger,  and  rode  his  few  mea 
straight  at  them,  cutting  his  way  through  with  fearflil  Iobb. 
The  other  raiments  turned,  and  engaged  in  a  de^erate 
encounter.    With  ct)urage  too  great  almost  for  credence, 
they  were  breaking  their  way  through  the  columns  which 
enveloped  them,  when  there  took  place  an  act  of  atrocitj 
without  parallel  in  the  modem  war&xe  of  civilised  nations. 
The  Eussian  gunners,  when  the  storm  of  cavalry  passed, 
returned  to  their  guns.    They  saw  their  own  cavaliy 
mingled  with  the  troopers  who  had  just  ridden  over  them; 
and,  to  the  eternal  disgrace  of  the  Russian  name,  the  mis- 
creants poured  a  murderous  volley  of  grape  and  canister  on 
the  mass  of  struggling  men  and  horses,  mingling  friend  and 
foe  in  one  common  ruin.    It  was  as  much  as  our  heayy 
cavaliy  brigade  could  do  to  cover  the  retreat  of  the  nuse- 
rable  remnants  of  the  band  of  heroes  as  they  returned  to 
the  place  they  had  so  lately  c^uitted.  At  thirty-five  miniiteB 
past  eleven  not  a  Bxitisb.  soVSicr ,  ^^c^-^x.^^^  ^^a^  «sA  ^sj^ 
was  left  in  front  of  theae  gvma.  ^RiwwfiiL 
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PEOGRESS  OF  TBADB. 

How  trade  has  expanded  since  the  Anglo-Saxon  time,  when 
Billingsgate  was  the  sole  London  wharf  for  the  discharge  of 
ships'  cargoes ;  how  British  commerce  has  grown  from  the 
small  beginnings  of  the  Norman  period ;  how  it  has  struggled 
on  and  augmented  in  spite  of  royal  decrees  and  ordinances 
promulgated  for  its  protection,  in  reality,  fettering  and 
crippling  it  in  every  direction,  would  require  many  pages. 

One  king  prescribed  the  prices  at  which  certain  goods 
shotdd  be  bought  and  sold;  another  declared  in  what  places 
trade  should  be  carried  on ;  a  third  forbade  merchants, 
under  heavy  penalties,  to  deal  in  more  than  one  kind  of 
merchandise.  Foreign  merchants  were  compelled,  by  an- 
other sovereign,  to  expend  all  the  proceeds  of  the  goods 
they  sold  in  the  purchase  of  English  merchandise, — a  kingly 
method  of  settling  the  balance  of  trade.  Thus,  law  was 
heaped  upon  trade,  until  trade  was  almost  overwhelmed  and 
the  merchant  felt  puzzled  as  to  the  legal  mode  of  conducting 
his  business.  It  need  not  therefore  be  matter  for  surprise 
that,  in  the  days  of  the  White  and  Red  Rose  the  whole  com- 
munity did  not  transact  as  much  business  as  is  now  done 
by  any  single  high-class  commercial  firm  in  London,  Man- 
chester, or  Liverpool.  But  science  has  brought  facilities  for 
trade,  the  bare  mention  of  which  tends  to  show  its  extent. 
Railways  bring  people  and  goods  together  which  before 
were  always  separated.  A  cask  of  sugar,  to  get  from  Glas- 
gow to  Carlisle,  had  formerly  to  circumnavigate  England  in 
a  ship ;  now  it  reaches  its  destination  in  a  few  hours  by 
railway.  Merchants  living  at  a  distance  from  one  another 
corresponded  for  years  and  never  once  met.  Now,  the 
Glasgow,  Liverpool,  or  United  States  merchant  makes  his 
journeys  to  London  or  to  other  centres  of  trade,  as  often  as 
need  arises.  The  introduction  of  the  electric  telegraph  has 
also  helped  to  work  a  great  change  in       mo^'^  \s»3Ba«- 
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acting  biisiness.  Instead  of  the  day's  operatioiis  bang,  as 
formerly,  entirely  carried  on  upon  'change,  bargains  are 
struck  between  Liverpool,  London,  and  contineiital  fima,  of 
many  thousand  pounds'  value — from  morning  till  eveniDg— * 
through  the  agency  of  electric  wires.  A  ship  laden  fn&  | 
coffee  from  Costa  Rica,  or  sugar  from  the  Brazils,  aniTei  | 
at  some  port  in  the  English  Channel,  consigned  to  the  order 
of  a  London  merchant  on  accoimt  of  a  Urm  abroad.  The 
captain  does  not  come  to  an  anchor  and  wait  an  exchange 
of  posts  with  London  for  his  orders,  he  simply  puts  his  safls 
aback,  pulls  ashore  in  his  boat,  sends  a  few  words  by  electro 
telegraph  announcing  his  arrival,  and,  by  the  time  he  hai 
finished  a  glass  of  grog  at  his  &vorite  inn,  a  reply  reaches 
him  from  town,  to  this  effect :  The '  London  market  is 
depressed;  — go  on  to  Hamburg."  At  the  end  of  an  hour, 
from  first  stepping  into  his  boat,  he  is  making  all  sail  fat 
his  new  destination. 

What  would  the  shade  of  Edward  III.  say  to  the  entiy, 
inward  and  outward,  of  upwards  of  twenty  thousand  ships 
at  the  port  of  London  alone !  In  his  day,  the  customs'  re- 
ceipts amoimted  to  about  eight  thousand  pounds  a  year ; 
while  from  that  of  Elizabeth,  the  state  of  comparative  peace 
in  which  this  country  remained  from  her  accession  to  the 
reign  of  Charles  I.,  caused  the  customs'  revenue  of  London 
to  reach  one  hundred  and  nine  thousand  potmds  in  one 
year.  A  century  later,  it  reached  half  a  million  sterling; 
in  the  year  1837,  it  amounted  to  ten  millions  and  a  quarter, 
being  precisely  half  of  the  entire  customs'  revenue  of  the  i 
United  Kingdom. 

In  1853,  upwards  of  four  million  tons  of  shipping  were 
entered  both  ways,  at  the  port  of  London  alone,  against 
one  hundred  and  eighty  thousand  in  the  middle  of  the 
last  century.  The  declared  value  of  the  goods  exported 
from  this  coimtry  in  1849  was  upwards  of  sixty-three  mil- 
lions sterling;  showing  that,  within  twenty  years,  oar 
trade  beyond  sea  "had  mcte^d  by  fifty  per  cent.  Tliaiiks 
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to  free  trade,  steam,  and  electricity,  we  are  now  advancing 
with  more  rapid  strides;  and  we  have  accomplished,  in 
four  years,  what  had  previously  required  twenty  to  bring 
about.  In  1853  our  exports  amounted  to  nearly  one  hun- 
dred millions  stei-ling,  being  an  increase  of  more  than  fifty 
per  cent  upon  the  trade  of  1849,  and  equalling  the  yearly 
revenue  of  the  whole  of  continental  Europe,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  France. 

Of  our  entire  export  trade,  one  third  goes  to  the  British 
colonies;  and  more  than  another  third  is  shipped  to  the 
United  States.  In  1853,  to  various  parts  of  the  world,  we 
did  not  fail  to  remark  that  the  British  manufactures  and 
produce  exported  to  the  colony  of  Victoria  amounted, 
within  a  few  thousands,  to  the  value  of  the  whole  of  the 
imports  to  British  India,  viz.,  seven  millions  sterling.  The 
population  of  the  two  being  respectively  two  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand,  and  one  hundred  and  forty  millions,  it  follows 
that  the  proportionate  consumption  per  head  was  twenty- 
eight  pounds  sterling  in  Victoria,  and  one  shilling  in  British 
India.  The  ratio  in  which  our  manufactures  are  taken  by 
different  places  is  interesting  and  instructive.  Thus  gold- 
digging  would  appear  to  be  a  thirsty  occupation,  and  gold- 
diggers  a  jovial  community;  seeing  that  one  half  of  the 
wine  and  beer  sent  to  this  coimtry  is  taken  by  the  Austra- 
lian colonists,  —  in  other  words,  if  they  drink  it  all  in  one 
year,  they  will  absorb  two  hundred  thousand  barrels  of 
strong  beer,  and  nearly  one  million  and  a  half  gallons  of 
wine.  This  is  exclusive  of  spirits,  which  were  exported  to 
Australia  at  the  rate  of  seven  gallons  for  each  colonist.  The 
chief  occupations  in  Australia  are  those  of  shepherds,  stock- 
keepers,  and  gold-diggers,  and  one  wotdd  imagine  such 
kinds  of  work,  being  none  of  the  cleanest,  would  create  a 
demand  for  the  stoutest  description  of  clothing.  Yet  it 
would  appear  that  sheep  are  tended,  cattle  herded,  and  gold 
dug  for  in  light  evening  costimie ;  silks  having  been  taken 
to  the  value  of  nearly  half  a  million,  and  mviaiijQa  «£v^  ^ascct- 
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brics  to  the  extent  of  a  million  and  a  half  yardB;  whilrt, 
of  vulgar "  ^tians  only  one  hundred  and  twen^-to 
thousand  yards  were  required. 

Queen  Elizabeth  &und  some  difficulty  in  collecting  and 
manning  a  few  hundred  ships  to  repel  the  Spanish  annadsi 
In  the  year  1853,  Great  Britain  owned  upwards  of  twentjr* 
fire  thousand  sailing  vessels  and  thirteen  hundred  steim* 
ships,  independently  of  the  royal  navy.  But  a  better 
indication  of  the  extraordinary  rate  at  which  conunerce,  in 
the  most  extended  sense  of  that  word,  has  advanced,  exki 
in  the  increase  of  correspondence  by  post. 

From  a  recently>published  report  of  the  Postmaster* 
Oeneral,  it  appears  that,  a  c^tury  ago,  the  annual  rereaiie 
of  the  Post-Office  was  only  one  hundred  and  forly  thousud 
pounds.  It  now  amounts  to  two  millions  and  a  half  sterlioii 
The  increase  in  the  transmission  of  money  through  the 
Post-office  has  been  even  more  prodigious.  Fifteen  yean 
ago,  the  number  of  money-orders  issued  &om  that  establuli- 
ment  was  one  hundred  and  ninety  thousand.  Last  year 
the  number  almost  exceeds  belief.  It  amoamted  to  ten 
millions  and  a  half.  The  centre  of  the  British  trade  is  the 
Royal  Exchange.  Although  the  most  commercial  peopie 
in  the  world,  except  the  Dutch,  we  were  the  last  to  proyide 
our  merchants  with  a  building  suitable  for  the  daily  trans- 
action of  their  business.  To  so  late  a  period  as  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth,  the  merchants  of  London  were  wont  to  assemble 
in  Lombard  Street,  where,  in  the  open  air,  in  all  weathers, 
and  at  all  seasons,  they  were  content  to  gossip  and  make 
their  bargains.  In  those  familiar  days,  when  our  streets 
were  wider  and  fer  less  frequented,  it  may  not  have  greatlj 
interfered  with  the  traffic  of  the  city.  Those  open-air 
meetings  had  prevailed  for  several  centuries,  and  it  may 
appear  still  more  singular  that,  at  the  present  time,  three 
centuries  later,  there  are  many  of  the  larger  manufiwjturing 
towns  in  the  North  possessing  stately  Exchanges,  but  where 
the  dealers,  brokera,  aade^Ycaverfi,  prefer  assembling  around 
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some  time-honored  iron  pump,  or  about  some  decaying 
wooden  post,  in  the  badly-paved,  weather-beaten  street. 
The  first  Eoyal  Exchange  was  erected  by,  and  at  the  chief 
cost  of,  Sir  Thomas  Gresham,  whose  business-sign,  the 
grass-hopper,  still  adorns  the  summit  of  the  building.  It 
consisted  of  two  floors,  in  the  upper  of  which  was  a  species 
of  bazaar,  in  which  were  exposed  for  sale  every  conceivable 
article,  from  Venetian  silk  to  mouse-traps  and  Jews'  trum- 
pets. The  royal  Elizabetii,  to  encourage  this  new  "  burse," 
as  it  was  termed,  paid  it  a  visit,  and  christened  it  the  Eoyal 
Exchange.  Sir  Thomas,  we  read,  aware  of  the  importance 
of  the  occasion,  went  twice  roimd  the  Upper  Pawne,  and 
besought  the  few  vendors  of  goods  already  located  there, 
"  that  they  would  furnish  and  adorn,  with  wares  and  wax- 
lights,  as  many  shoppes  as  they  coulde  or  woulde,  and  they 
ahoulde  have  all  those  shoppes  so  fiimished  rent-free  that 
yeare." 

The  effect  of  royal  patronage  was  not  less  marked  in 
those  times  than  in  the  present  day.  The  shops  that  were 
thus  given  rent-free  paid  within  a  year  or  two  afterwards 
as  much  as  four  poimds  ten  shillings  per  annum,  a  large 
rental  at  that  period ;  and  traders  were  most  solicitous  for 
room  in  the  Upper  Pawne.  The  building  was  originally 
constructed  of  timber  and  slate,  and  it  was  no  irreparable 
calamity  that  it  fell  amidst  the  general  destruction  of  the 
Great  Fire  of  1666.  Three  years  later,  the  second  building 
was  opened  on  tiie  old  site  greatly  improved  in  appearance, 
solidity,  and  utility.  In  January,  1838,  this  second  Ex- 
change was  burnt  down.  Four  years  precisely  from  that 
date  the  first  stone  of  the  present  building  was  laid  by 
Prince  Albert.  Household  Words. 
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I  take  pleasure  in  persuading  myselff  that  scientific  subjects  mo^ 
be  treated  of  in  language  at  once  dignijiedy  grave,  and  animaid^  Old 
that  those  who  are  reitHoied  within  the  drewnscribed  limits  of  ordi- 
nary life,  and  have  long  rernained  strangers  to  an  intimate  coframnm 
with  nature,  may  thus  have  opened  to  them  one  of  the  richest  sowrces 
of  enjoyment  of  which  the  human  mind  is  capable.  Humboldt. 


NATURAL  SCIENCE, 


ADVANCEMENT  OP  SCIENCE. 

The  aim  of  science  is  the  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  Nature, 
whereby  we  acquire  a  dominion  over  Nature,  and  are 
thereby  able  so  to  apply  her  powers  as  to  advance  the 
well-being  of  society  and  exalt  the  condition  of  mankind. 
God  has  given  to  man  a  capacity  to  discover  and  compre- 
hend the  laws  by  which  the  imiverse  is  governed;  and 
man  is  impelled  by  a  healthy  and  natural  impulse  to 
exercise  the  fiiculties  by  which  that  knowledge  can  be 
acquired.  Agreeably  with  the  relations  which  have  been 
instituted  between  our  fuiite  facidties  and  the  phenomena 
that  affect  them,  we  arrive  at  demonstrations  and  convicr 
tions  which  are  the  most  certain  that  our  present  state  of 
being  can  have  or  act  upon. 

In  regard  to  the  period  during  which  the  globe  allotted 
to  man  has  revolved  in  its  orbit,  present  evidence  strains 
the  mind  to  grasp  such  sum  of  past  time  with  an  effort  like 
that  by  which  it  tries  to  realise  the  space  dividing  that 
orbit  from  the  fixed  stars  and  remoter  nebulce.*  Yet,  dur- 
ing all  those  eras  that  have  passed  since  the  Cambrian 
rocks  were  deposited  which  bear  the  impressed  record 
of  creative  power,  as  it  was  then  manifested,  we  know, 
through  the  interpreters  of  these  "  writings  on  stone,"  that 
the  earth  was  vivified  by  the  sun's  light  and  heat,  was 
fertilised  by  refreshing  showers,  and  washed  by  tidal  waves. 
No  stagnation  has  been  permitted  to  air  or  ocean.  The 
vast  body  of  waters  not  only  moved,  as  a  whole,  in  orderly 

*  NebtUa,  glittering  white  clouds,  coii8ideiEe3L\o\ift«kS^«^ftTa.<2>^^^asa* 
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oscillationB,  r^ulated,  as  now,  by  son  and  nDtt,k#1 
were  rippled  and  agitated  by  winds  and  fifcofmk  Wl 
atmosphere  was  healthily  influenced  by  its  horiiailil«iK'| 
rents,  and  by  ever-yaiying  clouds  and  Y&poni  na|  I 
condensing,  dissolving,  and  &lling  in  endless  teitidldH^  1 
culation.  With  these  conditions  of  life,  we  know  tb*  W  | 
itself  has  been  enjoyed  throughout  the  same  con 
thousands  of  years ;  and  that  with  life,  from  the  bepmairll 
there  has  been  death.  '^1 

Greology  demonstrates  that  the  creative  £>ice  h»  «Hl 
deserted  this  earth  during  any  of  her  epochs  of  lime;  1 
that  in  respect  to  no  one  class  of  animals  has  the  i 
festation  of  that  force  been  limited  to  one  epocL  I^otf' 
fish  that  now  lives  but  has  come  into  being  during  a  eo*-' 
paratively  recent  period ;  the  existing  species  were  preeeM 
by  other  species,  and  these  again  by  others  still  nore 
different  from  the  present.  No  existing  genus  d  fiakes 
can  be  traced  beyond  a  moiety  of  known  creative  time^ 
So  the  creation  of  every  class  of  animals,  reptiles,  Inrds, 
or  beasts,  has  been  successive  and  continuous,  from  the 
earliest  times  at  which  we  have  evidence  of  their  exiBtenee: 
creation  ever  compensating  for  extinction. 

The  science  of  chemistry,  which  gives  us  an  insight  int< 
the  hidden  operations  of  Nature's  laboratory,  is  daily  ad 
vancing ;  and  the  present  tendency  of  higher  gaieraliea 
tions  seems  to  be  towards  a  reduction  of  the  numher( 
those  bodies  which  are  called  "  elementary ; "  it  begins  t 
be  almost  more  than  suspected  that  certain  groups  of  sc 
called  chemical  elements  are  but  modified  ibrms  of  oi 
another.  Already  natural  processes  can  be  more  ecom 
mically  replaced  by  artificial  ones  in  the  formation  of 
few  organic  compounds,  the  "  valerianic  acid,"  for  exnmpi 
It  is  impossible  to  foresee  to  what  extent  chemistiy  mi 
not  ultimately,  in  the  production  of  things  needful,  supe 
sede  the  present  vital  agencies  t^vsJomic.  ^3a^Jvcv^^sa^^ 
contribution  the  accumxvVa\.e^  ioTio^^  oi  ^^"^x.  ^^^jis^  n*>[ 
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Should  thus  enable  us  to  obtain  in  a  small  manu&ctorj, 
md  in  a  few  days,  effects  which  can  be  realised  iix>m  pre- 
sent natural  agencies  only  when  they  are  exerted  upon  vast 
Eireas  of  land,  and  through  considerable  periods  of  time/^ 

Eemote  as  the  profound  conceptions  and  subtle  trains  of 
ihought  seem  to  be  from  the  needs  of  every-day  life,  the 
nost  astounding  of  the  practical  augmentation  of  man's 
power  has  sprung  out  of  them.  Nothing  might  seem  less 
promising  of  profit  than  Oersted's  painftdly-pursued  ex- 
periments, with  his  little  magnets,  voltaic  pile,  and  bits  of 
jppper  wire.  Yet  out  of  these  has  sprung  the  electric 
;elegraph !  Oersted  himself  saw  such  an  application  of  his 
jonvertibility  of  electricity  into  magnetism,  and  made  ar- 
'angements  for  testing  that  application  to  the  instantaneous 
communications  of  signs  through  distances  of  a  few  miles. 
The  resources  of  inventive  genius  have  made  it  practicable 
or  all  distances,  as  we  have  already  seen  in  the  submergence 
md  working  of  the  electro-magnetic  cord  connecting  the 
31d  and  the  New  World  of  the  geographers.  On  the  6th 
)f  August,  1858,  the  laying  down  of  upwards  of  2000 
lautical  miles  of  the  telegraphic  cord,  connecting  New- 
bimdland  and  Ireland,  was  successfully  completed ;  and 
)n  that  day  a  message  of  thirty-one  words  was  transmitted 
n  thirty-five  minutes,  along  the  sinuosities  of  the  sub- 
nerged  hiUs  and  valleys  forming  the  bed  of  the  vast 
?Ltlantic.  The  practicability  of  bringing  America  into 
ilectrical  communication  with  Europe  has  been  demon- 
.trated ;  consequently  a  like  power  of  instantaneous  inter- 
jhange  of  thought  between  the  civilised  inhabitants  of 
jvery  part  of  the  globe  becomes  only  a  question  of  time. 
The  benefits  thence  to  ensue  for  the  hmnan  race  can  be; 
)Ut  inadequately  foreseen.  The  strides  made,  in  recent 
'^ears,  in  various  branches  of  natural  history  are  no  less 
LStonishing.  Since  Bacon's  day  the  chief  steps  by  ,  which 
latural  history  had  advanced  to  the  dignity  of  a  science 
[Tc  associated  with  the  names  of  Eay,  Linnaevx^^  5^x^^^ 
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Buffon,  and  Guyier.  By  the  first  two  the  i^enomena 
were  digested  and  dassified  according  to  artificial,  bat  oon- 
yeniently  applicable  methods, — of  neoeasity  the  precanon 
of  systems  more  expressiye  of  the  natural  affinitiei  of 
plants  and  animals.  To  perfect  the  natoral  sjiteiii  of 
plants  has  been  the  great  aim  of  botqjiists  since  JnsBOi; 
to  obtain  the  same  true  insight  into  the  relations  of  animali 
has  stimulated  the  labors  of  zoologists  since  the  wiitingi  of 
Cuvier.  Three  principles  (of  the  common  ground  of  wlddi 
we  may  ultimately  obtain  a  clearer  insight)  are  now  recog- 
nised to  have  governed  the  construction  of  animala — unity 
of  plan,  vegetative  repetition,  and  fitness  for  purpose. 

Observations  on  the  geographical  distribution  of  indi- 
genous plants  are  generalised  by  dividing  the  horixoiitil 
range  of  vegetation  into  zones  bounded  by  annual  iso- 
thermal lines ;  by  classifying  plants  according  to  the  regions 
of  altitude ;  and  by  classifying  them  by  regions  defined  Iff 
the  proportion  of  plant  species  peculiar  to  them.  The 
modes  of  enunciating  the  laws  of  the  geographical  distri- 
bution of  marine  animals  are  very  analogous  to  those  which 
have  been  applied  to  the  vegetable  kingdom,  which  is  u 
diversely  developed  on  land  as  the  animal  kingdom  in  the 
sea.  Certain  horizontal  areas  or  provinces  have  been  cha- 
racterised by  the  entire  assemblage  of  animals  and  phmts 
constituting  their  population. 

The  restrictive  laws  of  geographical  distribution  seen 
least  applicable  to  birds,  yet,  like  the  plants  and  marine 
animals,  they  are  similarly  distributed.  The  laws  of  goo- 
graphical  distribution,  as  affecting  mammalian  life,  hare 
been  reduced  to  great  exactness  by  observations  continued 
since  the  time  of  Buffbn. 

The  most  elaborate  and  beautifiil  of  created  things,  those 
manifesting  life,  have  much  to  teach  —  much  that  comes 
home  to  the  business  of  man,  and  also  to  the  highest 
elements  of  his  moral  nature.  The  nation  that  gathers 
together  tbousanda  oi  cot«2^  ^-^ia,  Yaae«,t»^  fishes,  biid^ 
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and  beastBi  and  votes  the  requisite  ftmds  for  preparing, 
preserving,  hotismg,  and  arranging  them,  derives  the 
smallest  possible  return  for  the  outlay  by  merely  gazing 
and  wondering  at  the  manifold  variety  and  strangeness  of 
such  specimens  of  natural  history.  The  simplest  coral 
and  the  meanest  insect  may  have  something  in  its  history 
worth  knowing,  and  in  some  way  profitable.  Every  or- 
ganism is  a  character  in  which  Divine  wisdom  is  written, 
and  which  ought  to  be  expounded. 

Agriculture  has  ot  late  years  made  tmusual  progress  in 
this  country,  and  much  of  that  progress  is  due  to  the  ap- 
plication of  scientific  principles ;  chiefly  of  those  supplied 
by  chemistry ;  in  a  less  degree  of  zoology  and  physiology. 
Geology  now  teaches  the  precise  nature  and  relations  of 
soils  —  a  knowledge  of  great  practical  importance  in  guid- 
ing the  drainer  of  land  in  the  modifications  of  his  general 
rales  of  practice.  Palaeontology  has  brought  to  light  un- 
expected sources  of  valuable  manures,  in  phosphatic* 
relics  of  ancient  animal  life,  accumulated  in  astounding 
masses  in  certain  localities  of  England,  as,  for  instance,  in 
the  red  crag  of  Sufiblk  and  the  greensands  of  Cambridge. 
But  quantities  of  azotic  f,  ammoniacal^,  and  phosphatic 
matters  are  still  suffered  to  run  to  waste ;  and,  as  if  to 
bring  the  wasteftdness  more  home  to  the  conviction,  those 
products,  so  valuable  when  rightly  administered,  become  a 
source  of  aimoyance,  unremunerative  outlay,  and  disease, 
when  imperfectly  and  irrationally  disposed  of.  For  the 
most  part,  thought  is  taken  only  how  to  get  rid  of  these 
products  in  the  easiest  and  quickest  way. 

In  the  operations  of  Nature  there  is  generally  a  succes- 

*  Phosphatic^  bone  —  the  base  of  which  is  phosphate  of  lime. 

f  Azotic  OP  mephitic  air,  a  constituent  of  the  atmosphere,  but, 
separated  from  oxygen,  fatal  to  life.  It  exists  largely  in  muscular 
fibre.    Being  the  base  of  nitric  add,  it  is  also  called  nitrogen. 

J  Ammoniacal^  an  aJkaUne  air,  chiefly  used  in  a  liquid  form.  It 
may  be  decomposed  from  all  animal  matters,  except  ij^V 
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sion  of  processes  co-ordinated  for  a  giyen  result ;  a  peach 
is  not  directly  developed  as  such  from  its  elements;  the 
seed  would,  a  priori  *f  give  no  idea  of  the  1xee,nor  the  tree 
of  the  flower,  nor  the  fertilised  germ  of  that  flower  of  the 
pulpy  fruit  in  which  the  seed  is  buried.    It  is  eminently 
characteristic  of  the  Creative  wisdom,  this  far-seeing  and 
provision  of  an  ultimate  result,  through  the  successiYe 
operations  of  a  co-ordinate  series  of  seemingly  veiy  dif- 
ferent conditions.    The  further  man  discerns,  in  a  series 
of  conditions,  their  co-ordinatipn  to  proAuce  a  given  resnlt, 
the  nearer  does  his  wisdom  approach  —  though  the  dift- 
tance  be  stiU  immeasurable — to  the  Divine  wisdom.  One 
philanthropist  builds  a  fever-hospital,  another  drains  a 
town.    One  crime-preventer  trains  the  boy,  another  hai^ 
the  man.    One  statesman  would  raise  money  by  augment- 
ing a  duty,  or  by  a  direct  tax ;  and  finds  the  revenue  not 
increased  in  the  expected  ratio.   Another  diminishes  a 
tax,  or  abolishes  a  duty,  and  through  the  foreseen  conse- 
quences the  revenue  is  improved.    Every  practical  appli- 
cation of  the  discoveries  of  science,  as  of  the  pohtical 
economist,  tends  to  the  promotion  of  the  public  weaL 

The  steam-engine,  in  its  manifold  applications,  the  crime- 
decreasing  gas-lamp,  the  lightning  conductor,  the  electric 
telegraph,  the  law  of  storms  and  rules  for  the  mariner's 
guidance  in  them,  the  power  of  rendering  surgical  opera- 
tions painless,  the  measures  for  preserving  public  health 
and  for  preventing  or  mitigating  epidemics— such  are 
among  the  more  important  practical  results  of  pure  scien- 
tific research  with  which  mankind  have  been  blessed  and 
states  enriched.  They  are  evidence  unmistakeable  of  the 
close  aflinity  between  the  aims  and  tendencies  of  science 
and  those  of  true  state  policy.  Owen. 

*  A  priori^  mod©  of  TeaBoning  from  cause  to  effect,  independent^ 
of  actual  experience.  Ita  oy^ouVY^ — a  -iposUTwn. —  ^^t^ratos  itself 
with  proofs  based     anteee^ewX.  VtiQr«\^^%^. 
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STINGS. 

Probably  at  some  period  of  your  life  you  have  been  stung 
by  a  bee  or  wasp.  I  shall  take  it  for  granted  that  you  have, 
and  that  having  tested  the  potency  of  these  warlike  insects^ 
weapons  with  one  sense,  you  have  a  curiosity  to  examine 
them  with  another.  The  microscope  shall  aid  your  vision 
to  investigate  the  morbific  implement.  This  is  the  sting  of 
the  honey-bee,  which  I  have  but  this  moment  extracted. 
It  consists  of  a  dark-brown  homy  sheath,  bulbous  at  the 
base,  but  suddenly  diminishing,  and  then  tapering  to  a  fine 
point.  This  sheath  is  split  entirely  along  the  inferior  edge, 
and  by  pressure  with  a  needle  I  have  been  enabled  to  pro- 
ject the  two  lancets,  which  commonly  lie  within  the  sheath. 
These  are  two  slender  filaments  of  the  like  brown  homy 
substance,  of  t^rhich  the  centre  is  tubular,  and  carries  a 
fluid  in  *wliich  bubbles  are  visible.  The  extremity  of  each 
displays  a  beautiful  mechanism,  for  it  is  thinned  away  into 
two  thin  blade- edges,  of  which  one  remains  keen  and  knife- 
like, while  the  opposite  edge  is  cut  into  several  saw-teeth 
pointing  backwards.  The  lancets  do  not  appear  to  be 
united  with  the  sheath  in  any  part,  but  simply  to  lie  in  its 
groove  ;  their  basal  portions  pass  out  into  the  body  behind 
the  sheath,  where  you  see  a  number  of  mus9le-bands 
crowded  around  them  :  these,  acting  in  Various  directions, 
and  being  inserted  into  the  lancets  at  various  points,  exer- 
cise a  complete  control  over  their  movements,  projecting  or 
retracting  them  at  their  will.  But  each  lancet  has  a  sin- 
gular projection  from  its  back,  which  a^i^t^  \si  \sl 
some  way  as  a.  guide  to  its  jnotion,  probaXAY  Y^c^^TsjCva^Hi^ 
Jrom  sUpping  aside  when  darted  fort\\,  fot  ^Jae^sv3^^>c>^^>A^^2£^ 
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of  the  sheath  in  which  these  projectioiiB  work  seems  fenned 
expressly  to  receive  them. 

Thns  we  see  an  apparatus  beantiftilly  contrived  to  enter 
the  flesh  of  an  enemy ;  the  two  spears  finely  pointed,  ahaip- 
edged,  and  saw-toothed,  adapted  for  piercing,  cutting,  and 
tearing ;  the  reverse  direction  of  the  teeth  gives  the  weapon 
a  hold  in  the  flesh,  and  prevents  it  from  being  readi^ 
drawn  out.  Here  is  an  elaborate  store  of  power  fat  ^ 
jactation  of  the  javelins  in  (iie  nnmerouB  muBole-bandB; 
here  is  a  provision  made  for  the  precision  of  the  impulse; 
and,  finally,  here  is  a  polished  cdieath  fcr  the  recqjtkm  of 
the  weapons,  and  their  preservation  when  not  in  actnal 
use.  All  this  is  perfect ;  but  something  still  was  wantinf 
to  render  the  weapons  efibctive,  and  that  something  your 
experience  has  proved  to  be  suj^lied. 

The  mere  intromission  of  these  points,  incompanblj 
finer  and  sharper  than  the  finest  needle  that  was  em 
polished  in  a  Sheffield  workshop,  would  produce  no  reaolt 
appreciable  to  our  feelings,  and  most  surely  would  not  be 
followed  by  the  distressing  agony  attendant  on  the  sting  of  a 
bee.  We  must  look  for  something  more  than  we  have  seen. 

We  need  not  be  long  in  finding  it.  For  here,  at  the 
base  of  the  sheath,  into  which  it  enters  by  a  narrow  neck, 
lies  a  transparent  pear-shaped  bag,  its  sur&ce  covered  all 
over,  but  especially  towards  the  neck,  with  small  glands 
set  transversely.  It  is  rounded  behind,  where  it  is  entered 
by  a  very  long  and  slender  membranous  tube,  which,  after 
many  turns  and  windings,  gradually  thickening  and  be- 
coming more  evidently  glandular,  terminates  in  a  blind  end. 

This  is  the  apparatus  for  preparing  and  ejecting  a  power- 
ful poison.  The  glandular  end  of  the  slender  tube  is  the 
secreting  organ:  here  the  venom  is  prepared.  The  re- 
mainder of  the  tube  is  a  duct  for  conveying  it  to  the  bag,  a 
reservoir  in  wliicb.  it  ato^  fct  ^Jaa  moment  of  use.  By 
means  of  the  neck  \t  is  m\a  ^^-^^ 

moment  the  etmg  is  pTo^ecXft^,  TK»ss?«s^^^t^«^^^ 
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ttttt  dart  forward  the  weapon  compresBmg  the  poison-bag) 
and  causing  it  to  pour  forth  its  contents  into  the  groove, 
whence  it  passes  on  between  the  two  i^>ears  into  the  wound 
winch  they  have  made. 

Wh^  this  apparatus  is  not  accompanied  by  a  poison* 
nsenroir,  it  is  ancillary  to  the  deposition  of  the  eggs,  and 
ii  hence  called  an  ovipositor^  and  this  is  illustrated  in  the 
eommon  gall-fly. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  mother  gall-fly  makes 
a  hole  in  the  plant  for  the  purpose  of  depositing  her  eggs. 
She  is  furnished  with  an  admirable  ovipositor  for  that  k 
express  purpose,  and  Swammerdam  actually  saw  a  gall-fly 
thus  depositing  her  eggs,  and  we  have  recently  witnessed 
fte  same  in  several  instances.  In  some  of  these  insects  the 
ovipositor  is  conspicuously  long,  even  when  the  insect  is  at 
rest ;  but  in  others  not  above  a  line  or  two  of  it  is  visible 
till  the  belly  of  the  insect  be  gently  pressed.  When  this 
is  done  to  the  fly  that  produces  the  currant- gall  of  the  oak, 
the  ovi{)ositor  may  be  seen  issuing  from  a  sheath  in  form  of 
a  small,  curved  needle,  of  a  chestnut-brown  color,  and  of  a 
homy  substance,  and  three  times  as  long  as  it  first  appeared. 

What  is  most  remarkable  in  this  ovipositor  is,  that  it 
is  much  longer  than  the  whole  body  of  the  insect,  in  whose 
body  it  is  lodged  in  a  sheath ;  and,  from  its  homy  nature, 
it  cannot  be  either  shortened  or  lengthened.    It  is  on  this 
account  that  it  is  bent  into  the  same  curve  as  the  body  of  the 
insect.    The  mechanism  by  which  this  is  effected  is  similar 
to  that  of  the  tongue  of  the  woodpeckers ;  which,  though 
rather  short,  can  be  darted  out  far  beyond  the  beak  by 
means  of  a  forked  bone  at  the  root  of  the  tongue,  which 
is  thin  and  rolled  up  like  the  spring  of  a  watch.    The  base 
of  the  ovipositor  of  the  gall-fly  is,  in  a  similar  way,  placed 
near  the  anus,  runs  along  the  curvature  of  the  back,  makes 
a  torn  at  the  breast,  and  then,  following  the  curve  of  the 
bellj^  appeara  again,  near  where  it  oiig^^i^ft. 
With  this  instrument  the  mother  gaSi-ft^ 
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part  of  a  plant  which  she  selects;  and,  according  to  otir 
older  naturalists,  '  ejects  into  the  cavity  a  drop  of  her  cor- 
roding liquor,  and  immediately  lays  an  or  more  there, 
the  circulation  of  the  sap  being  thus  interrupted  and  tlmmn 
by  the  poison  into  a  fermentation  that  bums  the  contigwxn 
parts  and  changes  the  natural  color.  The  sap,  tamed 
from  its  proper  channel,  extravasates  and  flows  Totmd 
eggs,  while  its  surface  is  dried  by  the  external  air,  and 
hardens  into  a  vaulted  form.'  "  Gosse  and  Eermie. 


CIRCULATION  OP  THE  BLOOD  IN  A  FKOG. 

1"  HAVE  here  a  living  frog.  You  perceive  that  the  web 
which  connects  the  toes  is  exceedingly  thin  and  translncent, 
yet  arteries  and  veins  meander  through  its  delicate  tiasaes, 
which  are  then  clothed  on  both  surfaces  with  the  common 
skin.  But  you  ask^ow  we  can  induce  the  frog  to  be  so  poKte 
as  to  hold  his  paw  up,  and  keep  it  steady  for  our  scientific 
investigation.    We  will  manage  that  without  difficulty. 

Most  microscopes  are  furnished  (among  their  accessoiy 
apparatus)  with  what  is  called  a  frog-plate,  provided  for 
this  very  demonstration.  Here  is  mine.  It  is  a  thin  plate 
of  brass,  two  inches  and  a  half  broad  and  seven  long,  with 
a  number  of  small  holes  pierced  through  it  along  the 
margins,  and  a  large  orifice  near  one  end,  which  is  covered 
with  a  plate  of  glass.  This  is  to  be  froggy's  bed  dnrii^ 
the  operation,  for  we  must  make  him  as  comfortable  as  ci^ 
cumstances  will  admit.  Well,  then,  we  take  this  strip  of 
linen,  damp  it,  and  proceed  to  wrap  up  our  unconscious 
subject.  When  we  have  passed  two  or  three  folds  ronnd 
him,  we  pass  a  tape  roimd  the  whole,  with  just  sufficient 
tightness  to  keep  him  from  struggling.  One  hind-leg  nni* 
project  from  Imexi,  aw^x?^  -^as  a  needle  of  thread 
twice  or  thrice  tlixovi^ -^Jcv^  ^sA^'cwax^^^'BssaiLQl 
this  free  leg,  so  aa  to  i^T^^civX.Vxm^^^'va^^Nst'sy^^^^ 
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Here,  then,  he  lies,  swathed  like  a  mummy,  with  one 
little  cold  protruded.  Lay  him  carefully  on  the  brass 
plate,  80  that  the  webbed  toes  shall  stretch  across  the  glass. 
Now,  then,  we  pass  another  tape  through  the  maiginal 
holes  and  over  the  body  to  bind  it  to  the  brass,  of  coiu^ 
.taking  care  not  to  cut  the  animal,  but  only  using  just  as 
much  force  as  is  needful  to  prevent  his  wxigglings.  Now 
a  bit  of  thread  round  each  toe,  with  which  we  tie  it  to  as 
many  of  the  holes,  so  as  to  expand  the  web  across  the  glass. 
A  drop  of  cold  water  now  upon  the  swathes  to  keep  him 
cool,  and  a  touch  of  the  same  with  a  feather  upon  the  toes 
to  prevent  them  from  drying  (which  must  be  repeated 
at  intervals  during  the  examination),  and  he  is  ready. 
What  a  striking  spectacle  is  now  presented  to  us,  as  witira 
power  of  three  hundred  diameters  we  gaze  on  the  web  of 
the  foot !  There  is  an  area  of  clear,  colorless  tissue  filling 
the  field,  marked  all  over  with  delicate  angular  Hues,  some- 
thing like  scales ;  this  is  the  tessellated  epitheliimi  *  of  the 
surface.  Our  attention  is  caught  by  a  number  of  black 
spots,  oflen  taking  fantastic  forms,  but  generally  somewhat 
starlike;  these  are  pigment-cells,  on  which  the  color  of 
the  animal's  skin  is  dependent.  But  the  most  prominent 
feature  is  the  blood.  Wide  rivers,  with  tortuous  course, 
roll  across  the  area,  with  many  smaller  streams  meandering 
among  them,  some  pursuing  an  independent  course  below 
the  larger,  and  others  branching  out  of  them  or  joining 
them  at  different  angles.  The  larger,  rivers  are  of  a  deep 
orange-red  hue,  the  smaller  faintiy  tinged  with  reddish 
yellow.  In  some  of  these  channels  the  stream  rolls  with  a 
majestic  evenness ;  in  others  it  shoots  along  with  headlong 
impetuosity,  and  in  some  it  is  sluggish  or  even  quite  stagnant. 
By  looking  with  a  steady  gaze,  we  see  that  in  all  cases 
the  stream  is  made  up  of  a  multitude  of  thin  reddish  disks, 
of  exactly  the  same  dimensions  and  appearance  ^  ^Sclq^ 


*  E^itheliu7nf  the  cuticle  — -  \mder  t\ie  \<roLft  ^Kksu 
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we  saw  just  now  in  the  frog's  Mood ;  only  that  here,  being 
in  motion,  we  aee  yery  distinotlj,  as  they  axe  ix>lled  over 
each  other,  that  lliej  ore  diska  and  not  spheroles ;  &r  they 
forcibly  remind  us  of  counters,  sach  as  are  -oaeA  for  phj, 
supposing  thej  were  made  out  of  pale  red  glaas. 

It  is  charming  to  watch  one  of  these  streams^  seleetiiig 
one  of  medium  size,  where  the  density  is  not  too  great  to 
see  the  indiyidual  disks ;  and,  fixing  omr  ^e  on  the  point 
where  a  branch  issues  from  one  side  of  the  cbannel,  mark  tke 
disks  shoot  by  one  after  another,  some  punming  their  main 
course,  and  others  turning  aside  into  the  branch,  perhi^i 
so  small  as  to  allow  of  only  a  single  disk  to  pass  at  onoe. 
.  The  streams  do  not  pursue  the  same  uniform  direction, 
life  larger  ones  do,  indeed,  and  their  course  ia  from  ths 
extremity  of  the  toes  towards  the  body.  These  are  the 
Teins;  but  the  smaller  streamlets  flow  in  any  direction, 
and  frequently  send  out  side-branches,  which  presently 
return  into  the  stream  from  which  they  issued,  or  unite 
with  others  in  a  very  irregular  network.  These  are  the 
capillaries  which  feed  the  veins,  and  which  are  themselT« 
fed  by  the  arteries,  whose  course  is  in  the  opposite  directi(Hi, 
VIZ.,  from  the  body.  These,  boweyer,  are  witli  difficolt^ 
seen ;  they  are  more  deeply  seated  in  the  tissues,  and  are 
less  spread  over  the  webs,  being  generally  placed  along  the 
borders  of  the  toes ;  they  are,  moreover,  fewer  and  smaller 
than  the  veins,  but  the  blood  in  them  usually  flows  with 
more  impetuous  rapidity.  The  variations  in  the  impetus 
of  the  current  which  we  observe  in  the  same  vessel  are 
probably  owing  to  the  mental  emotions  of  the  animal: 
alarm  at  its  unusual  position,  and  at  the  conflnement  which 
it  feels  when  it  endeavours  to  move,  may  suspend  the 
action  of  the  heart,  and  thus  cause  an  interruption  in  the 
flow,  or  analogous  emotions  may  quicken  the  pulse.  We 
will,  however,  now  release  our  little  prisoner,  who,  though 
gJad  to  be  at  liloerty,  la,  aa'joM  ^^^^Tkj^rckR.'^^^Q'tsfi.  for  his 
temporary  impriaoTmieiiV..  Qto^sx.. 
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THE  WEALTH  OF  THE  SEA. 

The  ancieiits  characterised  the  land  as  their  Alma  parens  *  ; 
yet  how  much  more  worthy  does  the  ocean  seem  of  this 
title  I  The  dweller  on  the  earth  must  sow  the  seed,  plant 
trees,  or  turn  the  soil  with  his  plough  before  he  can  gather 
in  the  grain  that  is  to  nourish  him,  or  pluck  the  £ruit  thalf 
is  to  quench  his  thirst.  Months,  nay  years,  may  pass  before 
his  labors  will  be  recompensed,  and  perhaps  at  the  very 
moment  when  he  is  about  to  reap  the  reward  of  his  toil,  a 
blast  of  wind,  or  a  hail-storm,  comes  utterly  to  destroy  his 
hopes.  The  ocean  demands  no  such  protracted  waiting, 
and  gives  birth  to  no  such  painful  disappointments.  The 
tide  fells !  — to  work  I  to  work !  both  young  and  old !  there 
is  room  for  all,  and  labor  proportioned,  to  every  age  and  to 
every  degree  of  strength. 

The  men  and  their  sturdy  helpmates,  spade  in  hand,  turn 
up  the  sand,  which  has  been  covered  by  the  sea  for  some 
hours,  and  soon  their  baskets  are  filled  with  cockles, 
razor-fishes,  and  venusesf,  widch  although  less  delicate, 
are  more  nourishing  than  oysters;  besides  these,  there  is 
also  the  sand-eel,  a  little  fish  which  is  held  in  high  esteem, 
but  which  is  not  as  easUy  captured  as  the  shell-fish,  for 
it  loves  to  hide  itself  tmder  the  sand,  where  it  moveir 
about  with  marvellous  agility.  During  this  time  the  young 
girls  are  dropping  their  pocket-like  nets  into  the  pools 
which  have  been  lefi;  by  the  retiring  tide,  busily  employed 
in  collecting  shrimps  or  in  catching  some  lobster  or  crab, 
or,  perchance,  even  some  stray  shore-fish  which  has  been 
arrested  before  it  coxdd  regain  its  distant  place  of  retreat. 
Others,  armed  with  a  stick,  terminating  in  a  strong  hook, 
scrape  the  sand  below  the  stones  and  hollows  of  the  rock, 

*  Alma  parena,  or  mater,  foster-motheT,  \Mbo  ^^g^'bWto  ^^ms^ 
rersitjr.] 

f  Refer  to  table,  p.  463,  for  the  dassification  oi^i^na  m^^'Oasst  ^-^c^- 
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and  from  time  to  time  draw  forth  a  conger-eel  witli  gBsten- 
ing  skin,  or  some  cuttle-fiah  or  calamarj,  irbich  vainly  at- 
tempts to  escape  by  shrouding  itself  in  a  doad  of  ink. 
The  children  in  the  meantime  gather  from  the  Tocks  Hmpets, 
periwinkles,  whelks,  roaring  bnckies,  ormers,  or  nmssds, 
which  hang  clustering  together  like  bunches  of  grapes,  sus- 
pended by  the  threads  of  the  byssus  *,  which  the  animal 
weaves  for  itself.  For  two  or  three  hours  the  beadi  is  foil 
of  life  and  activity,  whilst  a  whole  population  pours  £)rth 
to  seek  its  daily  food ;  but  soon  the  waves  return  towards 
the  shore,  the  tide  rises,  and  all  hasten  homeward,  certain 
that  the  sea  will  replace  the  bounteous  gifts  which  it  is 
taking  from  them,  and  that  in  a  few  hours  they  may  come 
forth  again  to  reap  a  harvest  which  has  needed  no  season  of 
planting  or  of  sowing.  Quatrefages. 


THE  MARGIN  OP  THE  SEA, 
The  boundaries  of  the  ocean  are  not  invariable ;  while  in 
some  parts  it  encroaches  upon  the  land,  in  others  it  re- 
treats from  the  expanding  coast.  In  many  places  we  find 
the  sea  perpetually  gnawing  and  undermining  cliffs  and 
rocks;  and  sometimes  swelling  with  sudden  rage  it  devours 
a  broad  expanse  of  plain,  and  changes  fertile  meads  into  a 
dreary  waste  of  waters.  The  Goodwin  Sands,  notorious 
for  the  loss  of  many  a  noble  vessel,  were  once  a  large  tract 
of  low  ground  belonging  to  Earl  Groodwin,  father  of  Harold, 
the  last  of  our  Saxon  kings ;  and  being  afterwards  enjoyed 
by  the  monastery  of  St.  Augustine  at  Canterbury,  the 
whole  surface  was  drowned  by  the  abbot's  neglect  to  re- 
pair the  wall  which  defended  it  from  the  sea.  In  spite  of 
the  endeavours  of  the  Dutch  to  protect  their  flat  land  by 
dykes  against  the  inundatory  waters,  the  storm-flood  ha* 
more  than  once  "buisfc  \)tao\3L^  «x^<aal  boundaries 
and  converted  large  d\s»\,YiG\.%\iA»^x^^ 
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But  the  spaces  which  in  this  manner  the  dry  land  has 
graduallj  or  suddenly  lost,  or  stiU  loses,  to  the  chafing 
ocean  are  largely  compensated  for  in  other  places  by  the 
Tast  accumulations  of  mud  and  sand  which  so  many  rivers 
continually  carry  along  with  them  into  the  sea.  Thus  at 
the  mouths  of  lie  Nile,  of  the  Ganges,  and  of  the  Missis- 
sippi large  alluvial  plains  have  been  deposited,  which  now 
form  some  of  the  most  fruitful  portions  of  the  globe.  The 
whole  Delta  of  Eg3rpt,  Bengal,  and  Louisiana,  have  thus 
gradually  emerged  from  the  waters. 

The  volcanic  powers,  which  once  caused  the  highest 
mountain  chains  to  rise  from  the  glowing  bosom  of  the 
earth,  are  still  uninterruptedly  active  in  changing  its  sur- 
£ice,  and  are  gradually  displacing  the  present  boundaries  of 
sea  and  land,  upheaving  some  parts  and  causing  others  to 
subside. 

On  the  coast  of  Sweden  it  has  been  ascertained  that  iron 
rings  fixed  to  rocks  which  formerly  served  for  the  listening 
of  boats  are  at  present  much  too  high.  Flat  cliffs  on  which, 
according  to  ancient  documents,  seals  used  to  be  clubbed 
while  enjoying  the  warm  sunbeam,  are  now  quite  out  of  the 
reach  of  these  amphibious  animals.  In  the  years  1731, 
1752,  and  1755,  marks  were  hewn  in  some  conspicuous 
rocks,  which  after  the  lapse  of  half  a  century  were  found 
to  have  risen  about  two  feet  higher  above  the  level  of  the 
sea.  This  phenomenon  is  confined  to  part  of  the  coast,  so 
that  it  is  clearly  the  result  of  a  local  and  slowly  progressive 
upheaving. 

Whilst  a  great  part  of  Scandinavia  is  thus  slowly  but 
steadily  rising,  the  shores  of  Chili  have  been  found  to  rise 
convulsively  under  the  influence  of  mighty  volcanic  shocks. 
Thus  after  the  great  earthquake  of  1822  the  whole  coast, 
for  the  length  of  a  himdred  miles,  was  found  to  be  three  or 
four  feet  higher  than  before,  and  a  further  elevation  waa 
observed  after  the  earthquake  of  Eeb.  2lBt,  l^*^"^. 

Whilst  to  the  north  of  Wolstenholme  Soxxxi^  ^".j 
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marked  signs  of  elevation,  a  converse  depressdon  was  ob- 
served as  he  proceeded  sonthwards  along  the  coast  oi 
Greenland,  Esquimaux  huts  being  seen  washed  by  the  sea. 
The  axis  of  oscillation  must  be  somewhere  about  77®  N.  lat 

At  Keeling  Island,  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  Mr.  Darwin 
found  evidence  of  subsidence.  On  every  side  <^  the 
lagoon,  in  which  the  water  is  as  tranquil  as  in  the  most 
liheltered  lake,  old  cocoa-nut  trees  were  undermined  and 
fidling.  The  foxmdation-posts  of  a  store-house  on  the 
beach,  which  the  inhabitants  had  said  stood  seven  yesn 
before  just  above  high-water  mark,  were  now  daily  washed 
by  the  tide.  Earthquakes  had  been  repeatedly  remarked 
by  the  inhabitants,  so  that  Darwin  no  longer  doubted  con- 
cerning the  cause  which  made  the  trees  to  Ml,  and  the 
store-house  to  be  washed  by  the  daily  tide. 

On  the  columns  of  the  temple  of  Serapis,  near  Puzzuoli, 
the  astonished  naturalist  sees  holes  scooped  out  by  pholades 
and  lithodomas,  twenty-four  feet  above  the  present  level  of 
the  sea.  These  animals  are  marine  testacea  that  have  ttc 
power  of  burying  themselves  in  stone,  and  cannot  lire 
beyond  the  reach  of  low  water.  How  then  have  they 
been  able  to  scoop  out  those  hieroglyphic  marks  so  fix 
above  the  level  of  their  usual  abodes  ?  for  surely  marble 
originally  defective  was  never  used  for  the  construction  of 
BO  proud  an  edifice.  Alternate  depressions  and  elevations 
of  the  soil  afford  us  the  only  key  to  the  enigma.  Earth- 
quakes and  oscillations,  so  frequent  in  that  volcanic  region, 
must  first  have  lowered  the  temple  into  the  sea,  where  it 
was  acted  upon  by  the  sacrilegious  molluscs,  and  then  again 
their  upheaving  powers  must  have  raised  it  to  its  present 
elevation.  Thus,  even  the  solid  earth  changes  its  features, 
and  reminds  us  of  the  mutability  of  all  created  things. 

Ibid. 
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THE  INHABITANTS  OF  THE  SEA. 

We  dive  into  the  liquid  ciystal  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  it 
opens  to  us  the  mpst  wondrous  enchantments  of  the  fairy 
tales  of  our  childhood's  dreams. 

The  coloring  surpasses  everything:  vivid  green  alter- 
nates with  brown  and  yellow ;  rich  tints  of  purple,  from  pale 
red-brown  to  the  deepest  blue ;  brilliant  rosy,  yellow,  or 
peach-colored  nullipores  *  overgrow  the  decaying  masses, 
and  are  themselves  interwoven  with  the  pearl-colored  plates 
of  the  reptiporesf,  resembling  the  most  delicate  ivory 
carvings.  Close  by  wave  the  yellow  and  lilac  fans,  per- 
forated like  trellis- work,  of  the  gorgonias.  J  The  clear  sand 
at  the  bottom  is  covered  with  the  thousand  strange  forms 
and  tints  of  sea-urchins  and  star-fishes.  The  leaf-like 
flustras  and  escharas  §  adhere  like  mosses  and  lichens  to 
the  branches  of  the  corals ;  the  yellow,  green,  and  purple- 
striped  limpets  cling  like  monstrous  cochineal  insects  upon 
their  trunks.  Like  gigantic  cactus-blossoms,  sparkling  in 
the  most  ardent  colors,  the  sea-anemones  expand  their 
crowns  of  tentacles  upon  the  broken  rocks,  or  more  modestly 
embellish  the  bottom,  looking  like  beds  of  variegated 
ranunculuses.  II  Around  the  blossoms  of  the  coral  shrubs 
play  the  humming-birds  of  the  ocean,  —  little  fish  sparkling 
with  red  or  blue  metallic  glitter,  or  gleaming  in  golden 
green,  or  in  the  brightest  silvery  lustre.  Sofi;ly,  like  spirits 
of  the  deep,  the  delicate  milk-white  or  bluish  bells  of  the 
jelly-fishes  float  through  this  charmed  home,  and  the  flaming 

*  Nullipores^  see  note,  p.  444.  f  RepUporea^  ditto. 

X  GorgormSf  fi  genus  of  Ceratophyta,  family  Oorticati,  class 
iPolypi. 

§  Flustras  and  escharas^  belonging  to  the  Ho\!LxAco\i^Sk\ 
p.  463.  ^  ^ 

/  I^anunctUuaeSf  crowfoot  and  spearwott*,  oi  «i  •!^-^&oTtfS<» 
vster. 
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yellow,  black,  and  yermilion-striped  ooquelle  *  chase  thmr 
prey;  there  the  land-fish  shoots  snake-like  finotigh  the 
thicket,  like  a  long  silyer  ribbon,  glittering  with  rosy  and 
azure  hues.  Then  come  the  &bulou8  cotde-fish,  decked  in 
all  colors  of  the  rainbow,  but  marked  by  no  d^nite  out- 
line, appearing  and  disappearing,  interconrmng,  joining 
company,  and  parting  again,  in  most  fimtastic  ways ;  md 
all  this  in  the  most  rapid  change,  and  amid  the  most 
wonderful  play  of  light  and  shade,  altered  by  every  breadi 
of  wind,  and  every  slight  curling  of  the  sur&ce  of  the 
ocean.  When  day  declines,  and  the  shades  of  night  kf 
hold  upon  the  deep,  millions  of  glowing  sparks,  little 
microscopic  medusas  and  crustaceans,  dance  like  glow- 
worms through  the  gloom.  The  sea-feather,  which  by 
daylight  is  vermilion-colored,  waves  in  a  greenish  phos- 
phorescent light.  Every  comer  of  it  is  lustrous.  Parts 
which  by  day  were  dull  and  brown,  and  retreated  fix)m  the 
sight  amid  the  universal  brilliancy  of  color,  are  now 
radiant  in  the  most  wonderful  play  of  green,  yellow,  and 
red  light ;  and  to  complete  the  wonders  of  the  enchanted 
night,  the  silver  disk  of  the  moon-fish  moves,  slightly  lumi- 
nous, among  the  crowd  of  little  sparkling  stars. 

The  most  luxuriant  vegetation  of  a  tropical  landscape 
cannot  imfold  as  great  wealth  of  form,  while  in  the  variety 
and  splendor  of  color  it  would  stand  far  behind  this  gar- 
den-landscape, which  is  strangely  composed  exclusively 
of  animals,  and  not  of  plants ;  for,  characteristic  as  the 
luxuriant  development  of  vegetation  of  the  temperate  zone 
is  of  the  sea-bottom,  the  fulness  and  multiplicity  of  the  ma-  | 
rine  faima  is  just  as  prominent  in  the  regions  of  the  tropics. 
Whatever  is  beautiful,  wondrous,  or  uncommon  in  the  great 
classes  of  fish  and  echinoderms,  jelly-fishes  and  polypea, 
and  the  molluscs  of  all  kinds,  is  crowded  into  the  warm  and 
crystal  waters  of  l[Vift  ttoY^caX  ^i^^sasi^ — Taata  in  the  white 
sands,  clotheB  t\ve  toxx^  <iYvS%^  <Xyci:^  ^Vw;  T»sBi.V 
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fdreadj  occupied,  like  a  parasite  upon  the  first^comers,  or 
swims  through  the  shallows  and  depths  of  the  element  — 
while  the  mass  of  the  vegetation  is  of  a  far  inferior  mag- 
nitude. It  is  peculiar  in  relation  to  this  that  the  law  valid 
on  land  holds  good  with  reference  to  the  sea;  for  the 
polar  seas  swarm  with  whales,  seals,  sea-birds,  fishes,  and 
countless, numbers  of  the  lower  animals,  even  where  every 
trace  of  vegetation  has  long  vanished  in  the  eternal  frozen 
ice,  and  the  cool  sea  fosters  no  seaweed :  that  this  law,  I 
say,  holds  good  also  for  the  sea,  in  the  directions  of  its 
depths ;  for  when  we  descend,  vegetable  life  vanishes  much 
Rooner  than  the  animals,  even  from  the  depths  to  which  no 
ray  of  light  is  capable  of  penetrating,  the  sounding-lead 
brings  up  news  at  least  of  living  infusoria.  Schleiden. 


SUBMARINE  VIEWS. 

When  the  sea  is  perfectly  clear  and  transparent,  it  allows 
the  eye  to  distinguish  objects  at  a  very  great  depth.  Near 
Mindora,  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  the  spotted  corals  are  plainly 
visible  imder  twenty-five  fathoms  of  water.  The  crystalline 
clearness  of  the  Caribbean  Sea  excited  the  admiration  of 
Columbus,  who  in  the  pursuit  of  his  great  discoveries  ever 
retained  an  open  eye  for  the  beauties  of  nature.  "In 
passing  over  these  splendidly  adorned  grounds,"  says 
Schopf,  "where  marine  life  shows  itself  in  an  endless 
variety  of  forms,  the  fcoat,  suspended  over  the  purest 
crystal,  seems  to  float  in  the  air,  so  that  a  person  unaccus- 
tx)med  to  the  scene  easily  becomes  giddy.  On  the  clear  sandy 
bottom  appear  thousands  of  sea-stars,  sea-urchins,  molluscs, 
and  fishes  of  a  brilliancy  of  color  iinknown  in  our  tem- 
perate seas.  Burning  red,  intense  blue^  lively  ^^kq.^  "csj^ 
golden  yellow  perpetually  vary  ;  llie  w^\aX«t  ^oaiu^  ^"^^ 
rroves  of  sea-plants,  gorgonias,  coTfi\&)  ^Xjc^csw^xna-i  ^ 
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bellums,  and  sponges,  that  afford  no  less  delight  to  the  cje^  \m 
and  are  no  leas  gentlj  agitated  bj  the  heaving  waters,  iui  hi 
the  most  beautiM  garden  on  earth  when  a  gentle  Imse  U 
passes  through  the  waring  boughs."  n 
With  equal  enthusiasm  De  Quatre&ges  expatiates  on  V 
the  beauties  of  the  submarine  landscapes  on  the  coast  of  1 
Sicilj.      The  sur&ce  of  the  waters^  smooth  and  even  Mb  I 
a  mirror,  enabled  the  eye  to  penetrate  to  an  incredibk  I 
depth,  and  to  recognise  the  smallest  objects.    Deceiyedbj  I 
this  wonderM  transparency,  it  often  happened  that  I  wished  | 
to  seize  some  annelide  or  medusa,  which  seemed  to  swim 
but  a  few  inches  from  the  sur&ce.    Then  the  boatmiii 
smiled,  took  a  net  fastened  to  a  long  pole,  and,  to  my  greit  I 
astonishment,  plunged  it  deep  into  the  water  before  it 
could  attain  the  object  which  I  had  supposed  to  be  within 
my  reach.    The  admirable  clearness  of  the  waters  produced 
another  deception  of  a  most  agreeable  kind.    Leaning  over 
the  boat,  we  glided  over  plains,  dales,  and  hillocks,  which 
in  some  places  naked  and  in  others  carpeted  with  green  or 
with  brownish  shrubbery,  reminded  us  of  the  prospects  of 
the  land.  Our  eye  distinguished  the  smallest  inequsdities  of 
the  pUed-up  rocks,  plimged  more  than  a  hundred  feet  deep 
into  their  cavernous  hoUows,  and  everjrwhere  the  undula- 
tions of  the  sand,  the  abrupt  edges  of  th^  stone-blocks,  and 
the  tufts  of  algflB  were  so  sharply  defined,  that  the  wonderftd 
illusion  made  us  forget  the  reality  of  the  scene.   Between  na 
and  those  lovely  pictures  we  saw  no  more  the  intervening 
waters  that  enveloped  them  as  in  an  atmosphere  and  carried 
our  boat  upon  their  bosom.    It  w^  as  if  we  were  hanging 
in  a  vacant  space,  or  looking  down  like  birds  hovering  in 
the  air  upon  a  charming  prospect.     Strangely  formed 
animals  peopled  these  submarine  regions,  and  lent  them 
a  peculiar,  character.    Fishes,  sometimes  isolated  like  the 
sparrows  of  our  groves^  or  -vo^Iysm^  in  flocks  like  our  pigeons 
or  swallows,  roamed  amop.^       ^-w^^^^^^esro^  "^sssssos^ 
the  thickets  of  the  8ea-i^\Ka\R,  ^sTt^-^^a. 
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our  boat  passed  over  them.  Caryophyllias,  gorgonias,  and 
a  thousand  other  zoophytes  unfolded  their  sensitive  petals, 
and  coidd  hardly  be  distinguished  from  the  real  plants 
with  whose  fronds  their  branches  intertwined.  Enormous 
dark  blue  holothurias  crept  along  upon  the  sandy  bottom, 
or  slowly  climbed  the  rocks,  on  which  crimson  sea-stars 
spread  out  immoveably  their  long  radiating  arms.  Molluscs 
dragged  themselves  lazily  along,  while  crabs,  resembHng 
huge  spiders,  ran  against  them  in  their  oblique  and  rapid 
pirogress,  or  attacked  them  with  their  formidable  claws. 
Other  crustaceans,  analogous  to  our  lobsters  or  shrimps, 
gambolled  among  the  fuci,  sought  for  a  moment  the  sur- 
fece  waters  to  enjoy  the  light  of  heaven,  and  then  by  one 
mighty  stroke  of  their  muscular  tail,  instantly  disappeared 
again  in  the  obscure  recesses  of  the  deep.  Among  these 
animals,  whose  shapes  reminded  us  of  ^uniliar  forms,  ap- 
peared other  species,  belonging  to  types  unknown  in  our 
colder  latitudes :  Salpce,  strange  molluscs  of  glassy  trans- 
parency, that,  linked  together,  form  Swimming  chains; 
great  JBefoeSy  similar  to  living  enamel ;  Dtphyce,  hardly  to 
be  distinguished  from  the  pure  element  in  which  they 
move;  and,  finally,  Stepkanomice*,  animated  garlands  woven 
of  crystal  and  flowers,  and  which,  still  more  delicate  than 
the  latter,  disappear  as  they  wither,  and  do  not  even  leave 
a  cloud  behind  them  in  the  vase,  which  a  few  moments 
before  their  glassy  bodies  had  nearly  entirely  filled. 

SchOpf  and  Quatrefages. 

*  See  table,  p.  463,  for  the  classification  of  this  and  the  above 
groups. 
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WONDERS  OP  THE  SEA. 

The  oceanic  world  with  its  marine  ereation  in  no  way 
resembles  the  world  revealed  to  us  in  the  ^interior  of  con- 
tinents; nor  can  our  streams,  ponds,  or  rivers,  however 
large,  afford  us  any  idea  of  it.  Side  by  aide  with  those 
colossal  monsters  which  man  learns  to  overcome  within  the 
dreary  depths  of  ocean;  side  by  side  with  innumerable 
productions  that  minister  to  our  wants  or  our  luxorieSy 
and  whose  history  is  familiar  to  very  children ;  side  by 
side  wilJi  these  dwell  widely  differing  and  strangely  or- 
ganised races,  whose  very  existence  is  known  only  to  a 
few.  To  observe  these  creatures  we  need  enter  upon  no 
perilous  enterprise  such  as  the  capture  of  the  whale  de- 
mands ;  we  require  no  immense  nets  such  as  are  used  in 
catching  the  tunny,  herring,  or  mackerel;,  we  need  no 
heavy  dredge  to  scrape  the  bottom  of  the  sea  and  detach 
from  its  rocky  sides  the  millions  of  oysters  which  daily  load 
our  tables ;  none  of  these  are  required ;  we  need  only  walk 
along  the  shores  from  which  the  sea  has  just  retreated.  An 
indifferent  or  careless  observer  might,  indeed,  perceive 
nothing  more  than  sand,  mud,  and  stones.  But  pause 
a  moment,  stoop,  and  look  down  at  your  feet,  and  every- 
where you  will  see  life  teeming  around  you  in  the  form  of 
myriads  of  strangely  shaped  and  marvellously  oi^ganised 
beings.  First  there  are  bodies  formed  like  stones,  then 
there  are  stones  which  have  been  in  turn  transferred  from 
the  animal  to  the  vegetable  kingdom  * ;  here  we  meet 
with  plants  so  nearly  allied  to  animals  that  they  have  long 
been  classed  amongst  them  f ;  next  we  encounter  animals, 

*  The  greater  part  of  the  Ntdlipores,  which  were  at  one  time 
ranked  amongst  plants,  and  subsequently  among  the  Polypes^  by  the 
side  of  the  Milleporei^  Va.^©  "Vieevv  io\3aA\ci\iSi  \EL«fc  «toiiy  concretions. 

t  The  CordKwo,  \\a»  wxetfe^^v-^^^ 

kingdoms  of  nature,  is  dwi^e^Vj  mi  ««iaftnsasasS^  ^-^s^ 
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which  so  closely  resemble  plants  in  respect  to  their "  stems, 
branches,  and  buds,  that  naturalists  for  ages  believed  in 
their  ratable  nature.  On  every  side  the  sands  and  mud 
have  been  disturbed,  tracked,  burrowed,  and  pierced  by 
marine  worms ;  the  stones  are  covered  with  molluscs,  po- 
lypes, and  zoophytes  of  every  kind,  and  even  the  very 
rocks  seem  rent  asunder  to  furnish  a  retreat  within  their 
narrow  crevices  for  entire  families  of  living  beings. 

In  physical  science  man  controls,  to  a  certain  extent,  the 
object  of  his  investigations.  Thus,  for  instance,  in  the  ex- 
amination of  a  machine  he  may  successively  study  each  of 
the  parts,  consider  their  respective  actions,  and  judge  of  the 
effect  of  the  whole.  It  is  very  different,  however,  in  the 
case  of  the  natural  sciences  generally,  and  especially  of 
zoology.  Here  we  must  wait  and  watch.  The  multiplicity 
of  vital  acts  in  animals  which  occupy  the  highest  places  in 
the  scale  of  being  too  frequently  conceals  the  truth  from 
us,  while  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  imitate  the  physicist  in 
isolating  a  single  phenomenon ;  for  when  we  do  this,  the 
whole  is  lost  to  our  inquiry,  and  the  animal  ceases  to  exist 
But  in  proportion  as  we  descend  the  scale  of  being,  we 
find  that  organisation  is  simplified,  and  that  life,  without 
being  altered  in  its  essential  nature,  is  to  a  certain  degree 
modified  in  its  manifestations.  The  animal  machine,  if  we 
may  use  the  expression,  is  shown  to  us  piece  by  piece,  as 
if  to  reveal  the  action  of  its  several  parts,  and  to  demon- 
strate to  us  the  great  laws  of  physiology  apart  from  all 
accessory  phenomena.  These  laws  are  the  same  for  the 
highest  mammal  and  the  lowest  zoophyte;  the  same  for 
man,  whose  complicated  anatomy  has  been  studied  for  ages 
past,  and  for  the  sponge,  whose  organs  appear  to  be  blended 
into  one  sole  living  homogeneous  mass,  the  smallest  par- 
ticle of  which  participates  ini  all  the  properties  accorded 
to  the  entire  organism.    It  will  be  readily  c«viCi«j^^^\iss^ 

mncb  interest  attaches  to  observatioiia  srotf^ 

nature  itself  seems  to  hare  prepared  fox  ws,  QjaatTtfoQ^*- 
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ANNELIDS. 

The  wandering  annelids  occupied  my  special  attentioi 
during  my  earliest  explorations.  Hitherto  I  had  onl 
known  this  numerous  family  of  animals  (commonly  desig 
nated  sea-worms)  through  engrarings ;  but,  although  I  ha 
formed  a  tolerably  exact  idea  of  their  organisation,  I  ha 
not  the  slightest  conception  how  many  points  of  interest  a 
tached  themselves  to  a  study  of  these  forms.  When  I  ha 
once  surprised  within  their  obscure  retreats  the  polyno 
with  its  broad  brown  scales ;  the  phyllodoce,  with  its  hm 
dred  bright-green  rings ;  the  eunice,  with  its  purple  cresl 
the  terebella,  surroimded  by  a  cloud  of  innumerable  lirii 
cables,  which  serve  it  in  the  place  of  arms;  and  when 
had  seen  displayed  before  my  eyes  the  rich  &n  of  the  a 
bella,  and  the  enamelled  collar  of  the  serpula,  I  no  longi 
smiled,  as  I  had  formerly  done,  at  the  thought  of  a  lu 
turalist  having  endowed  two  of  these  creatures  with  tl 
charming  names  of  Matilda  and  Herminia.  These  demise 
creatures  seemed  to  me  now  no  less  worthy  of  a  naturalist 
homage  than  the  most  brilliant  insect  or  the  fidrest  £owe 
Let  no  one  cite  the  violet  as  a  pattern  of  modesty  I  tl 
coquette  !  See  how  she  shows  from  afar  her  fresh  turf  < 
green  leaves,  and  scatters  abroad  the  sweet  perfume  whic 
invites  you  to  gather  her  !  More  skilful  than  her  rival 
she  knows  that  mystery  is  the  greatest  of  all  attraction 
and  that  the  rose  itself  loses  by  displaying  her  charms  i 
broad  daylight ;  therefore  it  is  that  she  seeks  the  obscurit 
of  our  woods  and  the  friendly  shelter  of  the  hedge-side 
but,  like  VirgiFs  shepherdess,  she  only  conceals  herself  fc 
the  sake  of  being  sought  for.  Now  turn  to  the  annelids 
What  do  they  lack  when  compared  with  the  most  splaidi 
iniabitants  of  eartli  ox  ait  1  «hun.  the  light,  the 

withdraw  themselveB  from  oxa  n\k^^Vo^.  'wvjSsi  ^^^sssigiN 
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^ittract ;  and  the  zmturalist  alone  knows  where  to  seek  the 
strange  wonders  which  are  hidden  within  the  recesses  of 
the  rock  and  beneath  the  sandy  beds  of  the  ocean. 

You  may  smile  at  my  enthusiasm  if  you  will,  but  come 
and  judge  for  yourself.  All  is  prepared  !  Our  firmly 
adjusted  microscope  is  furnished  with  its  lenses,  which 
magnify  thirty  diameters.  Our  lamp  gives  a  light  almost 
as  white  as  that  of  a  jet  of  gas,  while  a  large  lens,  mounted 
upon  a  moveable  foot,  receives  the  rays  of  light  and  con- 
centrates them  upon  our  field  of  view.  We  have  just 
placed  upon  the  stage  of  our  instnmient  a  little  trough 
filled  with  sea-water,  in  which  an  eunice  is  disporting 
itself.  See  how  indignant  it  is  at  its  captivity ;  how  its 
numerous  rings  contract,  elongate,  twist  into  a  spiral  coil, 
and  at  every  movement  emit  flashes  of  light,  in  which  all 
the  tints  of  the  prism  are  blended  in  the  brightest  metallic 
reflections.  It  is  impossible  in  the  midst  of  this  tumultuous 
agitation  to  distinguish  anything  definitely.  But  it  is  more 
quiet  now ;  lose  no  time,  therefore,  in  examining  it ;  see 
how  it  crawls  along  the  bottom  of  the  vessel,  with  its  thou- 
gsnd  feet  moving  rapidly  forward  and  emitting  bundles  of 
darts  from  the  broad  knobs  with  which  they  are  furnished. 
See  what  beautiful  plumes  adorn  the  sides  of  the  body ; 
these  are  the  branchiae,  or  organs  of  respiration,  which  be- 
come vermilion  as  they  are  swelled  by  the  blood,  whose 
course  you  may  trace  along  the  whole  length  of  the  great 
dorsal  vessel.  Look  at  that  head  enamelled  with  the 
brightest  colors; — here  are  the  five  antennae,  delicate 
organs  of  touch,  and  here,  in  the  midst  of  them,  is  the 
mouth,  which,  at  first  sight,  seems  merely  like  an  irregu- 
larly puckered  opening.  But  watch  it  for  a  few  moments, 
see  how  it  opens  and  protrudes  a  large  proboscis,  furnished 
with  three  pairs  of  jaws,  and  possessing  a  diameter  which 
equals  that  of  the  body,  within  which  it  is  enclosed  as  in 
a  living  sheath.  Well !  is  it  not  wonderful?  1^  t\i«t^ 
animal  which  can  contend  with  it  for  l^e  igEciaci^ 
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tion  ?  the  corslet  of  tihe  brightest  beetle,  lihe  Hpeddedwing& 
of  the  butterfly,  the  spaikling  throat  of  the  hiiminisg4)ird, 
would  all  look  pale  when  compared  with  the  play  of  B(^t 
flashing  in  laige  patches  over  the  rings  of  its  body, 
in  its  golden  threads  and  sparkling  over  its  amber  and 
coral  fringes.  Ibid, 


THE  CUTTLE-PISH. 

Some  of  my  most  interesting  recollections  of  the  cuttle-M 
are  associated  with  the  captures  and  dissection  of  a  singlf 
specimen.  The  creature,  in  swimming,  darts  through  th( 
water  much  in  the  manner  that  a  boy  slides  down  an  ice- 
crusted  declivity,  feet  foremost ;  — the  lower  or  nether  ex- 
tremities go  first,  and  the  head  behind :  it  follows  its  tall 
instead  of  being  followed  by  it ;  and  this  curious  pecu 
liarity  in  its  mode  of  progression,  though,  of  course,  on  th( 
whole,  the  mode  best  adapted  to  its  conformation  and  in 
stincts,  sometimes  proves  fatal  to  it  in  calm  weather,  wha 
not  a  ripple  breaks  upon  the  pebbles,  to  warn  that  th< 
shore  is  near.  An  enemy  appears :  the  creature  ejects  it 
cloud  of  ink,  like  a  sharp-shooter  discharging  his  rifle  en 
he  retreats ;  and  then,  darting  away,  tail  foremost,  unde 
cover  of  the  cloud,  it  grounds  itself  high  upon  the  beacl 
and  perishes  there.  I  was  walking,  one  very  calm  day 
along  the  Cromarty  shore,  a  little  to  the  west  of  the  town 
when  I  heard  a  peculiar  sound — ^^a  squelch,  if  I  may  emplo} 
such  a  word — and  saw  that  a  large  loligo,  fully  a  foot  m 
a  half  in  length,  had  thrown  itself  high  and  dry  upon  tin 
beach.  I  laid  hold  of  it  by  its  sheath  or  sack ;  and  1^ 
loligo,  in  turn,  laid  hold  of  the  pebbles,  apparently  t< 
render  its  abduction  as  difficult  as  possible,  just  as  I  have 
seen  a  boy,  when,  "bonve  \wgKm&\.W  by  a  strongei 
than  himself,  grasping  iasX.  \»  ^x-y^**^  Wvassjss 
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The  pebbles  were  hard  and  smooth,  but  the  creature  raised 
Ihem  very  readily  with  his  sackers.  I  subjected  one  of 
my  hands  to  its  grasp,  and  it  seized  fast  hold ;  but  though 
the  suckers  were  still  employed,  it  made  use  of  them  on  a 
different  principle.  Around  the  circular  rim  of  each  there 
is  a  fringe  of  minute  thorns,  hooked  somewhat  like  those 
of  the  wild  rose.  In  clinging  to  the  hard  polished  pebbles, 
these  were  overlapped  by  a  fleshy  membrane,  much  in  the 
manner  that  the  cushions  of  a  cat^s  paw  overlap  its  claws 
when  the  animal  is  in  a  state  of  tranquillity ;  and  by  means 
of  the  projecting  membrane,  the  hollow  interior  was  ren- 
dered air-tight,  and  the  vacuum  completed :  but  in  dealing 
with  the  hand  —  a  soft  substance  —  the  thorns  were  laid 
bare,  like  the  claws  of  a  cat  when  stretched  out  in  anger, 
and  at  least  a  thousand  minute  prickles  were  fixed  in  the 
skin  at  once.  They  iailed  to  penetrate  it,  for  they  were 
short,  and  individually  not  strong ;  but,  acting  togetiier  by 
hundreds,  they  took  at  least  a  very  firm  hold. 

What  ibllows  may  be  deemed  barbarous ;  but  the  men 
who  gulp  down  at  a  sitting  half-a-hundred  live  oysters  to 
gratify  their  taste,  may  surely  forgive  me  the  destruction  of 
a  single  mollusc  to  gratify  my  curiosity  I  I  cut  open  the 
sack  of  the  creature  with  a  sharp  penknife,  and  laid  bare 
the  viscera.  What  a  sight  for  Harvey,  when  prosecuting, 
in  the  earlier  stages,  his  grand  discovery  of  the  circulation ! 
TherCj  in  the  centre,  was  the  yellow  muscular  heart,  pro- 
pelling into  the  transparent,  tubular  arteries,  the  yellow 
blood.  Beat — beat — beat : — could  see  the  whole  as  in 
a  glass  model ;  and  all  I  lacked  were  powers  of  vision  nice 
enough  to  enable  me  to  detect  the  fluid  passing  through 
the  minuter  arterial  branches,  and  then  returning  by  the 
veins  to  the  two  other  hearts  of  the  creature ;  for,  strange 
:  to  say,  it  is  furnished  with  three.  There  in  the  midst  I 
saw  the  yellow  heart,  and,  lying  altogether  detached  from 
it,  two  other  deep-colored  hearts  at  the  sides.  I  cut  a  little 
deeper.    There  was  the  gizzard-like  Sk\omw^, 
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fragments  of  minute  mussel  and  crab  ahellB ;  one 
serted  in  the  spongy,  conical,  yellowish-colored 
somewhat  resembling  in  form  a  Florence  £asky  w 
bag  distended,  with  its  de^  dark  sepia  —  th> 
pigment  sold  under  that  name-in  our  color-she 
extensively  used  in  landscape  drawing  by  the 
then  dissected  and  laid  open  the  circular  or  ring 
that  sorrounds  the  areatnre^s  parrot-like  beat 
tJunhing  part  had  no  other  vocation  than  eim] 
care  of  the  mouth  and  its  pertinents  —  almost  -A 
ployment,  however,  of  not  a  few  brains  of  a  o 
higher  order.  I  next  laid  open  the  huge  eyes, 
curious  organs,  more  simply  in  their  structure 
of  the  true  fishes,  but  admirably  adapted,  !  dot 
the  purposes  of  seeing.  A  camera  obscura  may  b 
as  conosting  of  two  parts— a  lens  in  front,  and 
chamber  behind ;  but  in  the  eyes  of  fishes,  as  i: 
and  human  eye,  we  find  a  third  part  added  :  the 
in  the  middle,  a  darkened  chamber  behind,  an 
chamber,  or  rather  vestibule,  in  firont.  Now,  t 
vestibule — ^the  cornea — ^is  wanting  in  the  eye  of 
fish.  The  lens*  is  placed  in  front,  and  the  darken 
behind.  The  construction  of  the  organ  is  that  oi 
camera  obscura.  I  found  something  worthy 
too,  on  the  peculiar  style  in  which  the  chamber  i 
In  the  higher  animals  it  may  be  described  as 
hung  with  black  velvet  —  the  black  pigment  whi 
is  of  the  deepest  black ;  but  in  the  cuttie-fish  it  i 
hung  with  velvet,  not  of  a  black,  but  of  a  dark 
There  is  something  interesting  in  marking  th 
parture  from  an  invariable  condition  of  eyes  c 
perfect  structure,  and  in  then  tracing  the  peculi 
wards  through  almost  every  shade  of  color,  to  tl 
iike  eye-specka  of  iflaa  i^ecten,  and  the  still  moi 
tary  red  eye-specka  oi  iSaa  «fcax-^^.  <ex3 
eyes,  I  next  laid  open,  m  V\a 
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l^e  point  of  the  sack,  the  dorsal  bone  of  the  creature— its 
internal  shell,  I  should  rather  say,  for  bone  it  has  none. 
The  form  of  the  shell  in  this  species  is  that  of  a  feather, 
equally  developed  in  the  web  on  both  sides.  It  gives 
rigidity  to  ^  body,  and  ftimishes  the  muscles  with  a  fiilr 
crum ;  and  we  find  it  composed,  like  all  other  shells^  of  a 
mi;s:ture  of  animal  matter  and  carbonate  of  lime.  Such  was 
tb«  lesson  taught  m«  in  a  single  walk.  H,  Miller, 

 ♦ — 

THE  lOiMEBTES. 

If  we  would  observe  the  extreme  limit  to  which  degrada- 
tion of  type  may  attain  in  the  articulata,  we  must  descend 
to  the  class  of  worms,  properly  so  called.  Here  great  size 
is  often  associated  with  extreme  simplicity  of  organisation ; 
a  circimistance  which  is  nowhere  else  eaiiibited  in  so  high 
a  degree,  not  excepting  even  the  radiata.  The  Nemertes* 
presents  a  very  remarkable  instance  of  this.  Figure  to 
yourself  an  animal  fix)m  thirty  to  forty  feet  in  length,  and 
only  five  or  six  lines  in  width,  flat  as  a  riband,  of  a  brown 
or  violet  color,  and  smooth  and  shining  as  varnished  leather. 
This  gigantic  worm  lurks  imder  stones  and  in  the  hollows 
of  rocks,  where  it  may  be  met  with  rolled  into  a  ball  and 
coiled  into  a  thousand  seemingly  inextricable  knots,  which 
it  is  incessantly  loosening  and  tightening  by  the  contraction 
of  its  muscles.  This  animal  is  nourished  by  sucking  the 
anomia,  a  kind  of  small  oyster,  which  attaches  itself  to 
various  substances  under  water.  When  it  has  exhausted 
the  food  around  it,  or  when  it  wishes  to  change  its  position, 
it  extends  its  long,  dark-colored,  riband-like  body,  which 
is  terminated  by  a  head,  bearing  some  resemblance  to  that 
of  a  seipent,  aldiough  it  has  neither  the  large  mouth  nor 
the  formidable  teeth  of  the  latter  animal.  In  observing  \^ 
in  motion,  the  eye  is  unable  to  detect  sag  wTsSGcaft^^s^-i^'^ 

*  Mmertes,  i  e.  N.  Eoiflaj^ 
ao  2 
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any  apparent  cause  by  wHch  it  is  enabled  to  move,  i 
is  only  by  the  aid  of  the  microscope  that  we  leani  lilo 
nemertes  glides  through  the  water  by  means  of  excei 
fine  vibratile  cilia,  which  are  protruded  from  every 
the  sur&ce  of  the  body.  It  pauses,  gently  moves  fix: 
to  side,  as  if  endeavouring  to  investigate  the  ground, 
at  length  succeeds  in  finding  a  stone  to  suit  its  p 
lying  perhaps  some  fifteen  or  twenty  feet  fic^m  its 
retreat.  It  then  begins  to  unwind  its  coils,  in  oi 
arrange  itself  in  its  new  domicile,  and  in  proportion 
knot  is  loosened  another  forms  at  the  opposite  ext 
We  may  remark  that  the  contractility  of  the  tissues 
animal  is  so  great,  that  a  nemertes  thirty  feet  long  s 
exhibits  one-tenth  of  this  length  after  being  inmae: 
alcohol,  when  it  will  be  foimd  to  measure  no  moi 
two  and  a  half  or  three  feet. 

All  the  great  apparatus  of  life  is  represented  in 
ganisation  of  the  nemertes,  although  it  is  here  redi 
its  simplest  expression.   The  nervous  system  does  n* 
that  oesophageal  ring,  which  has  long  been  regai 
characteristic  of  the  type.    Here  it  is  composed  sii 
two  lateral  ganglia,  whence  proceed  two  cords,  whi 
tend  to  the  extremity  of  the  body,  and  give  off 
very  small  threads.    Two  large  vessels,  placed  on 
side,  accompany  these  nervous  trunks,  a  third  wind 
the  median  line ;  all  three  are  simple,  without  ramifi 
of  any  kind.    The  mouth  consists  of  a  circular 
which  is  scarcely  visible,  and  opens  into  a  long  tub( 
rated  by  a  constriction  fi-om  the  intestine,  which  ter 
in  a  cul-de-sac.    Thus  the  same  opening  serves 
introduction  of  the  food,  and  for  the  rejection  of 
digested  residue.    As  if  to  compensate  for  the  low 
of  development  in  these  organs,  the  ovaries,  wh 
placed  on  either  aide  of  the  body,  are  of  very  consi 
dimensions.    Tbia  very  ci\tCi\m^%\a2CL^^^V^^  i 
an  indication  of  tlie  mfexioTit^  ^sKsaas^L. 
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graded  species  are  besides  exposed  to  a  thousand  cliances 
of  destruction  in  the  earlier  period  of  their  existence ;  at  a 
more  advanced  age,  they  usually  serve  for  the  food  of 
higher  forms  of  animals.  Hence  nature  has  provided  largely 
for  their  multiplication.  Many  of  them  literally  become 
transformed  into  ovigerous  sacs.  Thus,  for  instance,  in  the 
case  of  a  nemertes,  measuring  firom  eight  to  ten  feet  in 
length,  we  cannot  estimate  the  number  of  ova  at  less  than 
four  or  five  hundred  thousand.  Quatrefages. 

 »  

THE  WORM. 

An  examination  of  the  diverse  modes  in  which  locomotion 
is  performed  among  animals,  and  the  various  organs  and 
modifications  of  organs  that  subserve  this^  important  pur- 
pose, should  form  an  interesting  chapter  in  natural  history. 
You  have  two  feet,  your  dog  has  four ;  in  the  bird  two  of 
these  are  converted  into  wings,  with  which  it  rises  into  the 
air ;  in  the  fish  all  of  them  are  become  fins,  with  which  it 
strikes  the  water.  But  it  is  in  the  invertebrate  classes  that 
we  discover  the  strongest  variations.  The  poulpe  "  flops" 
awkwardly  but  vigorously  along  by  the  alternate  contrac- 
tions and  expansions  of  the  web  tiiat  imites  its  arms ;  the 
snail  glides  evenly  over  the  herbage  by  means  of  its  mus- 
ciilar  disk;  the  scallop  leaps  about  by  puffs  of  water 
driven  fi:om  its  appressed  lips;  the  lobster  shoots  several 
yards  in  a  second  by  the  blow  of  its  tail  upon  the  water ; 
the  gossamer  spider  floats  among  the  clouds  upon  a  balloon 
that  it  has  spun  &om  its  own  body ;  the  centipede  winds 
slowly  along  upon  a  hundred  pairs  of  feet ;  the  beetle  darts 
like  an  arrow  upon  three ;  and  the  butterfly  sails  on  the 
atmosphere  with  those  painted  ^x^-^^os^ 
''aerial  gills. "  How  elegantly  doea  tln^  platvaTW  otodlVj 
00  3 
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the  undulatian  of  its  thin  body,  and  the  tMdma  hf  the 
pumping  forth  of  the  water  held  within  its  nmbrdLi! 
How  wondrously  does  the  echinus  glide  along  the  side  of 
the  tank  on  its  hundreds  of  sucking-diflks )  How  beautlfal,  i 
and  at  the  same  time  how  efPectiye,  are  the  ciliary  wheeb 
of  the  hrachionus. 

I  am  now  going  to  show  yon  some  other  examples  d 
travelling  machinery  in  a  humble  and  despised,  but  ftr 
from  uninteresting  class  of  animals — the  worms.  Here  i« 
an  earth-worm  upon  the  garden  border.  With  what  ra- 
pidity it  winds  along,  and  now  it  pokes  its  sharp  nose  into 
the  groTmd,  and  now  it  has  disappeared !  If  your  eye 
could  follow  it,  you  would  see  that  it  makes  its  way 
through  the  compact  earth  not  less  easily  nor  less  rapidly 
than  it  wound  along  the  surfece.  If  you  take  it  into  your 
hand,  you  perceive  no  feet,  wings,  fins,  or  limbs  of  any 
kind ;  only  this  long  cylinder  of  soft  flesh,  divided  into 
nimierous  successive  rings,  and  tapering  to  each  extremity. 
The  very  snout  which  you  saw  enter  so  easily  into  the  sub- 
stance of  the  soil,  is  no  hard  bony  point,  but  formed  of  the 
same  soft  yielding  flesh  as  the  other  parts.  And  yet  with 
no  other  implement  does  the  lithe  worm  penetrate  whither- 
soever it  will  through  the  ground.  How  does  it  effect 
this? 

The  fineness  of  the  point  to  which  the  muzzle  can  be 
drawn  is  the  first  essential.  This  can  be  so  attenuated  that 
the  grains  of  adherent  soil  can  teadily  be  separated  by  it, 
and  then  its  action  is  that  of  the  wedge.  The  body  being 
drawn  into  the  crevice  thus  made,  the  particles  are  se- 
parated still  farther.  Now  another  provision  comes  in ;  the 
whole  surface  of  the  skin  secretes  and  throws  off  a  quantity 
of  tenacious  mucus  or  slime,  as  you  will  immediately  per- 
ceive if  you  handle  the  worm ;  this  has  the  double  effect  of 
causing  the  preaaed  'i^^T\Ac\es,  i&.^'ex^  together,  and 

then  to  form  acyAmdricaV^^IJiii^^^^^^^^l  ^'i.^'5i>sr^ 
and  the  slime  titi^  moxtwc,  ?viA  ^gt^sasca^^  ^N^^wss^ 
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;he  whole  interior  of  the  burrow  or  passage  thus  made,  so 
;hat  the  worm  can  travel  to  and  fro  in  it  without  impedi- 
nent ;  while  the  fact  that  the  sKme  is  continually  poured 
forth  afresh  prerents  the  least  atom  of  earth  from  adhering 
to  its  body.  This  you  have  doubtless  observed,  or  may 
Dbserve  in  a  moment,  if  you  wiU  take  the  trouble  to  thrust 
a  spade  into  the  ground  and  give  it  two  or  three  shakes. 
You  will  presently  see  on  all  sides  the  alarmed  earth- 
worms coming  swiftly  to  the  surfece,  and  wiU  notice  how 
perfectly  sleek  and  clean  they  are. 

But  these  contrivances  are  only  accessories :  we  have  not 
yet  discovered  the  secret  of  the  easy  movement.  The  mere 
elongation  of  the  snout  is  no  explanation  of  the  disap- 
pearance of  the  worm  in  the  burrow ;  for  you  wiU  naturally 
and  reasonably  say  that  this  elongation  cannot  extend  be- 
yond a  certain  limit ;  and  what  then  ?  No  ftirther  pro- 
gress can  be  made  imless  the  hinder  parts  of  the  body  are, 
by  contraction,  drawn  up  towards  the  elongated  front, — 
but  what  holds  the  front  in  place  meanwhile  ?  Why,  when 
the  muscles  contract,  does  not  the  taper  wedge-like  muzzle 
slip  back  and  lose  the  ground  it  had  gained  ? 

Thig  we  will  now  look  at.  I  take  up  this  worm  and  put 
it  in  a  narrow  glass  ceU,  where  we  may  watch  its  move- 
ments. It  presently  begins  to  elongate  and  contract  its 
body  vigorously,  apparently  alarmed  at  its  unwonted  posi- 
tion ;  and  the  mucus  is  thrown  off  in  copious  abundance. 
We  apply  a  low  microscopic  power  to  it,  and  catch 
glimpses,  now  and  again,  as  it  writhes  about,  of  a  number 
of  tiny  points  protruded  and  retracted  with  rhythmical 
symmetiy  through  the  skin.  Its  mobility  precludes  our 
discerning  much  more  than  that  these  points  are  very 
numerous,  that  they  are  arranged  in  four  longitudinal 
lines,  running  along  the  ventral  side  of  the  animal, — two 
lines  on  each  side,— and  that  in  each  line  there  is  a  point 
protruded  from  each  of  the  many  xingja  oi  ^^-^^srssi^ 
body  IB  made  up,  J 
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In  order  to  see  a  little  more  of  these  organs  we  must 
sacrifice  a  worm ;  having  killed  it,  and  divided  the  body  in 
the  middle,  I  cut  off,  with  sharp  scissors,  a  small  transverse 
portion,  say  two  or  three  rings,  and  press  the  fragment 
between  plates  of  glass. 

Now,  with  a  higher  magnifying  power,  we  discern  in  the 
midst  of  the  translucent  flesh  the  points  in  question.  Th^ 
are  not,  however,  single ;  but  each  protrusile  organ  coDStta 
of  a  pair  of  transparent,  brittle,  glassy  rods,  shaped  like  an 
italic  5,  of  which  the  recurved  lines  are  directed  backwards 
when  thrust  out  from  the  skin. 

The  mode  in  which  these  assist  the  progression  of  the 
worm  is  well  described  by  Professor  Bymer  Jones : — The 
attenuated  rings  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  mouth  are 
first  insinuated  between  the  particles  of  the  earth,  which, 
from  their  conical  shape,  they  penetrate  like  a  sharp  wedge ; 
in  this  position  they  are  firmly  retained  by  numerous  re- 
curved spines  appended  to  the  different  s^^ments;  the 
hinder  parts  of  the  body  are  then  drawn  forward  by  a 
longitudinal  contraction  of  the  whole  animal — a  movement 
which  not  only  prepares  the  creature  for  advancing  further 
into  the  soil,  but  by  swelling  out  the  anterior  segments 
forcibly  dilates  the  passage  into  which  the  head  had  been 
already  thrust :  the  spines  upon  the  hinder  rings  then  take 
a  firm  hold  upon  the  sides  of  the  hole  thus  formed ;  and, 
])i  eventing  any  retrograde  movement,  the  head  is  again 
forced  forward  through  the  yielding  mould ;  so  that,  by  a 
repetition  of  the  process,  the  animal  is  able  to  advance  with 
the  greatest  apparent  ease  through  substances  which  it 
would  at  first  seem  utterly  impossible  for  so  helpless  a  being 
to  penetrate."  Gosse. 
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VIVISECTIOK',  OR  THE  DIVIDED  LIFE. 

A  BROWN  lizard,  nearly  five  inches  in  length,  startled  by 
our  approach,  ran  hurriedly  across  the  path ;  and  our  guide, 
possessed  by  the  general  Highland  belief  that  the  creature 
is  poisonous,  and  injures  cattle,  struck  at  it  with  a  switch, 
an^  out  it  in  two  immediately  behind  the  hinder  legs.  The 
upper  half,  containing  all  that  anatomists  regard  as  the 
vitals,  heart,  brain,  and  viscera,  all  the  main  nerves,  and  all 
the  larger  arteries,  lay  stunned  by  the  blow,  as  if  dead ;  nor 
did  it  manifest  any  signs  of  vitality  so  long  as  we  remained 
beside  it ;  whereas  the  lower  half,  as  if  the  whole  life  of  the 
animal  had  retired  into  it,  continued  dancing  upon  the  moss 
for  a  fuU  minute  after,  like  a  young  eel  scooped  out  of  some 
stream  and  thrown  upon  the  bank,  and  then  lay  wriggling. 

There  are  few  things  more  curious  in  the  province  of  the 
naturalist  than  the  phenomenon  of  what  may  be  termed 
divided  life — vitality  broken  into  two,  and  yet  continuing 
to  exist  as  vitality  in  both  the  dissevered  pieces.  We  see 
in  the  nobler  animals  mere  glimpses  of  the  phenomena  — 
mere  indications  of  it,  doubtfully  apparent  for  at  most  a  few 
minutes.  The  blood  drawn  from  the  hiunan  arm  by  the 
lancet  continues  to  live  in  the  cup  until  it  has  cooled  and 
begun  to  coagulate ;  and  when  head  and  body  have  parted 
company  under  the  guillotine,  both  exhibit  for  a  brief  space 
such  imequivocal  signs  of  life,  that  the  question  arose  in 
France  during  the  horrors  of  the  Revolution,  whether  there 
might  not  be  some  glimmering  of  consciousness  attendant  at 
the  same  time  on  the  fearfully  opening  and  shutting  eyes 
and  mouth  of  the  one,  and  the  beating  heart  and  jerking 
neck  of  the  other.  The  lower  we  descend  in  the  scale  of 
being,  the  more  striking  the  instances  which  we  receive  of 
this  divisibility  of  the  vital  principle.  Iliw^  ^rrscl^^Xw^ 
inlves  of  the  heart  of  a  ray*  pulaatiiig  iot  a  i>3SV  ojMwNJest 
*  The  type  of  the  "  radiata,"    Se©  TaUe, 
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an  hour  after  they  had  been  separated  from  the  body  and 
from  each  other.  The  blood  circulatefii  in  the  hind  1^  of  a 
frog  for  many  minutes  after  the  removal  of  the  heart,  which 
meanwhile  keeps  up  an  independent  motion  of  its  own. 
Vitality  can  be  so  divided  in  the  earth-worm,  that  each  of 
the  severed  parts  carries  life  enongh  away  to  set  it  up  as  an 
independent  animal ;  while  the  polypus,  a  creature  of  stiD 
more  imperfect  organisation,  and  with  the  vivacious  prin- 
ciple more  equally  diffiised  over  it,  may  be  mnltiplied  hj 
its  pieces  nearly  as  readily  as  a  gooseberry  bush  by  its 
slips.  It  was  sufficiently  curious,  however,  to  see,  in 
case  of  this  brown  lizard,  the  least  vital  half  of  the  creatine 
so  much  more  vivacious,  apparently,  than  the  half  which 
contained  the  heart  and  brain.  It  is  not  improbable,  how- 
ever, that  the  presence  of  these  organs  had  only  the  effect  of 
rendering  the  upper  portion,  which  contained  them,  more 
capable  of  being  thrown  into  a  state  of  insensibility.  A  ] 
blow  dealt  on  the  head  of  one  of  the  vertebrata  at  once 
renders  it  insensible.  It  is  after  this  mode  the  fisherman 
kills  the  salmon  captured  in  his  weir,  and  a  single  blow, 
when  well  directed,  is  always  sufficient,  but  no  single  blow 
has  the  same  effect  on  the  earth-worm ;  and  here  it  was 
vitality  in  the  inferior  portion  of  the  reptile  —  the  earth- 
worm portion  of  it,  if  I  may  so  speak  —  that  refused  to  : 
participate  in  the  state  of  syncope  into  which  the  vitality  of  ] 
the  brain  seems  to  impart  to  the  whole  system  in  connexion 
with  it  an  aptitude  for  dying  suddenly,  —  a  susceptibility 
of  instant  death,  which  woidd  be  wanting  without  it.  The 
heart  of  the  rabbit  continues  to  beat  regularly  long  after  the 
brain  has  been  removed  by  careftd  excision,  if  respiration 
be  artificially  kept  up ;  but  if,  instead  of  amputating  the 
head,  the  brain  be  crushed  in  its  place  by  a  sudden  blow  of 
a  hammer,  the  "hearib  ceasea  its  motion  at  once.  And  sncfc 
seemed  to  be  t\ie  -^TmcV^^  "^-vit  ^ 

agonised  dancing  on  \he  c>i  > 

reptile  ?    YHciy  ita  ^aicc&ai  -^rcv^^x^^  ^«YN5sgss^« 
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The  young  eel  scooped  from  the  stream,  whose  motions  it 
resembled,  is  impressed  hj  terror  and  can  feel  pain ;  was  it 
also  impressed  by  terror  or  susceptibility  of  suffering  ?  We 
see  in  the  case  of  both  exactly  the  same  signs,  the  dancing, 
the  writhing,  the  wriggling ;  but  are  we  to  interpret  them 
vftear  the  same  manner  ?  In  the  small  red-headed  earth- 
worm divided  by  SpaJanzani,  that  in  three  months  got 
tipper  extremities  to  its  lower  part,  and  lower  extremities  in 
as  many  weeks  to  its  upper  part,  the  divided  blow  must 
have  dealt  ,  duplicate  feelings  —  pain  and  terror  to  the  por- 
tion below,  and  pain  and  terror  to  the  portion  above  —  so 
fiiTj  at  least,  as  a  creature  so  low  in  the  scale  was  susceptible 
of  these  feelings;  but  are  we  to  hold  that  the  leaping, 
wriggling  tail  of  the  reptile  possessed  in  any  degree  a  simi- 
lar susceptibility?  I  can  propomd  the  riddle,  but  who 
shall  solve  it  ?  H.  Miller. 

 ♦  

THE  MODE  OF  PROPAGATION  OP  THE  SYLLIS, 

It  was  formerly  believed,  in  accordance  with  the  obser- 
vations of  the  old  Danish  zoologist,  MUller,  that  these  Httle 
errant  annelids,  which  are  only  from  two  to  three  inches 
long,  were  fiseiparous ;  that  is  to  say,  that  one  individual 
being  first  single  and  entire,  could  separate  into  two  halves, 
€aoh  of  which  acquiring  rapidly  either  a  head  or  a  tail, 
became  a  perfect  animal,  destined  to  live  precisely  in  the 
flune  manner  as  the  original  being  from  which  it  had 
q>rang.  This  mode  of  generation,  which  is  common  enough 
in  simple  animals,  was  very  remarkable  in  the  case  of  the 
genus  Syllis,  in  which  the  organisation  is  of  a  somewhat 
complicated  kind.  It  must  be  remembered,  however^  tk^afc 
very  different  conditions  prevail  among      axsMosi^s^  cil*^^ 

When  a  syllis  is  about  to  reprodace  ^  Ti^xEoJo^t 
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lings  become  developed  at  its  posterior  extremity,  the  first 
ring  being  soon  organised  into  a  bead,  provided  with  ^es 
and  antennae.  Tbe  two  annelids,  parent  and  offspring,  oon- 
tiniie,  however,  to  be  united  by  the  skin  and  tbe  intestine, 
in  sucb  a  manner  that  the  latter  animal  lives  solely  upon  fk 
remains  of  the  food  swallowed  by  tbe  former.  During 
this  period  of  its  existence  tbe  newly-formed  eyllis  betnjB 
by  its  movements  that  it  enjoys  an  independent  life  and 
will ;  for  I  bave  often  been  able  to  detect  a  straggle  be- 
tween the  two,  eacb  wishing  to  go  its  own  way.  In  these 
cases,  the  one  wbicb  bad  sprouted  like  a  bud  firom  the 
primary  stock  was  almost  always  vanquisbed,  and  fixiallj 
compelled  to  follow  its  parent,  although  on  this  younger 
animal  alone  depend  the  preservation  and  continuance  of 
the  species.  After  tbe  lapse  of  a  certain  time,  it  might  be 
observed  to  become  filled  so  rapidly  with  ova  that  the 
diameter  of  its  body  was  almost  doubled,  whilst  not  a  single 
egg  could  be  detected  in  tbe  interior  of  the  body  of  the 
primary  animal. 

When  the  eggs  have  attained  a  certain  degree  of  de- 
velopment, the  division  is  completely  effected,  and  the  new 
syllis  finally  enjoys  its  liberty.  Soon,  however,  the  ^gs 
increase  so  much  that  they  rupture  the  body,  and  the 
animal  dies ;  while  the  germs  which  were  contained  within 
it  escape,  and  are  diffused  in  all  directions.  All  these 
phenomena  are  accomplished  precisely  in  the  same  manner 
in  the  males.  They  also  produce  buds,  which  become 
developed  into  perfect  animals;  but  here  the  individuals  of 
the  secondary  formation  contain,  in  the  place  of  eggs,  that 
mysterious  liquid,  whose  contact,  like  the  torch  of  Prome- 
theus, seems  to  awaken  life.  Like  their  sisters,  they  lire 
only  a  few  days,  and  perish  in  fulfilling  the  task  assigned  to 
them  by  nature.  This,  I  believe,  is  the  first  known  example 
of  animals  of  ind.e^eTV"SL«iv\.  \>^Ya%lQrsxift^L  palely  to  sen* 
as  reproductive  mw^Vn^^*  Q>Mi».TtJa^«^ 
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THE  3fELIC£BTA. 

What  ib  more  interesting  than  an  examination,  by  means 
of  a  first-rate  microscope,  of  a  tiny  atom,  that  inhabits 
almost  every  clear  ditch,  —  the  melicerta  7  The  smallest 
point  that  you  can  make  with  the  finest  steel  pen  would 
be  too  coarse  and  large  to  represent  its  natural  ^mensions; 
yet  it  inhabits  a  snug  little  house  of  its  own  construction 
which  it  has  built  up  stone  by  stone,  cementing  each  with 
perfect  symmetry,  and  witii  all  the  skill  of  an  accomplished 
mason  as  it  proceeded.  It  collects  the  material  for  its  mor- 
tar, and  mingles  it ;  it  collects  material  for  its  bricks,  and 
moiilds  them ;  and  this  with  a  precision  only  equalled  by 
the  skill  with  which  it  lays  them  when  they  are  made.  As 
might  be  supposed,  with  such  duty  to  perform,  the  littie 
animal  is  furnished  witii  an  apparatus  quite  imique,  a  set 
of  machinery,  to  which,  were  we  to  examine  thousands  of 
reptiles  and  fishes,  and  then,  by  way  of  supplement,  five 
himdred  thousand  species  of  insects  to  boot, — we  should 
find  no  parallel. 

The  whole  apparatus  is  exquisitely  beautiful,  the  head  of 
the  pellucid  and  colorless  animal  tmfolds  into  a  broad 
transparent  disk,  the  edge  of  which  is  moxdded  into  four 
rounded  segments,  not  unlike  the  fiowerof  the  heartVease, 
supposing  the  fifUi  petal  to  be  absolute.  The  entire  margin 
of  this  flower-like  disk  is  set  with  fine  vibratile  dlia,  the 
current  produced  by  which  runs  uniformly  in  one  direction. 
Thus  there  is  a  strong  and  rapid  jet  of  water  around  the 
edge  of  the  disk,  following  all  its  irregularities  of  outline, 
and  carrying  with  it  the  floating  particles  of  matter,  which 
are  drawn  into  the  stream.  At  every  circumvolution  of 
this  current,  however,  as  its  particles  arrive  in  succession 
at  one  partictdar  point,  viz.,  the  great  depreaaiow 
the  two  uppermost  petals,  a  portioTi  oi^eaa  ca«K^^  ^^^c^-*^^ 
revolving  direction  and  pass  off  in  a  Wne  «\oxi^  ^oassssjo^ 
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of  the  lace  towards  the  front,  till  they  merge  in  a  curious 
cup-shaped  cavity  seated  on  what  you  may  call  the  chin. 

This  tiny  cup  is  the  mould  in  which  the  bricks  are  made, 
one  by  one,  as  they  are  wanted  for  use.  The  hemi^herical 
interior  is  ciliated,  and  hence  the  contents  are  maii»tamed 
in  rajnd  rotation.  These  contents  are  the  atoms  of  sedi- 
mentary and  similar  matter,  whidi  have  been  graduaUy 
accumulated  in  the  progress  of  the  ciliary  cuir^t;  and 
these,  by  the  rotation  with  the  cop,  becoming  consolidated 
probably  also  with  the  aid  of  a  viscid  secretion  elaborated 
for  the  purpose,  form  a  globaUur  pdkt  which,  as  soon  as 
made,  is  deposited  by  a  sudden  inflection  of  the  animal  on 
the  edge  of  the  tube  or  ease  at  t^e  exact  spot  where  it  '» 
wanted.  The  entire  process  of  making  md  depositing  a 
pellet  occupies  about  three  minutes.  I  say  no4Mng  about 
the  other  system  of  organs  contained  in  this  living  aiom : 
the  arrangements  destined  to  subserve  the  parposes  of  di- 
gestion, circulation,  respiration,  reproduction,  locomotion, 
sensation,  &c.,  though  these  are  more  or  less  clearly  dis- 
tinguishable in  the  tissues  of  the  animal,  which  is  as  trans- 
lucent as  glass.  For  the  moment,  I  ask  attention  only  to 
the  elaborate  conformation  of  organs,  which  I  have  briefly 
described,  for  the  special  purpose  of  building  a  dwelling. 
No  description  tiiat  I  could  draw  up,  however,  could  convey 
any  idea  approaching  to  that  which  would  be  invoked  by 
one  good  sight  of  the  little  creature  actually  at  work ;  a 
most  charming  spectacle,  and  one  which  from  the  common- 
ness of  the  animal  and  its  ready  performance  of  its  functions 
imder  the  microscope,  is  very  easy  to  be  attained. 

Cfossi, 
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SYNOPSIS  OF   THE    CLASSIFICATION   OF  ANIMALS. 


Two  SvA-kingdoint. 


ANIMAL  rVerlebrata. 
KINGDOM.         I  Invertebrate. 

Four  Classes. 

j Mammalia. 
Atcs. 
Reptilia. 
PiMes. 


Three  DMsions. 
Sub-kingdom  of  the  fijj^,?!!*' 

INVBRTEBRATA.        -{  MoUuSCa. 


(Radiate. 


DiTliIon  of 
Artioulata. 


Sob-dtTisioB  of 

Trub 
Articulata. 


Sab-division  of 
Vbbmbs. 


DiTisioB  of 

MOLLUSCA. 


Sub^division  of  the 
Trub  Mollusoa. 


Sub-dirision  of  the 

MOLLCSCOIDA. 


Diricion  of  Oie 
Radiata  or 
Zoopbytbs. 


T0O  Sub-dMsioHS, 
CTras  Articalaite. 
I  Vermes. 

Five  Clastes. 


rinsecta   .     .  • 
I  Myriapoda 
■i  Arachnida  « 
I  Crustecea 
LCirrbopoda  . 

Seven  Clauet. 
fAimelida 


I  Rotifera  . 
i  Gephyria 
1  lAunbricin 


I  Lvunbrlclnl 
I  Himdiaei 
1  Turbellaria 
(.Hehninthet 

Two  Sub'divistons. 
rTrueMollusca. 
1  Molluscoida. 

Five  Qasses. 

rCei^alopoda  f, 
I  Fteropoda 
<  Gasteropodm  . 
I  Acephaia 
LBrachiopoda  . 

Tvo  Classes, 
f  Tunicate 

jBryozoa  . 

Two  Sub-divisions, 

\  Radiated  Zoophytes. 
1  Globular  Zocqphytes.- 

Three  Classes. 
fEchinodermate 


Exaupub. 

Beetles,  Butterflies,  Flies. 
Scolopendra,  Centipede. 
Spideri,  Scorpions,  Mites. 
Crayiish,  Crabs,  Wood-lice. 
Aeoru-sbeUf.  . 

Sscbella,  HermeDa,  and  almost 

ali  the  Marine  Worms. 
Rotifer,  Hydatina. 
Sipunculus,  Echiuruf. 
Earth-worm,  Nais. 
Leeches,  BrandieUiosi. 
Planaria,  Nemertes. 
Intetttnal  Worms. 


Sub-division  of  the 
Radiated 
zoophttbs. 


Sub-division  of  the 
Globular 
zoopbttbb, 


J  Ac 


Examples. 
Cuttle-ish,  Octopus,  CaUdnary. 
Hyalea,  Clio. 

Snails,  Slugs,  Whelks,  Cowries. 
Oysters,  Mussels,  Ship-worms. 
Terebratula,  Lingula. 

Biphora,  Simple  and  Compound 

Asddians. 
Flumatella,  Alcyonella,  Eschara, 
Flustra. 


Ilolo- 


Acalephs 
Polypi  . 


l^Po! 


)  Porifera 
j  Inftiioria 


2*190  Clastet. 


Sea-urchins,  Star-fishes, 
thurias. 

Jelly-fishes,  Beroes,  Stephano- 
mias. 

Coral-animals,  Sea  Anemones, 
Fresh-water  HyAras. 

T>ve  ^mim.         ^  - 
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PHYSICAL  GEOGEAPHY. 


THE  TIDES. 

It  is  not  without  opposing  eflforts  on  the  part  of  the  other 
heavenly  bodies  that  the  earth  maintains  its  shape  :  these 
efforts  indeed  are  ceaseless,  and  are  put  forth  most  power- 
fully by  the  moon  by  reason  of  its  smaller  distance,  and  by 
the  sun  by  virtue  of  its  enormous  mass.  It  is  true  that 
these  forces  are  imable  to  draw  the  solid  parts  of  the  earth 
straightway  from  their  places ;  but '  they  are  strong  enough 
to  set  up  some  peculiar  periodic  movements  in  the  readily 
lifted  masses  of  the  air  and  of  the  sea.  Those  of  the  atmo- 
sphere are  not  easily  seen,  and  are  almost  masked  by  other 
regular  and  irregular  currents.  Those  of  the  sea,  however, 
meet  our  view  at  once ;  they  consist  in  an  alternate  rising 
and  falling  of  its  surface,  each  recurring  regularly  twice  in 
every  day,  and  are  generally  known  as  the  ebb  and  Jlow  of 
the  water,  or,  shortly,  as  the  tides. 

On  all  sea-coasts,  where  the  tides  are  felt,  the  waters  are 
found  at  all  times,  even  when  the  air  is  quite  calm  and  dear, 
to  be  in  restless  motion.  Great  waves  are  ever  rolling  in, 
and  breaking  on  rocky  shores  into  foam  and  spray.  All  parts 
of  the  coast-wall  that  can  be  loosed  from  their  hold,  are 
step  by  step  torn  off  by  their  ceaseless  attack;  and  the 
firmest  rocks  are  slowly  worn  and  groimd  away  by  the  sea- 
sand  driven  in  the  water.  Nimibers,  too,  of  plants  and  of 
animals  living  in  the  sea,  such  as  shell-fish,  with  the  re- 
mains of  fishes,  are  thrown  up  and  left  upon  the  beach. 

It  is  only  on  flat  or  gently  sloping  shores  of  narrow- 
mouthed  gulfs,  running  far  up  into  the  land,  or  on  coasts 
where  the  force  of  the  ocean-swell  is  broken  by  sand-banks, 
or  by  reefs  of  rock  at  some  distance  from  the  land,  that  this 
violence  of  the  "breaWa  \a  ^casoisa^^d  or  altogether  calmed. 
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If  you  have  ever  been  at  the  sea-side  at  a  place  where  the 
tides  are  strong,  and  where  the  shore  slants  gently  to  the 
water,  you  must  have  remarked  that  every  wave  as  it 
comes  in  runs  several  paces  upward  on  the  beach,  and, 
immediately  retreating,  leaves  uncovered  again  much  of 
the  surface  which  it  had  just  overflowed,  perhaps  by  many 
feet,  until  the  next  wave  arriving  plays  the  same  part 
again.  If  the  tide  is  rising  you  will  observe  that  the  re- 
tiring water  does  not  fall  quite  to  its  former  level,  and  that 
almost  every  fresh  wave  rolls  a  little  higher  up  than  did 
the  one  before  it.  The  advance  is  scarcely  perceived  at 
first,  but  step  by  step  it  becomes  more  evident.  About 
three  hours  after  the  moment  of  lowest  ebb  the  rise  of  the 
tide  is  strongest ;  then  again  it  becomes  slower  and  slower, 
till,  after  three  hours  more,  the  flood-tide  has  reached  its 
greatest  height,  at  which  it  remains  a  short  time  without 
perceptible  change.  The  fall  of  the  tide  begins  as  slowly 
as  the  flow,  then  the  water  retreats  more  quickly,  anid  then 
again  more  slowly ;  and  once  more,  aft^r  six  hours,  the 
ebb  has  reached  its  lowest ;  and  there,  again  for  a  short 
time,  its  level  is  kept  imchanged. 

There  are  many  places  on  the  English  shores  where  you 
may  see  the  effect  of  these  changes  shown  in  striking  con- 
trasts of  scenery ;  perhaps  at  none  more  beautifully  than  at 
Hfracombe,  in  Devonshire.  But  at  St.  Malo,  on  the  French 
coast,  you  may  witness  this  wonderful  phenomenon  even 
on  a  grander  scale. 

At  low  tide  St.  Malo  itself  seems  to  be  surrounded  on 
three  sides  with  wild  craggy  rocks,  which  are  covered  with 
mussels  and  sea-weed,  and  among  which  start  up  the  lofty 
walls  of  the  town.  The  level  places  between  the  cliffs  are 
covered  with  a  layer  of  fine  sand,  firm  enough  for  walking, 
and  formed  almost  entirely  of  powdered  mussel-shells. 
Here  and  there  are  pools  containing  water,  which  its  taste, 
as  well  as  the  number  of  little  crabs,  mussels,  and  star-fish^ 
which  may  be  found  in  it,  show  to  be  seai-^aX«t\^%»\><5£ss»^ 
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by  the  tide.    A  fringe  of  sea-weed  marks  upon  the  rocka 
the  line  which  must  be  reached  by  the  ftea,  whose  war  is 
now  only  heard  from  a  distance.    And  now,  but  a  few 
hours  later,  how  changed  the  scene  !    The  town  is  ahnoet 
entirely  surrounded  by  the  sea,  the  waves  of  which  are 
beating  round  the  walls,  breaking  at  their  feet,  and  throw- 
ing the  spray  sometimes  to  their  very  top.    The  only  com- 
munication with  the  land  is  now  afforded  by  a  long  caose- 
way,  which  you  see  at  once  to  be  the  work  of  man,  and 
which  is  no  broader  than  the  road  which  rons  along  it.  On 
the  side  of  this  causeway  towards  the  open  sea,  the  rolling 
surge  is  striving  against  the  barrier  which  meets  it,  dashing 
up  in  breakers  thirty  or  forty  feet  high,  and  drenching 
with  spray  the  wanderer  who  may  tarry  on  the  road. 

The  many  cliffii  which  had  been  remarked  before  are 
now  hidden  imder  water,  all  but  a  few  of  the  highest  points 
of  rocks,  which  you  could  have  reached  on  foot  before, 
but  which  now  are  islands  in  the  sea.  The  other  side  of 
the  mole  is  also  washed  by  the  sea.  But  here  the  fury  of 
the  waves  is  less,  for  it  has  been  spent  upon  all  the  rocks 
and  islets  without ;  and  as  the  flood  has  here  run  up  fer 
into  the  land — having  had  besides,  after  passing  between 
the  cliffs,  to  find  its  way  around  the  town  —  it  retains  but 
little  of  its  former  force.  Here  is  the  harbor  of  St.  Malo, 
quite  dry  at  low  water,  and  at  flood  tide  a  great  lake  roomy 
enough  for  several  thousand  vessels,  which,  however,  you 
will  not  see  within  it. 


OCEAN  CURRENTS. 

Perpetual  motion  and  change  is  the  grand  law  to  which 
the  whole  of  the  created  universe  is  subject,  and  immutable 
stability  is  nowhere  to  be  found  but  in  the  Eternal  mind 
that  rules  and  governs  all  things.  The  stars,  which  were 
supposed  to  be  fixed     tha  canopy  of  heaven,  are  resdess 
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Wanderers  through  the  illimitable  regions  of  space.  The 
hardest  rocks  melt  away  nnder  the  corroding  influence  of 
time,  for  the  elements  never  cease  gnawing  at  their  surface, 
and  dislocating  the  atoms  of  which  iJiey  are  composed.  Our 
body  appears  to  us  unchanged  since  yesterday,  and  yet  how 
many  of  the  particles  which  formed  its  substance  have, 
within  these  few  short  hours,  been  cast  off  and  replaced  by 
others.  We  fancy  ourselves  at  rest,  and  yet  a  torrent  of 
blood,  propelled  by  an  indefatigable  heart,  is  constantly 
flowing  through  all  our  arteries  and  veins. 

A  similar  external  appearance  of  tranquillity  might  de- 
ceive l^e  superficial  observer,  when  sailing  over  the  vast 
expanse  of  ocean,  at  a  time  when  the  winds  are  asleep,  and 
its  surfece  is  unruffled  by  a  wave.  But  how  great  would 
be  his  error !  For  every  atom  of  the  boundless  sea  is  con- 
fltantly  moving  and  changing  its  place ;  from  the  depth  to 
the  sur&ce,  or  from  the  surface  to  the  depth ;  from  the 
frozen  pole  to  the  burning  equator,  or  from  the  torrid  zone 
to  the  Arctic  Ocean ;  now  rising  in  the  air  in  the  form  of 
invisible  vapors,  and  then  again  descending  upon  our  fields 
in  fertilising  growers. 

The  waters  are,  in  fact,  the  greatest  travellers  on  earth ; 
they  know  aU  the  secrets  of  the  submarine  world ;  climb 
the  peaks  of  inaccessible  mountains,  shame  the  flight  of  the 
condor  as  he  towers  over  the  summits  of  the  Andes,  and 
penetrate  deeper  into  the  bowels  of  the  earth  than  the  miner 
has  ever  sunk  his  shaft. 

Leaving  their  wanderings  through  the  regions  of  air 
for  the  present,  I  shall  now  describe  the  principal  ocean 
currents,  the  simple  but  powerful  agencies  by  which  they 
are  set  in  motion,  their  importance  in  the  economy  of 
nature,  and  their  influence  on  the  climate  of  different 
countries. 

Even  in  the  torrid  zone,  the  waters  of  the  ocean,  like  a 
false  friend,  are  warm  merely  on  the  surfece,  and  of  almo«.t 
icy  coldness  at  a  conaderable  deptb.  \.^\D:^«£ar-  g 
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ture  cannot  be  owing  to  any  refrigerating  influence  at  the 
bottom  of  the  sea,  as  the  internal  warmth  of  the  earfli  in- 
creases in  proportion  to  its  depth,  and  the  waters  of  pro- 
found lakes,  in  a  southern  climate,  never  show  the  same 
degree  of  cold  as  those  of  the  vast  ocean. 

The  phenomenon  can  thus  only  arise  from  a  constaat 
submarine  current  of  cold  water  from  the  poles  to  the  line, 
and,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  its  primary  cause  is  to  be 
sought  for  in  the  warming  rays  of  the  sun,  which,  as  we  all 
know,  distributes  heat  in  a  very  unequal  manner  over  the 
surface  of  the  globe. 

Heat  expands  all  liquid  bodies,  and  renders  them  lighter; 
cold  increases  their  weight  by  condensation.  In  conse- 
quence of  this  physical  law,  the  waters  of  the  tropical  seas, 
rendered  buoyant  by  the  heat  of  a  vertical  sun,  must  ne- 
cessarily rise  and  spread  over  the  surfece  of  the  ocean  to 
the  north  and  south,  whilst  colder  and  heavier  streams  from 
the  higher  latitudes  flow  towards  the  equator  along  the 
bottom  of  the  ocean  to  replace  them  as  they  ascend. 

In  this  manner,  the  imequal  action  of  the  sun  calls  forth 
a  general  and  constant  movement  of  the  waters  from  the 
poles  to  the  equator,  and  from  the  equator  to  the  poles ;  and  | 
this  perpetual  migration  is  one  of  the  chief  causes  by  which  , 
their  purity  is  maintained.    These  opposite  currents  would  i 
necessarily  flow  direct  to  the  north  or  south,  were  they  ' 
not  deflected  from  their  course  by  the  rotation  of  the 
earth,  which  gradually  gives  them  a  westerly  or  easterly 
direction. 

The  imequal  influence  of  the  sun  in  diflerent  parts  of  the 
globe,  and  the  rotation  of  the  earth,  are,  however,  not  the 
only  causes  by  which  the  course  of  ocean-currents  is  deter- 
mined. 

Violent  storms  move  the  waters  to  a  considerable  depth, 
and  retard  the  frow  oi  xiNet^^,  «jad  thus  it  is  to  be  expected 
that  contin'aouB  "wmda,  evea.      TasA^ss^  ^sc^s&sjgik^  must 
have  a  tendency  to  imTpe\      N?^\«t«»VQ.^^  ^asaa  ^isssf&ss^ 
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The  steady  trade-winds  of  the  tropical  zone,  and  the  pre- 
vailing westerly  winds  in  higher  latitudes,  consequently 
unite  their  influence  with  that  of  the  above-mentioned 
causes,  in  driving  the  waters  of  the  tropical  seas  to  the  west, 
and  those  of  the  temperate  zones  to  the  east. 

The  tides  also,  which  on  the  high  seas  generally  move 
from  east  to  west,  promote  the  flow  of  the  ocean  in  the 
same  direction,  and  thus  contribute  to  the  westerly  current 
of  the  tropical  seas. 

Nor  must  we  fgrget  that  the  obstacles  which  the  ocean- 
currents  meet  on  their  way ;  such  as  intervening  lines  of 
coast,  sand-banks,  submarine  ridges,  or  mountain  chains, 
have  a  great  influence  upon  their  course,  and  may  even 
give  them  a  diametrically  opposite  direction  to  that  which 
they  would  otherwise  have  followed.  Hartwig, 


THE  GULP  STREAM. 

There  is  a  river  in  the  ocean.  In  the  severest  di-oughts  it 
never  &ils,  and  in  the  mightiest  floods  it  never  overflows. 
Its  banks  and  its  bottom  are  of  cold  water,  while  its  cur- 
rent is  of  warm.  The  Gulf  of  Mexico  is  its  foimtain,  and 
its  mouth  is  in  the  Arctic  seas.  It  is  the  Gulf  Stream. 
There  is  in  the  world  no  other  such  majestic  flow  of  wa- 
ters. Its  current  is  more  rapid  than  the  Mississippi  or  the 
Amazon. 

Its  waters,  as  far  out  from  the  Gulf  as  the  Carolina 
coasts,  are  of  an  indigo  blue.  They  are  so  distinctly 
marked,  that  their  line  of  junction  with  the  common  sea- 
water  may  be  traced  by  the  eye.  Often  one  half  of  the 
vessel  may  be  perceived  floating  in  Gulf  Stream  water, 
while  the  other  half  is  in  common  water  of  the  sea ;  so 
sharp  is  the  line,  and  such  the  want  of  afl^nity  betweexL 
those  waters,  and  the  reluctance,  on  tlcie  o^xJaiosfc  q>In^<^ 
Gulf  Stream  to  mingle  with  the  commoiwa\«c  ^^a** 

HH  3 
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It  is  a  custom  often  practised  bj  sesr-fiuing  people  to 
throw  a  bottle  oyerboard  with  a  paper,  stating  the  time  and 
place  at  which  it  is  done.  In  the  absence  of  odier  infonna- 
tion  as  to  cmrentSy  that  aflS^rded  by  these  mnte  little  lum- 
gators  is  of  great  vahie.  They  leave  no  trac^  behind 
them,  it  is  tnie,  and  their  routes  cannot  be  ascertained 
Bat  knowing  where  they  were  cast,  and  seeing  where  they 
are  &nnd,  some  idea  may  be  fi>rmed  as  to  their  oonrse. 
Straight  lines  may  at  least  be  drawn,  showing  the  shoartest 
distance  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  their  Toyage, 
with  the  time  elapsed*  Captain  Beechey  has  prepared  a 
chart,  representing,  in  this  way,  the  tracks  of  mote  than 
one  hundred  bottles.  From  this,  it  appears  that  the  waten 
from  every  quarter  of  the  Atlantic  t^d  toward  the  Gnlf 
of  Mexico  and  its  stream.  Bottles  cast  into  the  sea  mid- 
way between  the  Old  and  New  Worlds,  near  the  coasts  of 
Europe,  Africa,  and  America,  at  the  extreme  north  or  fer- 
thest  south,  have  been  foimd  either  in  the  West  Indies, 
or  within  the  well-known  range  d  Gulf  Stream  waters. 

Of  two  cast  out  together  in  south  latitude  on  the  coast 
of  Africa  one  was  found  on  the  Island  of  Trinidad,  the 
other  on  Guernsey  in  the  English  ChanneL 

In  the  absence  of  positive  information  on  the  subject,  the 
circumstantial  evidence  that  the  latter  performed  the  tour 
of  the  Gulf  is  all  but  conclusive.  Another  bottle,  thrown 
over  off  Cape  Horn  by  an  America  master,  was  picked  up 
on  the  coast  of  Ireland.  An  inspection  of  the  chart,  and  of 
the  drift  of  the  other  bottles,  seems  to  force  the  cxmclusioD 
that  this  bottle  too  went  even  fix>m  that  remote  r^ion  to 
the  so-called  higher  level  of  the  Gulf  Staream  reservoir. 

Mctury, 
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CAUSES  OF  THE  GULF  STREAM. 

What  causes  the  Gulf  Stream  ?  That  is  soon  told*  Water 
at  the  poles  is  cold  enough  to  ice  champagne,  and  at  the  equa- 
tor it  is  nearly  warm  enough  for  shaving.  Water  expands 
when  warmed ;  our  pots  boil  over ;  and  although  the  ocean 
certainly  is  nowhere  hot  enough  to  boil  a  leg  of  mutton, 
the  great  mass  of  water  rises  imder  the  influence  of  tropic 
heat  above  the  common  level,  and  runs  over  the  poles, 
leaving  its  place  empty  for  cold  water  to  rush  in  and 
occupy.  Precisely  in  the  same  way,  air,  which  is  another 
ocean,  swells  at  the  equator,  and  pours  out  it  deluge  north 
and  south  over  the  colder  current,  which  runs  in  to  take 
advantage  of  the  vacancy,  and  warms  itself.  When  warm, 
it  also  will  get  up.  That  is  one  &ct :  another  modifies  it. 
The  earth  rolls  on  its  own  axis.  If  you  stick  a  knitting- 
needle  through  the  centre  of  an  orange,  and  rotate  the 
orange  on  the  needle,  then  you  see  a  model  of  the  earth  ro- 
tating on  its  axis.  The  needle  comes  out  of  the  North  Pole 
above,  and  out  of  the  South  Pole  below ;  and  if  you  scratch 
a  line  all  round  the  orange,  half-way  between  pole  and  pole, 
that  is  the  imagined  line  called  the  equator.  Now  take 
two  little  pins ;  stick  one  of  them  on  the  equator,  and  an- 
other in  the  neighbourhood  of  either  pole ;  set  the  orange 
now  revolving,  like  the  globe  itself,  from  west  to  east,  and 
make  precisely  one  revolution.  In  the  same  space  of  time 
one  pin  has  travelled  through  a  great  space,  you  perceive, 
all  round  the  orange,  as  it  were ;  while  the  pin  near  the 
pole  has  had  a  very  tiny  journey  to  perform,  and  on  the 
pole  itself  would  absolutely  not  revolve  at  aU.  So,  then, 
upon  this  world  of  ours,  everything  on  or  neap  the  equator 
spins  round  in  the  twenty-four  hours  far  more  rapidly  than 
anything  placed  near  the  poles.  But  everything  partakes 
of  the  movement  of  a  railway  train ;  let  the  train  stop  sud- 
denly, your  body  travels  on  and  throws  yo\Ji^<^<eo2^  %s^- 
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ward.  So  air  and  water,  flowing  from  tihie  equator  in  great 
currents,  because  they  cannot  at  once  accommodate  them- 
selves to  the  slower  movements  of  the  earth  as  they  ap- 
proach the  poles,  retain  their  progressive  force,  and  shoot 
on  eastward  still,  as  well  as  north  and  south.  The  slow 
trains  coming  up  from  the  poles  are  outstripped  by  the 
rapid  movement  of  the  earth  below,  and  being  unable  to 
accommodate  themselves  to  it  readily,  they  lag  behind  and 
&11  into  a  westward  course. 

By  this  movement  of  the  earth,  therefore,  a  transverse 
direction  is  communicated  to  the  great  equatorial  and  polar 
currents,  whether  of  air  or  water.  Furthermore,  local  pe- 
culiarities, arrangements  of  islands  and  continents,  plain  and 
mountain,  land  and  water,  cause  local  variations  of  tempera- 
ture, and  every  such  variation  modifies  or  makes  a  cur- 
rent. In  the  air  we  shall  know  how  many  shiftings  of  the 
wind  will  be  peculiar  to  a  mountain  hamlet,  where  a  lake, 
a  valley,  and  a  moimtain  cause  a  constant  oscillation,  and  a 
sudden  burst  of  sunshine  is  enough  to  raise  the  wind. 
Mechanical  obstructions,  such  as  moimtain  peaks  in  the 
bed  of  the  great  ocean  of  air,  modify  its  streams  of  course; 
and  the  great  currents  in  the  world  of  water  are,  of  course, 
split,  deflected,  and  directed  on  their  way,  by  all  the  conti- 
nents and  islands  about  and  around  where  they  flow. 

Great  currents  pour  like  mighty  rivers  through  the  plam 
of  ocean,  and,  fixed  by  the  laws  of  nature,  though  their 
banks  be  banks  of  water,  they  are  almost  as  sharply  defined 
as  if  they  were  of  granite  masonry.  These  are  constant; 
there  are  others  periodical,  occasioned  by  periodical  winds, 
tides,  &c. ;  and  there  are  also  variable  currents  caused 
by  melting  ice,  and  other  accidents. 

Now  let  us  follow  the  great  stream  of  cold  water  flowing 
from  the  south  pole,  called  the  Antarctic  Drifl;  Current. 

From  the  great  \ia"mftT  «iA      «Difcaictic  volcano. 

Mount  Erebus,  it  powr^  \3cife"^«£^^^^\.\s^"fe.^^^- 
north-eastexly  ^recdoTi,         w^-^m^^.^  'v^^^  ^^^^^ 
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cidedly  towards  the  east,  partly,  perhaps  deflected  in  this 
course  by  the  land  of  South  Victoria ;  eastward,  at  any  rate, 
it  flows  into  a  salt-water  river  of  enormous  breadth,  and 
strikes  the  Pacific  coast  of  South  America,  wearing  its  side 
into  that  hollow  shape  which  you  may  notice  on  the  map. 

The  obstruction  of  the  South  American  continent  splits 
this  great  current  into  two  parts,  one  of  which  turns  south- 
ward, washing  round  Cape  Horn  :  the  Cape  Horn  current, 
which  escapes  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean ;  the  other  the  Peru- 
vian, or  Himiboldt's  current,  is  diverted  upwards  along  the 
shores  of  Chili  and  Peru.  Between  these  two  parts,  a  large 
body  of  the  southern  stream  which  has  not  reached  the  con- 
tinent is  turned  back  in  about  twenty-six  degrees  latitude, 
and  ninety  degrees  longitude,  to  form  the  southern  part  of 
the  great  equatorial  current  into  which  the  mass  of  water 
flowing  northward  up  the  shores  of  South  America  will 
also  be  deflected  presently. 

The  current  northward,  Humboldt's,  coasting  the  conti- 
nent &om  Valparaiso  to  near  Guayaquil,  has  not  lost,  even 
under  the  equator,  all  its  frost.  It  turns  at  Punta  Pariffa 
before  reaching  Guayaquil,  surrounds  the  Galapagos  Islands 
on  the  equator  itself,  and  pulls  their  temperature  down  ten 
degrees ;  then  it  flows  on  westward  with  the  great  equato- 
rial stream,  assisted  by  the  winds.  In  the  desert  of  Lower 
Peru,  at  a  few  feet  above  the  water,  the  cold  occasioned  by 
this  polar  current  is  quite  unmistakable,  and,  at  one  season 
of  the  year,  it  jrields  up  fogs  for  months,  at  Lima,  called  the 
Garua,  which  makes  the  morning  sun  look  like  a  moon, 
vanish  soon  after  mid-day,  and  leave  heavy  dews  at 
night. 

Ships  on  the  coast,  especially  between  Piso  and  Lima, 
can  take  no  observation  of  the  shore,  and  the  current, 
hurried  on  by  the  impediment  it  meets,  frequently  caarev^ 
them  beyond  their  destination. 
Sixteen  hundred  miles  fix)in  Yal^paiaaao  \»  C^^iSkssw^i  ^^^^^sA. 
and  current  ikvoring,  will  be  an  eight  ox  xiVcLe 
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but  from  Callao  back  to  Yalparaiso,  it  is  a  voyage  frequently 
of  weeks  or  months. 

The  great  equatorial  current,  flowing  westward,  contains 
the  whole  of  tlie  Antarctic  Drift,  except  so  much  of  it  as 
slipped  out  of  the  Pacific  round  Cape  Horn,  fed  of  course 
by  currents  from  the  North  Pole  also.  This  mighty  mass 
of  water  occupying  a  third  part  of  the  distance  from  pole  to 
pole,  runs  through  the  great  sieve  of  islands  between  Aus- 
tralia and  China,  part  of  it  being  also  deflected  northward  in 
a  warm  current  along  the  south-eastern  borders  of  Japan. 

Now  we  will  follow  it  into  the  Indian  Ocean ;  but  befoN 
leaving  the  Pacific  we  may  make  note  of  a  £^ct,'that  the  ad- 
vantage of  steam  over  sailing  vessels  is  nowhere  so  enor- 
mous as  it  must  be  on  the  coasts  of  Chili  and  Peru.  A 
steamer  leaving  Guayaquil  four  weeks  after  a  sailing  vessel, 
can  reach  Lima  first. 

The  currents  in,  the  Indian  Ocean  ^e  inextricably  com- 
plicated with  the  winds ;  and  if  the  winds  expect  attention 
just  at  present,  they  may  whistle  for  it.  It  is  enough  to 
say  that  the  great  equatorial  stream,  still  pouring  westward, 
strikes  against  the  coast  of  Africa,  and  finding  that  it  has 
no  thoroughfare,  pours  southward  on  each  side  of  Madagas- 
car, and  doubles  the  Cape  in  the  Agulhas  or  Cape  Current, 
outside  which  a  current  flows  back  out  of  the  Atlantic. 
The  stream  of  water  having  passed  the  Cape,  turns  north- 
ward, is  deflected  by  the  shape  of  the  land  between  Benin 
and  Sierra  Leone,  not  from  the  land,  but  from  the  edge  of 
a  returning  stream  that  coasts  it. 

It  is  to  be  remembered,  also,  that  it  foUows  its  own  bait 
in  this  deflection,  flowing  westward,  as  the  main  equatorial 
current,  with  a  speed  of,  in  some  places,  thirty,  and  in  some 
seventy-eight  miles  a  day. 

Ailer  giving  off"  a  north-west  branch,  and  having  a  tem- 
perature now  of  seventy-nine  degrees  under  the  equator, 
the  main  current  strikes  the  east  prominence  of  South 
America,  at  Cape  Sit.  EiOQ^vxa.         ^iasasfta  it  to  split.  A 
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southerly  branch  coasts  in  the  direction  of  Cape  Horn,  and 
goes  home  to  the  Pacific,  tired  of  travel;  but  the  rest, 
pouring  along  northward,  flows  through  the  West  India 
Islands  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  a  hollow  excavated  by  its 
stream. 

It  is  of  course  to  be  imderstood  that  the  outline  of  land 
is  not  caused  only  by  the  action  of  a  ciurent ;  it  is  deter- 
mined, also,  by  the  geological  character  of  soil ;  the  loose 
soils  wear  away,  while  rocks  oppose  a  barrier.  The  West 
India  Islands  are  nothing  more  than  those  hard  rocky  parts 
of  an  old  coast  line,  which  have  withstood  the  constant 
action  of  a  current  which  has  been  at  work  for  ages,  eating 
through  the  soft  parts ;  so  it  has  made  a  great  bite  in  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  left  us  the  West  India  Islands  sprinkled 
about,  as  bones"  that  proved  too  hard  for  its  digestion. 

In  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  encompassed  by  land,  the  water 
which  has  for  a  long  time  been  acquiring  warmth,  offers 
the  greatest  contrast  to  the  frosty  state  in  which  it  ^et  out 
on  its  journey.  Near  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi  its  tem- 
perature reaches  eighty-nine  degrees. 

If  you  have  a  thermometer  which  enables  you  to  warm  a 
little  water  to  that  point,  you  have  only  to  put  your  finger 
into  the  warm  water,  and  so  accurately  feel  how  fer  we  are 
now  from  the  gnawing  cold  of  the  South  Pole. 

As  the  stream  flows  constantly  into  the  Gulf,  it  must,  of 
course,  also  constantly  flow  out.  It  flows  out  beJrween 
Florida  and  Cuba,  being  now  called  the  Gulf  Streanj.  This 
coasts  northward,  having  a  cold  counter-current  between  it 
and  the  shore,  and  crosses  the  Atlantic  south  of  the  great 
bank  of  Newfoimdland,  most  of  it  turning  southward,  to 
return  by  a  set  of  counter-currents  home.  A  branch  of  it, 
EennePs  Current,  touches  the  Irish  coast,  and  m^kes  a  cir- 
cuit in  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  sending  a  weak  offshoot  on  its 
passage  up  the  Irish  Channel.  Thus  a  drop  of  water  from 
the  South  Pole,  travelling  by  the  extensive  route  we  have 
just  indicated,  may  be  shaken  now  from  tiva  '^c^ 
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stout  gentleman,  who  at  last  consents  to  get  into  his  bathing 
machine. 

We  fix  the  water's  heart  in  the  great  Southern  Ocean,  and 
it  is  there,  not  only  because  the  intense  cold  of  the  south 
polar  continent  determines  action  in  that  direction;  but 
because  there  is  there  also  a  wide  expanse  of  sea — the 
widest  on  the  globe  susceptible  of  all  impressions.  The 
Pacific  is  full  of  natural  breakwaters,  reefs,  shoals,  and 
islands.  At  the  North  Pole,  though  there  is  indeed  no 
continent,  but  water  at  the  Pole  itself  the  lands  of  Europe, 
Asia,  and  America,  destroy  the  general  expanse.  In  the 
enormous  reservoir  of  water  which  surrounds  the  lofly  con- 
tinent of  the  South  Pole  we  find  the  heart  of  the  great 
circulating  system;  and  not  only  do  the  grandest  ocean 
currents  take  their  rise  in  it,  but  in  it  also  commences 
the  pulsation  of  the  tidal  wave.         Household  Words. 

THE  WINDS. 

The  winds  are  currents  of  the  air  exactly  the  same  in  kind 
as  those  of  the  waters  in  rivers  and  in  the  seas.  Every  dis- 
turbance of  the  balance  between  neighbouring  masses  of 
air,  an  increase  of  density,  and  consequently  of  pressure  on 
the  one  side,  or  a  diminution  of  density  on  the  other,  im- 
mediately sets  up  a  movement  fi'om  the  heavier  towards 
the  lighter  air ;  just  as  water  is  set  in  motion  if  it  suffers  a 
greater  pressure  on  one  side  than  on  the  other.  The  most 
usual  and  general  cause  of  such  disturbances  of  die  balance 
of  the  air  is  unequal  heating.  The  causes  upon  which  the 
draught  of  our  lamps,  the  burning  of  the  fuel  in  our  fire- 
places, and  the  airing  of  our  rooms  depend,  are  the  same  as 
those  which  we  find  at  work  as  the  moving  power  of  the 
slightest  breezes  axv^  Xfe^a  mightiest  gales  which  stir  the 
restless  air  and  mm^^       c^et^  OisQsy.\fe. 

The  air  takea  ita  Wt,  m  Wsv^^ 
ground  ;  tlie  warmed  wid  ^  vs^t.^^^^  ^ 
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only  in  this  way  that  the  heat  of  the  soil  is  spread  over  the 
higher  regions  of  the  atmosphere.  Now  itie  soil  is  not 
everywhere  equally  heated.  The  degree  in  which  it  is 
favored  in  this  respect  depends,  as  you  know,  greatly 
upon  the  situation  and  latitude  of  the  place.  Besides  this, 
certain  substances  have  the  property  of  absorbing  more  of 
the  sun's  rays  than  others  can,  supposing  equal  quantities 
of  heat  to  fall  upon  both.  Again,  other  substances  allow 
the  sun's  heat  to  penetrate  deeper ;  and  thus,  from  the  one 
cause  or  the  other,  the  soil  at  different  places  takes  a  dif- 
ferent temperature.  Thus,  during  the  day-time  the  tem- 
perature in  the  shade  of  trees,  of  houses,  and  of  clouds,  in 
moist  meadows  and  forests,  and  on  surfaces  of  water,  is 
usually  lower  than  on  dry  soils,  on  rocks,  on  roofe,  and  on 
level  plains. 

The  air  which  rises  most  quickly  over  the  warmest  parts 
of  the  soil,  is  replaced  by  air  coming  in  from  cooler  places ; 
and  thus  are  set  up  those  movements  of  the  air  which  we 
generally  find  on  the  borders  of  forests,  in  the  shade  of 
trees,  at  the  openings  of  shady  mountain  glens,  and  in  such 
valleys  themselves,  on  the  banks  of  rivers  and  lakes,  and  on 
the  sea-shore.  It  is  impossible  that  the  air  can  flow  from 
one  place  to  another,  without  being  replaced  by  a  move- 
ment in  the  opposite  direction,  for  instance,  by  a  return 
current  in  the  upper  regions  of  the  atmosphere..  The  fol- 
lowing experiment  will  clearly  illustrate  this.  If  a  door  be 
set  ajar  between  two  rooms,  one  of  which  is  filled  with  cold 
air,  the  other  with  warm,  and  if  now  a  lighted  candle  be 
held  at  the  crevice,  at  different  heights,  one  after  another, 
you  will  remark  that  at  the  bottom  the  flame  will  be  turned 
from  the  cold  room  into  the  warm,  at  the  top  it  will  be 
driven  from  the  warm  towards  the  cold  room,  and  at  some 
point  near  the  middle  height  it  will  bum  steadily  upright. 
From  this  you  will  learn  that  there  ate  tyio  c\Kct«Qfc^^^Tj>R 
above  the  other,  and  in  oppofidte  6^ec\ioTk&. 

JuBt  the  same  process  goes  on  in  «a  ^wiisst^^'st 

lelgbbouriDg  tracts  of  land  have  an  lanwvyMiJL  \«nfi5«caX?»s 
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which  they  impart  to  the  air  that  runs  over  them.  In 
every  hot  summer's  day  there  are  streams  of  air  moimtiiig 
Tip  from  such  spots  on  the  soil  as  are  mos^  strongly  heated; 
these  currents  carry  with  them  the  moisture  as  well  as  the 
warmth  of  the  groimd,  and  they  sink  again  over  cooler 
places,  such  as  surfaces  of  water  and  forests. 

This  is  well  shown  by  the  periodical  land  and  sea 
breezes,  which  on  many  coasts  blow  from  the  sea  to  the 
land  by  day,  and  by  night  from  land  to  sea.  If  the  land  is 
more  heated  than  the  sea  during  the  day,  the  air  that  is 
over  the  land  wiU  mount  upwards,  and  the  cool  sea  air  will 
£ow  into  its  place ;  the  air  getting  cooled  in  the  upper 
regions  falls  down  again  over  the  sea.  During  the  night 
the  land  is  more  cool  than  the  sur&ce  of  the  water ;  the 
latter  at  last  becoming  warmer,  the  air  flows  from  the  land 
to  the  sea,  while  the  sea  air,  now  becoming  lighter,  mounts 
upwards. 

Dove*  compares  this  circulation  to  the  turning  of  a 
wheel.  If  the  temperature  is  equal  it  stands  still ;  if  it 
become  unequal  it  turns,  first  towards  one  side  and  then 
towards  the  other.  Twice  daily  it  stands  still,  when  one  of 
these  movements  is  passing  into  the  other. 

Land  and  sea  breezes  occur  in  high  latitudes  only  during 
the  summer  months;  in  tropical  climates,  however,  they  | 
follow  with  the  greatest  regularity,  and  become  of  high  im- 
portance to  shipping.  The  sea  breeze  springs  up  in  the 
morning  some  time  after  sunrise,  increases  in  strength  till 
about  two  or  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  then 
gradually  falls  off.  About  the  time  of  sunset  a  perfect 
calm  prevails.  Soon  after  the  land  wind  gets  up,  and  blo^v8 
with  gradually  increasing  strength  through  the  greatest  part 
of  the  night,  and  begins  to  lull  towards  morning.  These 
alternating  air-cvHcxen^Si  ^-^^ear  on  all  coasts  within  the 
tropics,  even  on  tho&e  oi  ^^^'i'^x.V^sasA^^^^th.ey  oc- 
cur every  day  ^eti^oX.  x^^6^tv\:^  ^  ^xs^'^sa,  •^^s^  ^  N 

*  Dove  (ProtesaoT^,  oi  >2afc\iTc^^«^T!c^  c^l^^^^^. 
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inasked  or  turned  from  their  true  direction  by  other  more 
powerful  winds.  The  land  and  sea  breezes  are,  for  the 
most  part,  felt  onlj  at  a  small  distance  from  the  shore.  On 
some  fkr-Btretching  coasts,  however,  such  as  that  of  Peru, 
their  influence  reaches  a  great  distance  out  to  sea. 

In  the  hottest  zone  of  our  earth  an  iminterrupted  current 
of  warm  air  rises  from  over  land  and  sea,  and  must  be  re- 
placed from  below;  and  thus  a  movement  of  colder  air  sets 
in  from  higher  latitudes  on  both  sides  towards  the  equator. 
The  air  that  has  mounted  up  now  flows  in  the  higher  re- 
gions of  the  atmosphere  on  both  sides  towards  the  poles, 
and  felling,  as  it  is  ^dually  cool  in  its  progress,  reaches 
the  earth  again  in  the  middle  or  higher  latitudes.  This  is 
a  circulation  of  the  same  kind  as  that  presented  on  a  far 
smaller  scale  by  the  land  and  sea  breezes. 

In  the  torrid  zone,  then,  we  find  in  the  lower  layers  of 
the  atmosphere,  on  both  sides  of  the  equator,  polar  winds — 
blowing  from  the  poles  to  the  equator — north  winds  in  the 
northern  hemisphere  and  south  winds  in  the  southern,  both 
of  which,  however,  for  a  reason  which  I  shall  presently  ex- 
plain, take  a  more  and  more  westward  direction  as  they 
approach  the  equator.  These  are  called  the  Trade-winds, 
The  air  is  in  general  moister  over  the  sea  than  on  land ; 
least  so,  however,  in  the  region  of  the  trade- winds.  It 
there  flows  from  colder  to  warmer  regions,  and  so,  its  tem- 
perature gradually  increasing  as  it  advances,  its  power  of 
taking  up  moisture  is  more  and  more  enhanced.  Within 
the  region,  therefore,  of  the  trade-winds  the  atmosphere  is 
clearer  and  rain  scarcer.  But  between  the  north-east  and 
south-east  trades,  in  the  belt  of  the  calms,  where  the  sur- 
fece  of  the  sea  receives  most  warmth,  and  where,  therefore, 
air  fully  charged  with  water  is  ever  rising  and  spreading 
itself  out,  and  thus  is  cooled  down  by  degrees  below  the 
dew-point,  it  rains  regularly  every  afternoon.  Tha  dRPssijJMix. 
of  the  calma  advances,  as  you  know,  ani^  -teXx^Xs^^^^SJ^*^^ 
sun;  the  rsdnj  season  sets  in  wherevec  SX.  c«SEvea»% 
dry  season  where  the  trade-^ind  -ptevaiv^.   ^^\7«e?ssv  \» 
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two  periods  there  is  a  regular  interchange,  so  that  the 
former  always  answers  to  the  highest,  and  the  latter  to  the 
lowest  position  of  the  sun.  Thus  it  rains  in  the  West 
Indies  during  the  summer  months,  and  is  dry  during  win- 
ter. In  Brazil,  however,  the  rainy  season  sets  in  at  the  ' 
same  time  as  the  dry  season  of  the  northern  hemisphere,  . 
and  conversely.  A  great  part  of  this  summer  rain  is  dri-^^en 
by  the  west  wind  of  the  upper  regions  into  inland  Africa. 
But  since  the  belt  of  the  calms  in  the  Atlantic  always  re- 
mains on  the  north  side  of  the  equator,  it  is  chiefly  in  the 
parts  of  Africa  lying  in  the  north  tropic  zone  that  it  rains 
in  sunmier.  The  south-west  of  Africa,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  remarkable  for  its  extreme  dryness.  Over  the  parched 
soil,  too,  of  Sahara,  the  atmosphere  is  seldom  cooled  down 
below  the  dew-point ;  there,  then,  it  scarcely  ever  rains. 

The  lower  trade,  the  dry  wind,  is  met  with,  as  you  know, 
in  the  summer,  even  to  the  north  of  the  tropic.  In  the 
region,  then,  of  the  tropics,  it  is  dry  in  summer;  but  in 
autumn  the  upper  trade,  the  rain-wind,  comes  down 
gradually  lower  and  lower,  and  reaches  the  earth  in  winter 
in  the  latitude  of  the  Canary  Isles.  On  the  borders,  then, 
of  the  torrid  zone  the  rainy  season  answers  to  the  lowest 
position  of  the  sun.  On  the  north  coast  of  Africa,  too,  and 
in  the  south  of  Europe,  we  find  the  dry  alternating  pretty 
regularly  with  the  wet  season  ;  but  the  latter  becomes 
shorter  as  the  latitude  increases,  because  the  south-west 
wind  reaches  the  ground  the  earlier  the  farther  it  goes  north. 
In  mid-Europe,  there  is  no  more  of  this  regular  setting  in 
of  a  dry  season :  there  rainy  weather  may  come  whenever 
the  north-east  or  the  south-west  wind  is  prevalent. 

Buff. 

THE  END. 
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TUTS  is  an  entirely  new  series  of  English  Beading-Lesson  Books,  each 
arrane:e(l  in  progressive  sections,  on  a  plan  which  is  consistently  maintained 
throiipUout  the  whole.    The  difficulty  of  the  exercises  is  graduated  chiefiv  with 
refertr.ce  to  the  mental  capacity  requisite  to  comprehend  and  grasp  the  informt- 

tinii  coiivcyod  ;  and  hIho,  an  far  as  possiblej  with  reference  to  the  peculiarities  of  CTamma- 
tical  const  ruction.  The  object  of  the  Series  is  no  less  to  facilitate  the  acquisition  of  the 
art  of  rcailiiii,'  than  to  lorm  a  puinl's  ta.ste  for  pure  literature,  and  to  tempt  him  by 
awakcnin-  hi.s  interest  and  enlistuig  his  sympathies,  to  pursue  his  stuUieH  volulitariip! 

It  is  intended  that  the  First  Book  should  be  put  into  the  hands  of  children 
who  have  L'^one  throus^h  that  rudimentary  stasre  in  which  the  pronunciation  of 
single  words  or  the  enunciation  of  simple  sentences  is  commonly  taught.  The 
lessons  which  it  contains  are  all  of  so  colloquial  and  homely  a  cast  that  it  is  believed 
they  present  no  obstacles  which  such  children  will  not  surmount  with  alacrity, 
in  the  first  section,  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  furnisli  information  or  instruc- 
tion of  any  kind;  the  object  aimed  at  beinp  merely  to  induce  the  child  to  read. 
It  will  prove  no  disadvantai^e,  but  rather  an  advantage,  if  his  ear  happens  to  he 
already  familiar  with  some  of  the  earlier  rhymes  and  tales.  The  occiisional  rei)e:iti<m  of 
<-ertain  words  and  idirases  which  will  he  noticed  in  this  mrt  of  the  v<ilume,  is  uesiimed  to 
l)ut  tlic  cliildrcn  at  their  case,  and  so,  by  adding  to  their  amusement,  to  facilitate  the 
acquirement  of  reading.  The  second  section  consists  of  a  ct>llccti()ii  of  easv  fables  aud 
parables,  whii^h  will  prove  intluciitial  in  the  hands  of  the  teacher  who  can  iioint  a  moral 
with  cflfi'ct.  The  nieces  fonninjr  the  miscellaneous  section,  with  which  the  First  Hook 
closes,  are  desi>fi»ea  to  introduce  the  young  learner  to  tliat  kind  of  variety  in  the  treatment 
of  simple  themes  which  he  will  meet  with  on  a  slightly  extended  scale  when  he  nasses  to 
the  Second  Book.  * 

Tlie  reading:  lessons  of  the  Second  Book  are  arranged  in  three  RTOnps  under 
the  heads  of  Migcellaneotu,  Stories  of  Animals,  and  Adventure,   To  these  a  small 
collection  of  simple  Ballads  has  been  added.   In  this,  as  in  the  other  books  the 
grand  end  aimed  at  has  been  to  cultivate  a  taste  for  reading  by  prcsentinir  to  the 
pupil  only  that  sort  of  material  which  he  is  capable  of  assimilating  in  an  easy 
and  healthy  manner.   A  glance  at  the  subject  of  the  pieces  will  show  that  the 
Editor  has  made  a  diligent  endeavour  to  furnish,  in  ample  variety,  Homeconirenial 
food  for  those  faculties  whose  aacen^wioj  k\.  >Jsv<s.  wf.^  Iqv  which  the  book  is  in- 
Jtended  the  teaclier  should  acceiotas  aiaLcy\ume\A?i^\>Ys«v^Vi^,-,^ 
ifPiorcd  or  suppressed,  but  to     taW\\o\viotj^,^m^^w  j^^^^ 

["ioffinative  element.    The  »t^lf^®*9\r^^XrcTvcfc«iV^^ 
^i/ision  of  the  Third  IJook.  TU®2iS^eJof^S^S;^Te*Vfex 
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Thei^esBons  of  the  Third  Book  are  arrang^ed  in  four  divisions :  Miscellaneoos, 
Desciiptive  Travel,  Natural  History,  and  Historical  Narrative.  In  the  Miscella- 
neous division  a  short  collection  of  poems  is  added  to  the  prose  Exercises.  The 
poems  have  been  selected  solely  on  account  of  their  combination  of  simplicity  and 
substantial  interest.  The  prose  lessons  occasionally  take  a  didactic  turn,  but 
without  detriment,  it  is  believed,  to  their  entertaining  features,  and  without 
embarrassing'  the  learner  with  subtleties  of  thouf^ht  or  expression.  The  Descrip- 
tive Travel  of  the  third  volume  being  introductory  to  the  corresponding  depart- 
ment in  Books  IV.  and  V.,  has  reference  to  North  Europe  only.  A  few  technical 
or  scientific  expressions,  the  use  of  which  could  not  well  be  dispensed  with,  and 
which  rather  lie  out -of  what  may  be  supposed  to  be  the  average  range  of  the  pupil's  know- 
ledj^e,  are  explained  in  brief  notes.  The  Natural  History  touches  cliicfly  on  tliat  portion  of 
animated  nature  with  which,  in  this  country,  we  are  all  in  more  or  less  frequent  and 
familiar  contact.  To  certain  descriptions  which  are  furnished  of  the  most  marvellous  dis- 
plays of  instinct,  the  Editor  attaches,  in  an  educational  point  of  view,  a  high  importance. 
Under  the  head  of  History  will  be  found  a  series  of  sketches,  freed  as  much  as  possible 
from  all  detail  that  is  not  graphic.  These  sketches  are  intended  to  present  a  general,  rudi- 
mentary, and,  as  it  were,  a  panoramic  view  of  the  more  important  or  entertaining  features 
of  English  history,  up  to  the  date  of  the  Battle  of  Waterloo. 

Book  the  Fourth,  which  was  published  first  on  account  of  the  more  pressing 
demands  for  such  a  volume,  carries  the  series  a  step  in  advance  in  the  same  direc- 
tion, and  is  designed  for  the  highest  class  of  small  rural  schools.  "  The  contents 
**  of  the  Fourth  Book,"  observed  a  critical  writer  in  the  Inquirer  newspaper, "  are 
•*  gathered  from  the  richest  and  most  varied  fields  of  literature.  In  the  first  Mis- 
"  cellaneous  section,  we  have,  among  many  others,  the  works  of  Herschel,  Chan- 

niiig,  Ruskin,  Leigh  Hunt,  Irving,  Sterne,  Chas.  Lamb,  Guizot,  Scott,  and  Emer- 
"  son,  laid  under  contribution.  In  the  part  which  treats  of  Descriptive  Travel, 
"  we  have  some  of  the  finest  word-painting  from  the  works  of  Parkyns,  Warburton, 
**  Kinglake,  Hettner,  W.  Ware,  Gallenga,  Laing,  and  Wills.  The  Natural  History 
"  is  written  by  VVatertoH,  Kirby,  Spence,  A.  Karr,  Buckland,  Lewes,  Gordon 

Gumming,  Livingstone,  and  other  naturalists ;  whilst  the  History  is  gathered 
''from  the  finest  passages  in  the  works  of  Arnold,  Macaulay,  Hallani,  Froude, 
"Cavendish,  Stanley,  Russell,  Bancroft,  Carlyle,  and  D'Israeli.    The  Biography  and 

"Natural  Science  and  Phyncs  are  equally  attractive  and  excellent  For  children  of  ten 

"  years  old  and  upwards  there  is  uol  a  selection  that  is  not  full  of  interest,  and  that  is  not 
"  sure  to  command  their  sympathies.  The  book  is  one  of  the  cheapest,  as  well  as  the  best, 
"  tliat  has  come  under  our  notice.  We  commend  it  very  strongly  to  the  attention  of  ever>- 
"  teacher,  whether  in  our  elementary  schools  or  in  our  homes,  and  earnestly  hope  it  may 
"  attain  the  end  its  compiler  had  in  view,  of  trauiing  up  some  good  readers  to  cheer  and 
"  charm  the  i)oor  man's  fireside,  and  to  pour  the  rich  stream  ot  modem  attauimeut  into 
"  thirsting,  though  hiunble,  souls." 

The  arrangement  of  the  Fifth  Book  corresponds  with  that  of  Book  IV.,  em- 
bracing the  same  departments  of  knowledge,  but,  of  course,  from  a  more  advanced 
point  of  view.  The  Miscellaneous  section  presents,  in  ample  variety,  typical  spe- 
cimens of  our  best  writers  from  the  Johnsonian  era  to  the  present  day.  The 
Descriptive  Travel  has  reference  to  those  portions  of  the  globe,  which,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  general  plan,  the  preceding  volumes  have  left  untouched  ;  and  its 
chief  aim  is  to  direct  attention  to  the  results  of  scientific  inquiry  with  regard  to 
cosmical  phenomena  in  general.  The  section  on  Natural  Uisitory  has  been  re- 
stricted to  the  more  interesting;  examples  offeree  naturce.  The  History  continues  the 
thread  where  it  is  broken  off  in  Book  I  v.,  viz.  Irom  16&8  to  the  present  time,  and  it  neccs- 
fiarily  dwells  largely  on  the  events  which  attended  tlie  admiuiKtratiou  or  the  acquisition  of 
our  chief  foreign  i>osses8iuns.  The  cha])ters  on  the  English  Constitution,  with  which  this 
section  closes,  prenent  a  >;eneral  tableau  of  leadhig  points  of  interest  and  importance.  To 
the  division  on  Natural  (Science  a  series  of  valuable  chapters  on  the  prominent  questions 
cijnnected  with  Social  Science  is  appended. 

The  Five  Books  of  this  series  are  arranged,  each  in  corresponding  sections,  on  a 
serial  and  uniform  series  of  jirogn  ssive,  yet  constantly  varied,  selections.  Book 
the  FiRsT  is  adapted  to  the  comprehension  of  children  who  have  mastered  the 
first  steps  in  reu^ina^.    Hook  tiie  Second  contains  miscellanies,  tales  of  adven- 
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